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PREFACE 


Less  than  three  years  ago,  Grover  Cleveland  was  called 
to  the  service  of  the  people  in  an  executive  capacity.  He 
is  now  named  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  nation. 
Within  these  three  years  he  has  demonstrated  a  power  and 
a  capacity  for  administration  that  place  him  clearly  among 
the  foremost  statesmen  of  our  Republic. 

In  writing  the  history  of  these  years  as  fully  and  com- 
pletely as  it  should  be  written,  there  must  be  given  the 
chronicle  of  a  most  remarkable  work  of  municipal  and  State 
reform,  accomplished  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  one 
strong  and  earnest  man.  This  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  give  with  a  completeness  that  shall  leave  nothing  omitted 
from  the  shining  record. 

But,  back  of  this  period  of  prominent  activity  in  public 
affairs,  there  lies  the  real  life  of  the  man,  the  years  of  boy- 
hood and  young  manhood,  in  which  were  developed  the 
character  and  the  powers  that  later  found  their  employment 
in  the  service  of  the  Slate  at  the  call  of  the  people.  This 
makes  a  story  of  strong  endeavor,  of  earnest  purpose,  of 
struggle,  and  of  success,  which  of  itself  possesses  interest, 
and  teaches  an  instructive  lesson  ;  for  it  tells  of  the  devel- 
opment of  a  consistently  upright  character  among  difHculties 
and  temptations,  from  which  a  less  gifted  man  might  be 
exempt. 


TREFACE. 

When  called  to  the  active  and  responsible  administration 
of  public  affairs,  Grover  Cleveland  carried  into  the  service 
of  the  people  the  same  qualities  which  had  made  him  re- 
spected in  private  life.  And,  famous  as  he  has  become 
through  his  executive  acts,  the  history  of  his  administra- 
tions is  simply  the  account  of  the  fearless  application  of 
high-minded  principle  to  the  affairs  of  government.  It  is 
the  life  of  an  honest  man  that  is  here  recited ;  and  such  a 
life  requires  neither  exaggeration  nor  embellishment.  It 
speaks  for  itself. 

In  preparing  this  narrative,  the  author  has  availed  him- 
self of  all  the  authentic  information  obtainable  concerning 
the  ^rly  life  and  the  professional  career  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land ;  and  he  takes  this  occasion  of  tendering  his  thanks  to 
those  members  of  the  family,  neighbors  and  friends,  who 
have  so  kindly  placed  material  at  his  disposal.  In  the  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Cleveland's  services  as  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  and  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  being 
matter  of  recent  political  history,  recourse  has  been  had  to 
the  oiBcial  records  of  the  municipality  and  the  State,  and 
the  author's  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  ofHcials  who 
have  courteously  afforded  him  access  to  those  important 

sources  of  information. 

F.  E.  G. 
Independence  Square, 

Boston,  July,  1884. 
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The  desire  for  information  touching  the  personal  history 
and  lives  of  those  who  have  become  distinguished  in  science, 
in  art,  in  letters,  in  statesmanship,  and  in  the  attainment  of 
those  beneficial  "victories  of  peace  no  less  renowned  than 
those  of  war,"  has  been  always  so  general,  that  it  may  be 
said  to  be  natural. 

We  all — equally  the  high  and  the  low,  the  cultivated  and 
the  uncultivated — want  to  know  what  manner  of  men  these 
eminent  people  were ;  what  may  have  been  their  personal 
appearance,  and  how  they  talked  in  private  and  bore  them- 
selves. The  historian  of  every  age  has  recognized  the  de- 
mands of  this  universal  curiosity,  and  we  are  made  familiar 
with  the  personal  life  of  those  who  have  been  prominent  in 
their  day  and  generation. 

The  people  of  this  country,  more  than  any  other,  per- 
haps, desire  such  information  respecting  their  pMic  men, 
because  they  become  candidates  for  elective  offices,  and  the 
voter  naturally  wants  to  know  of  those  who  solicit  his  vote. 
Under  forms  of  government  where  the  people  have  little  to 
say  or  do  touching  appointments  to  public  office,  there 
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would  be  more  indifference,  and,  consequently,  less  inquisi- 
tiveness. 

When  the  country  is  called  to  fill  the  great  office  of  presi- 
dent, to  select  from  the  citizens  one  who  is  to  administer 
the  government  for  nearly  sixty  millions  of  people,  this  de- 
sire for  information  concerning  the  candidates  is  something 
more  than  the  curiosity  which  has  been  referred  to.  Such 
information  is  needed  to  enable  political  parties  to  ascertain 
if  their  principles  and  views  of  public  policy  will  be  prop- 
erly represented  in  the  Government  before  casting  their 
votes.  It  has  therefore  been  usual  to  publish,  for  the  in- 
struction and  guidance  of  electors,  the  history  and  lives  of 
aspirants  for  the  presidency,  that  their  claims  may  be  un- 
derstood and  appreciated. 

There  is  at  this  time  especial  reason  for  following  the 
usage,  as  the  issue  upon  which  the  presidential  election  will 
probably  be  made  is  the  personal  character  of  the  candidates. 
Nearly  all  the  important  questions  which  make  the  platforms 
of  the  two  parties — eveni  the  grave  questions  of  tariff,  and 
finance,  and  civiV  service  reform — are  subordinated  to  those 
of  the  personal  merits  of  the  nominees. 

The  ordinary  demand,  therefore,  for  information  respect- 
ing them  is  thus  greatly  increased.  The  voters  ^want  their 
history,  as  their^qualifications  and  fitness  for  office  are  to  be 
tested  by  what  they  have  said  and  done. 

This  book  is  written  to  supply  this  demand  respecting  the 
candidate  of  the  Democracy. 

The  Democratic  party  has  ever  declared  for  principles^ 
rather  then  men.     It  has  thought  it  of  little  consequence 
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who  administered  the  goyemment,  provided  it  was  well 
admiDistered,  and  upon  the  principles  of  the  immortal 
Declaration  as  the  Fathers  who  organized  the  goTemment 
intended.  But  at  this  time  there  are  reasons  which  require 
the  Democracy  to  give  consideration  to  men  as  well  as 
principles. 

The  Republican  party  has  been  demoralized  by  its  loDg 
and  undisturbed  tenure  of  power,  and  is  thoroughly  corrupt. 
It  has  become  recreant  to  its  former  record.    It  is  no  longer 
what  it  was.     It  has  forgotten  its  promises  and  pledges.    It 
cannot  now  claim,  for  its  inspiration,  patriotism,  nor  for  itd 
object  good  government.     Notwithstanding  its  proud,  but 
arrogant  boast,  that  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  government  were  its 
own  exclusive  work,  it  has  done  all  it  could  since  the  close 
of  the  civil  war,  in  order  to  perpetuate  its  possession  of 
power,  to  alienate  the  two  sections  of  the  country,  to  embit- 
ter the  North  against  the  South  and  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  those  sentiments  of  compatriotism  and  mutual  at- 
tachment, which  make  the    only   solid  basis  of  political 
union. 

This  is  not  partisan,  denunciation.  Greal  nuxobeta  o£  \^^ 
best  and  mpst  patriotic  of  the  Hepublicaxia  \i«ve  Aeuouuce 
their  party  for  its  many  abuser  and  aboTivvci«JC\o^^'>  a  for 

cause  of  them  have  left  it.      l^^ow  that  ^^  \ita.% ^^^"^"^   ^^^^^^ 
its  presidential  candidate  one  vrYio  filly  ''^^^^^^^^  \x  s^  t^co^^ 
degraded  and  corrupt    coxiaition,  one  ^"^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  q^xx^>^^<^^- 
shows  him  to  be  wan  ting  ixi  most  oi  tV>^^     ^^       ^.v^^'^^^^^^ 
tions  for  the  proper  exieouitioii  of  the  S^^^ 
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the  Executive  department  of  the  government,  so  manj  dis* 
satisfied  Republicans  have  repudiated  the  nomination,  that 
the  desertion  may  properly  be  called  a  revoU. 

These  have  expressed  their  determination  to  support  the 
Democratic  nominee,  because  of  his  superior  merits  and 
claim  to  the  high  office,  and  they  will  unite  with  the  De- 
mocracy in  demanding  reform  of  the  many  abuses  which 
have  permeated  the  different  departments  of  government. 
This  great  work  accomplished,  attention  can  be  given  to  the 
important  political  questions  set  forth  in  the  platforms  of 
both  parties. 

Governor  Cleveland  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  presidential 
candidate  of  the  Democracy,  but  the  candidate  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  best  and  most  patriotic  of  the 
Republicans  who  have  now  organizations,  or  will  soon  have 
them,  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

As  has  been  stated,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  politi- 
cal situation,  and  especially  of  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  Republican  nominee  and  his  disgraceful  record  of  official 
corruption,  the  personal  merits  of  the  two  candidates  will 
make  the  chief  issue  of  the  election. 

The  Democrats  gladly  accept  this  issue,  although  many, 
like  the  writer,  would  have  preferred  that  the  sense  of  the 
country  in  the  contest  should  be  taken  upon  the  tariff  and 
civil  service  questions ;  for  they  are  most  grave,  as  one  of 
them  affects  the  prosperity  of  the  country  through  its  opera- 
tion upon  all  its  industries,  and  the  other  the  maintenance, 
it  may  be,  in  the  not  distant  future,  of  the  government 
itself. 
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We  are  willing  to  go  to  the  country  on  this  personal  issue. 
We  are  willing  it  should  saj  which  candidate  it  prefers. 
Let  it  consider  both  of  them.    The  story  of  each  is  before  it. 

The  record  of  James  G.  Blaine,  as  newspaper  editor,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Maine  State  Republican  Committee,  as 
Member  of  Congress,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  is 
now  matter  of  history. 

The  record  of  Grover  Cleveland  is  found  in  his  faithful 
administration  of  the  mayoralty  of  Buffalo  ;  in  his  honest 
administration  of  the  great  office  of  Governor  of  the  Empire 
State  of  New  York,  an  office  next  in  importance  and  power 
to  that  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  ;  in  the  re- 
spect and  affiaction  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  his  "troops 
of  friends"  in  every  part  of  the  coimtry  ;  and  in  the  fear 
with  which  he  is  held  by  all  rings  and  speculators,  and  the 
enemies  of  good  government. 

In  the  words  of  the  address  to  the  country  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Republicans,  who  reject  the  nominee  o£  tVieir  party  ^ 
'*it  offers  a  candidate  who    is  an  unftt  leader,  sViovrn  ^^ 
own  words  and  his  acknowledged  acts,  ^'\ae\i  «r^  ^^^     ^  ^ 
record,  to  be  unworthy  of  respect  aud  eo^Adeuee.  ^^^^ 


'tru. 


I- 

^  ...    'S 


resentative  of  men,  metliodB  and  is^nA^^^^^^^l^  ^,et^ 


■•■1«7 


v»      U. 


traded  upon  his  official  trust  for  Ua  po^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^xv\>\\c 


conscience  condemns,     ctnd  >jv\i\e\i  itt^=*^^'^^^^^ 
which  honest  moD  ivonld    reform     S^^ 
not  promise  in  the  exeovxtive  c\iaiT  m^^ 
and  wise  judgment,    ^  sole  regard  for 
an  unshnnking  det^x^i^^,,^^ 
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service,  and  ceaselessly  to  pursue  and  punish  public  robbers 
of  every  kind  and  degree." 

Grover  Cleveland,  on  the  contrary,  has  all  the  qualities, 
mental  and  moral,  which  make  a  statesman — all  the  essen- 
tials for  the  successful  administration  of  a  government  like 
ours.  He  has  that  most  valuable  talent — ^sound  conunon 
sense,  quick  perceptions,  a  clear  and  vigorous  logic,  a  con- 
scientious regard  for  truth,  and  courageous  determination  to 
follow  where  duty  leads,  whatever  the  consequences  to  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Tilden,  in  the  eloquent  and  pathetic  letter  in  which 
he  refuses  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  truthfully 
observes,  'Hhat  there  is  no  instrumentality  in  a  human  soci- 
ety so  potential  in  its  influence  upon  man  for  good  or  evil, 
as  the  governmental  machinery  for  administering  justice, 
and  for  making  and  executing  the  laws." 

Grover  Cleveland  shows  by  his  record  as  governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  that  he  fully  appreciates  the  wisdom  of 
the  observation  ;  for  all  his  official  action  exhibits  his  deep 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  great  trust  committed  to 
his  care,  and  his  constant  solicitude  to  execute  it,  so  that 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  good  governments  may  be 
secured  to  the  people. 

We  have  the  judgment  of  the  Independent  Republicans 
on  James  G.  Blaine,  in  the  extract  from  their  address  to 
the  country.  Let  us  give  their  opinion  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land, by  another  quotation  from  the  same  paper. 

'^While  the  Republican  nomination  presents  a  candidate 
whom  we  cannot  support,  the  Democratic  party  presents  one 
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whose  name  is  the  synonym  of  poltical  courage  and  honesty, 
and  of  administrative  reform .  He  has  discharged  every  official 
trust  with  sole  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  and  with  just 
disregard  of  mere  partisan  and  personal  advantage,  which, 
with  the  approbation  and  confidence  of  both  parties,  have 
raised  him,  from  the  chief  executive  of   a  great  city,  to 
that  of  a  great  State.     His  unreserved,  intelligent,  and  sin- 
cere support  of  reform  in  the  civil  service  has  firmly  es- 
tablished that  reform  in  the  State  and  the  cities  of  New  York ; 
and  his  personal  convictions,  proved  by  his  official  acts 
more  decisive  than  any  possible  platform  declaration,  are 
the  guarantee  that  in  its  spirit  and  in  its  letter,  the  reform 
would  be  enforced  in  the  national  administration.     His 
high  sense  of  duty,  his  absolute   and  unchallenged  official 
integrity,  his  inflexible  courage  in  resisting  party  pressure 
and  public  outcry,  his  great  experience  in  the  details  of 
administration,    and    his    commanding    executive    ability 
and  independence    are  precisely  the  qualities  which  the 
political  situation   demands  in  the   chief  executive  officer 
of  the    government    to    resist  a  corporate   monopoly    on 
the  one  hand,  and  demagogue  communion  on  the  other; 
and  at  home  and  abroad,  without  menace  or  fear,  to  pro- 
tect every  right  of  American  citizens,  and  to  respect  every 
right  of  friendly   States  by  making  political   morality,  and 
private  honesty  the  basis  of  constitutional  administration," 
Thus,  according  to  Republican  testimony,  Grover  Cleve- 
land is  every  way  fitted  to  administer  the  great  office  for 
which  he  has  been  nominated  by  the  National  Democratic 
Convention,  so  that,  should  he  fail  of  election,  or,  if  elected, 
fraudulently  deprived  of  his  office,  it  can  be  said  of  him,  as 
was  said  of  the  Roman  statesman,  he  was  competent  to  rule 
if  he  did  not  rule.      Capax  imperii  si  non  regnavit. 

Frederick  O.  Prince. 
Boston,  July,  1884. 
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LIFE    AND    PUBLIC    SERVICES 


OF 


GEOVER   CLEVELAND. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

« 
The  Cleveland  Family. — Aaron  Cleveland  Settles  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley. — Franklin  Writes  his  Obituary. — An  Early  Anti- 
slavery  Man. — Stories  of  Grover  Cleveland's  Great-Grandfa- 
ther.— Father  Cleveland's  Work  in  Boston. — Richard  Falley 
Cleveland  Graduates  at  Yale  College  and  Enters  the  Ministry. 
— His  Marriage  and  Settlement  at  Caldwell.  New  Jersey. 

In  the  Presbyterian  parsonage,  a  modest,  two-story  dwell- 
ing, in  the  little  village  of  Caldwell,  near  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  a  son  was  born  to  the  worthy  minister  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  March,  1837.  This  child,  the  fifth  with 
which  the  parents  had  been  blessed  since  their  marriage  in 
Baltimore,  in  1829,  was  nam6d  Stephen  Grover  Cleveland, 
in  pleasant  memory  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Grover,  who  had 
formerly  occupied  the  parsonsige  and  preached  the  undiluted 
gospel  to  the  villagers  of  Caldwell. 

This  hoy,  entering  the  world  in  which  he  was  later  to 
fill  so  large  and  distinguished  a  place  by  such  an  obscure 
gateway  in  rural  New  Jersey,  came  of  good  stock  and  of 
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Sturdy  ancestry.  The  line  in  which  he  descended  was  one 
that  might  inspire  any  of  its  members  with  an  honest  pride 
of  birth.  Not  that  it  was  traceable  to  titled  or  landed  no- 
bility in  the  Old  World,  for  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
not  that  it  had  the  prestige  of  inherited  wealth,  for  the 
Clevelands,  as  far  back  as  the  family  records  ran,  had  never 
manifested  a  talent  for  amassing  riches.  But  it  was  a 
family  in  which  intellect  was  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic, with  strong  purpose  and  honest  manhood  shown  in  the 
life  of  each  of  its  representatives.  In  this  Republic,  where 
character  is  the  only  patent  of  nobility,  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  Grover  Cleveland's  ancestors  were  entitled  to  a 
high  place  in  our  democratic  peerage. 

The  stock  from  which  this  family  came  was  that  of  the 
sturdy  settlers  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  Among  those 
subjects  of  King  George  who  earliest  established  themselves 
along  that  river,  and  contested  the  possession  of  its  rights 
with  their  rivals,  the  Dutch,  was  Aaron  Cleveland.  He 
was  a  loyal  subject  and  an  ardent  churchman.  Possessed 
of  a  liberal  education,  and  of  ambition  to  make  use  of  his 
talents  in  that  line  which  seems  to  have  been  always  most 
congenial  to  the  Clevelands — the  ministry — he  returned  to 
England  to  take  orders.  At  this  time,  in  the  early  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  no  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  resident  in  America ;  and  Aaron  Cleveland  niade  the 
long  and,  at  that  time,  perilous  voyage  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  confirmation  in  holy  orders.  Returning  to 
America  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  at 
East  Haddam,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  family,  and  where,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1744, 
a  son  was  born,  who  was  christened  Aaron  Cleveland,  after 
his  father.  This  son  of  the  Episcopal  clergyman,  bom  in  the 
settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  was  the  great- 
grandfather of  Grover  Cleveland. 
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Dr.  Aaron  Cleyeland,  the  father,  continued  his  work  in 
the  ministry  for  fourteen  years  afler  the  birth  of  this  son, 
securing  recognition  in  the  Church,  and  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  the  leading  public  men  of  that  time.  He  died  at 
the  house  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  at  Philadelphia,  to  which 
city  he  had  been  called  on  business  connected  with  the 
Church,  In  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  of  August  18,  1757, 
published  by  Franklin,  there  appeared  the  following  men- 
tion of  Dr.  Cleveland's  death,  which  shows  the  estimation 
in  which  the  character  of  the  man  was  held : 

^'On  Thursday  last,  after  a  lingering  illness,  died  here  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cleveland,  lately  appointed  to  the  mission  at 
Newcastle  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel.  As 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  a  humane  and  pious  disposition,  in- 
defatigable in  his  ministry,  easy  and  affable  in  his  conver- 
sation, open  and  sincere  in  his  friendship,  and  above  every 
species  of  meanness  and  dissimulation,  his  death  is  greatly 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  loss  to  the  public,  a  loss 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  general,  and  in  particular  to  that 
congregation  who  had  proposed  to  themselves  so  much  sat- 
isfaction from  his  late  appointment  among  them,  agreeable 
to  their  own  request." 

On  the  death  of  the  first  Aaron  Cleveland,  the  son  bear- 
ing the  same  name  returned  to  the  Connecticut  colony.  He 
did  not,  however,  settle  at  his  birthplace,  but  established 
himself  in  the  town  of  Norwich,  where,  in  obedience  to  the 
family  trait  of  self-reliance,  he  first  turned  his  hand  to 
setting  himself  up  in  a  trade  which  should  produce  for  him 
a  livelihood,  and  made  hats.  He  was  successful  as  a  hat- 
ter ;  but  he  had  inherited  from  his  father  a  taste  for  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  and  had,  moreover,  received  as  thorough 
an  education  as  the  Episcopal  clergyman  could  secure  for 
his  son  in  that  new  country,  and  he  soon  found  opportunity 
for  enlarging  his  field  of  endeavor. 
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While  in  business  in  Norwich  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
that  town  in  the  Legislature,  and  there  he  made  his  mark 
as  an  active  anti-slaverj  man.  Indeed,  his  place  in  the 
records  and  traditions  of  the  town  is  not  that  of  a  success- 
ful hatter  so  much  as  it  is  that  of  a  versatile  speaker, 
writer,  and  actor  in  the  politics  of  that  time.  He  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  was  the  leader  in  the  movement,  if  not  the  first  advo- 
cate of  this  reform. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  who  marked  out  his 
life  for  himself  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
Bcience ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him,  although  bom 
and  brought  up  in  the  tenets  of  the  English  church,  finally 
separating  himself  from  the  ecclesiastical  preferences  of  his 
fi»ther  and  seeking  his  lifework  in  the  ministry  of  the  Con- 
gregational denomination.  This  was  doubtless  in  some 
measure  due  to  his  strong  feelings  in  regard  to  slavery, 
which  in  those  days  was  tolerated  by  the  English  church, 
bat  against  which  the  Congregationalism  of  the  New  England 
colonies  determinedly  battled.  For  Aaron  Cleveland  was  a 
strong  partisan,  believed  what  he  had  to  believe  with  his 
whole  soul,  and  set  his  face  like  a  fiint  against  that  wliich 
he  thought  to  be  wrong,  or  tending  to  wrong.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  testimony  of  the  sparse  records  of  the  life  of  the  great- 
grandfather of  Grover  Cleveland. 

Tradition  is  yet  more  generous  with  reminiscences  of  this 
man.  He  was  a  strong  Federalist  in  politics,  later  on  ;  and, 
although  a  clergyman,  did  not  hesitate — ^as,  indeed,  is  the 
case  of  clergymen  of  these  as  well  as  of  those  earlier  days 
— ^to  take  part  in  politics  or  to  let  his  views  be  known  when- 
ever there  was  occasion.  His  son  George  shared  his  in- 
dependence of  thought,  and  when  ready  to  set  out  for  him- 
self in  the  world,  emigrated  to  Vermont  and  took  orders 
as  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  also  allying  himself  with  the 
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JefTersonian  party  in  the  political  contest  which  then  was 
strong  and  bitter.  Father  and  son  were  on  perfectly  good 
terms,  and  visits  were  exchanged.  On  his  return  from  one 
of  these,  a  neighbor  asked  of  the  father : 

"Well,  Mr.  Cleveland,  how  did  you  find  George?" 

* 'Poorly  enough !  He  has  joined  the  Episcopals  and  be- 
come a  Democrat." 

Aaron  Cleveland  had  in  full  measure  that  sharp  humor 
which  goes  with  strong,  aggressive  character ;  and  several 
of  the  anecdotes  which  have  been  attributed  to  other  divines 
of  later  years  really  have  him  for  their  hero.  There  is  that 
notable  one  of  the  encounter  of  the  parson  and  the  JefTer- 
sonian propagandist  on  the  highway,  the  former  mounted 
on  his  horse,  the  latter  trudging  by  the  way  : 

* 'Good-morning,  priest,"  remarks  the  man. 

"Good-morning,  Democrat,"  retorts  the  ready  witted  par- 
son.    "But  how  do  you  know  that  I  am  a  priest?" 

"By  your  dress.  But  how  did  you  know  I  was  a  Demo- 
crat?" 

"By  your  address." 

It  is  also  this  Aaron  Cleveland  of  whom  one  of  the  chron- 
iclers of  the  ecclesiastical  jokes  current  about  New  Haven ^ 
tells  the  story  that,  after  having  visited  the  graveyard  in 
which  the  notables  of  the  place  were  buried,  and  having 
carefully  studied  the  fulsome  epitaphs,  he  scribbled  on  the 
gate  of  the  sacred  inclosure  the  couplet  which  has  since  be- 
come famous : 

''Here  lie  the  dead, 
And  here  the  liiring  ]ie.'' 

Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland  died  in  New  Haven  in  1815,  full 
of  years,  respected  and  beloved.  One  of  his  sons,  Charles, 
who  was  born  in  1772,  became  noted  in  the  ministry.  He 
established  himself  in  Boston,  where  his  work  as  City  Mis- 
sionary will  be  long  remembered.     He  lived  to  a  very  ad- 
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vanced  age,  lacking  only  seventeen  days  of  one  hundred 
years  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  daughter,  the  youngest 
of  thirteen  children,  married  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  whose 
son,  Arthur  Cleveland  Cox,  is  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Western 
New  York. 

The  second  son  of  the  Congregational  minister  of  Nor- 
wich, William  Cleveland,  learned  the  trade  of  silversmith, 
established  his  household  in  the  locality  known  as  Bean  Hill, 
in  the  town  of  Norwich,  prospered  in  business,  held  for 
twenty-five  years  the  office  of  deacon  in  the  church  in  which 
his  father  used  to  preach,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  his  townsmen.  He  married  Margaret  Falley,  and 
his  second  son,  whom  he  named  Richard  Falley  Cleveland, 
was  sent  to  Yale  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1824. 

The  family  tradition  of  the  Clevelands  seems  to  have 
been  to  equip  the  children  for  struggle  with  the  world  in  the 
best  manner  possible.  At  least,  the  practice  was  always 
this :  If  there  was  not  enough  money  for  a  higher  educa- 
tion, the  boys  got  what  their  parents  could  afibrd,  and  then 
were  set  to  useful  work.  And  the  result  was,  .as  we  have 
Been,  that  one  afler  the  other  made  his  work  pay  for  his 
education,  and  brains  and  hands  labored  together  in  one 
generation  after  another. 

This  time  it  was  Richard  Falley  Clevels^nd,  Grover  Cleve- 
land's father,  who  got  the  benefit  of  the  college  education. 
He  was  bom  at  Norwich  in  1804.  One  of  his  boyish  asso- 
ciates was  his  cousin,  William  E.  Dodge,  with  whom  he 
worked  in  one  of  the  Norwich  factories.  Dodge  went  to 
New  York,  grew  rich  in  the  iron  business,  and  is  now  re- 
membered as  a  philanthropist  as  well  as  one  of  our  most 
successful  merchants.  Young  Cleveland  had  his  chance  at 
college,  and  graduated  from  Yale  with  high  honors  at  the 
age  of  nineteen. 

Then,  as  so  many  young  graduates  do,  he  set  about  eam- 
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iDg  his  first  money  by  teaching.  This  took  him  to  Balti- 
more, where  he  was  engaged  as  tutor,  and  where  he  formed 
a  more  important  engagement  with  Anne  Neale,  the  dangb- 
ter  of  a  law-book  publisher  of  that  city. 

The  young  man's  attachment  for  Miss  Neale  did  not, 
however,  divert  him  from  the  main  purpose  of  his  life.  He 
had  gone  to  college  to  fit  himself  for  the  ministry,  and  this 
end  must  first  be  attained.  The  money  earned  by  a  yearns 
teaching  in  Baltimore,  enabled  him  to  enter  and  pursue  a 
course  of  theology  at  Princeton,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
settled  over  his  first  charge  at  Windham,  Connecticut.  The 
following  year — as  soon,  in  fact,  as  he  had  become  settled 
over  his  church — he  returned  to  Baltimore  and  claimed  the 
hand  of  Anne  Neale  as  his  bride.     This  was  in  1829. 

Perhaps  in  deference  to  the  preferences  of  his  young  wife, 

who  was  a  charming  type  of  Southern  woman,  he  sought  a 

field  of  labor  in  that  section  ;    for  we  soon  hear  of  him  as 

settled  over  a  pastorate  in  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

In  the  mean  time,  children  were  coming  to  the  young; 

couple.     Two  daughters  and  two  sons  were  born  to  them, 

when  the  clergyman,  with  his  young  and   growing  family, 

again  changed  his  field  of  labor,  going  to  his  third  pastorate 

in  the  "Village  of  Caldwell,  New  Jersey. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

The  Birth  of  Grover  Clereland. — His  Brothers  and  Sisters. — How 
He  Got  His  Name. — The  Congregational  Parsonage  at  Cald- 
well, New  Jersey.  —  Removal  to  Fayetteville,  New  York.  — 
A  Journey  by  Boat  and  Canal. — Life  at  Fayetteville. — School 
and  College  at  Clinton.  —  In  a  Country  Store.  —  Removal  to 
Holland  Patent. — Death  of  Grover  Cleveland's  Father. 

Here  at  Caldwell,  as  has  been  said,  Grover  Cleveland 
was  bom.  He  was  the  fiflh  child  of  his  parents,  whose 
family  subsequently  increased  to  nine. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  Cleveland 
family,  that  it  was  no  inferior  stock  from  which  this  boy 
sprang.  As  far  back  as  the  early  colonial  days,  his  ances- 
tors were  of  sturdy  stuff,  intellectually  and  morally.  From 
Aaron  Cleveland,  the  friend  of  Franklin,  to  Richard,  the 
father  of  Grover,  they  had  been  men  of  mind  and  of 
character,  doing  their  lifework  honorably  and  honestly, 
and  making  their  mark  in  their  time. 

The  family  of  children  of  which  Grover  Cleveland  was 
one  has  not  done  discredit  to  their  name.  The  oldest 
daughter,  Anna,  married  Dr.  Hastings,  the  missionary, 
and  has  accomplished  a  great  work  in  the  distant  field  of 
Ceylon.  The  eldest  son,  William,  was  educated  at  Hamil- 
ton College,  and  is  now  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Forest- 
port,  New  York.  The  youngest  sister,  Rose,  is  a  lady  of , 
distinguished  literary  attainments,  whose  lectures  on  his- 
torical and  kindred  subjects  are  sought  by  educational 
institutions   of   high  rank.     Of   the   other  children,   tl 
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sisters  married  well,  and  the  brothers,  Richard  Cecil  and 
Louis  Frederick,  afler  serving  honorably  in  the  war,  estab- 
lished and  conducted  for  a  time  the  great  hotel  at  Nassau. 
On  their  return  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  they  were 
lost  at  Sea  by  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Missouri,  off  the 
Bahama  Islands,  in  1872. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  in  the  Cleveland  family 
to  call  the  children  by  their  middle  names.  Richard  Cecil 
was  called  Cecil ;  Louis  Frederick  was  called  Fred ;  Rose 
Elizabeth  was  called  Libby ;  and  so  Stephen  Grover  was, 
from  the  day  of  his  christening,  called  Grover.  'VVTien  he 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  he  dropped  altogether  the 
name  which  had  never  really  belonged  to  him,  and  was 
formally,  what  he  had  always  been  known  as,  simply 
Grover  Cleveland. 

It  was  a  lusty  boy  who  came  into  the  Congregational 
parsonage  on  that  bleak  March  day,  to  add  another  to  the 
cares  of  the  mother  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  father  of 
the  household.  All  the  Cleveland  children  were  stout  and 
well  made.  There  was  not  a  weakling  in  the  little  flock. 
Healthy  in  body  they  were  well  cared  for,  and  judiciously 
trained,  physically  and  mentally.  Grover  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rest.  He  had  that  best  of  all  gifts  with  which 
to  enter  the  world,  a  sound  constitution,  inherited  from 
healthy  parents.  And  he  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of 
clever  brothers  and  sisters  with  whom  to  grow  up  and  learn 
to  share  in  labors  and  privileges. 

The  new  comer  was  made  welcome  to  his  plac^  in  the 
young  family.  None  of  the  children  were  so  old  as  to  be 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  curious  interest  which  a  baby  ex- 
cites in  all  the  household.  The  eldest  daughter  was  of  an 
age  to  assist  the  mother  in  many  of  her  family  cares,  and 
frequently  relieved  her  of  the  responsibility  of  the  children. 
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peaceful  village  existence,  the  babyhood  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land was  passed. 

Caldwell  was  a  small  village  at  that  time.  Even  now, 
although  situated  not  more  than  nine  miles  from  the  city  of 
Newark,  it  does  not  number  three  thousand  souls.  When 
Richard  Cleveland  preached  in  the  Congregational  Church 
there,  the  number  was  much  smaller.  It  was  a  contracted 
field  for  his  talents,  and  it  did  not  offer  the  advantages  in 
other  ways  whi^h  were  deemed  desirable.  Hence  it  was 
that,  when  the  baby  Grover  was  but  three  years  old,  the 
father  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Fay- 
etteville. 

This  was  not  much  of  an  advance  for  the  hard-working 
clergyman,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  as  Fayettcville 
was  then,  as  now,  only  a  flourishing  village,  and  neither 
the  compensation  of  the  clergyman  nor  the  opportunity  for 
distinction  was  great.  But  the  pecuniary  advantage  was 
something,  though  slight,  and  every  dollar  was  of  account 
to  the  poor  clergyman,  bravely  contending  to  wrest  from  a 
hard  world  a  living  and  an  education  for  his  large  and 
increasing  family.  So  the  call  was  accepted,  and  the 
journey  was  undertaken. 

Fayetteville  is  situated  in  the  State  of  New  York,  not 
far  from  Syracuse,  and  the  renioval  of  the  Cleveland  family 
to  its  new  home  from  the  New  Jersey  village  was  an  un- 
dertaking of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,  especially  in 
those  days,  before  the  era  of  quick  and  easy  railroad  trans- 
portation. 

The  journey  was  made  for  nearly  its  entire  distance  by 
water ;  not  by  the  fast  and  gorgeous  steamers  that  now 
make  the  trip  up  and  down  the  Hudson  a  sort  of  pleasure 
ride  in  a  moving  palace,  but  by  slow  sailing  craft  up  the 
great  river  until  the  canal  was  reached,  and  thence 
slower  and  less  romantic  packet  along  the  great  line  ofi 
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terior  water  transportation.  The  journey  by  river  and 
canal  to  Fayetteville  was  a  tedious  one  ;  but  there  was  this 
advantage  about  it,  that  the  family  was  not  separated  dur- 
ing the  trip,  and  the  household  goods  and  chattels  were 
taken  all  together  along  with  them  at  the  same  time. 

The  village  of  Fayetteville  was  reached  at  last,  in  the 
middle  of  a  Saturday  night ;  and,  as  the  strict  Presbyterian 
sentiment  of  the  community,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the 
pastor  himself,  forbade  labor  on  the  Sabbath  day,  the 
household  furniture  and  goods  were  left  lying  where  they 
were  landed  from  the  canal-boat,  and  the  Cleveland  family 
were  housed  over  Sunday  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  one 
of  their  parishioners.  Not  until  Monday  morning  was  the 
work  of  settling  in  the  new  parsonage  undertaken. 

Here,  in  the  village  of  Fayetteville,  was  the  home  of  the 
Cleveland  family  for  nine  years.  Here  other  children  were 
bom  and  the  family  life  took  shape.  The  father  was  beloved 
and  respected  by  his  church  and  the  entire  community.  The 
mother  proved  herself  all  that  even  the  most  exacting  de- 
mands upon  the  pastor's  wife  required  her  to  be.  Her 
memory  is  still  cherished  among  the  villagers  as  that  of  a 
model  helpmeet  of  the  pastor,  a  tender  mother  and,  not  the 
least  of  her  many  virtues  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  a  care- 
ful housekeeper. 

Grover  Cleveland  attended  the  village  school  at  Fayette- 
ville with  the  rest  of  the  children,  and  they  were  all  bright 
boys  and  girls.  Nothing  seems  to  have  distinguished  Gro- 
ver in  these  pinafore  days  from  other  healthy  and  hearty 
boys.  He  was  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  rest,  although 
the  village  traditions  concerning  Parson  Cleveland's  family 
credit  them  all  with  more  intelligence  than  the  average. 

But  at  length  the  father's  health  showed  signs  of  failing. 

^  He  had  been  a  hard  worker  all  hi&  life.     He  had  given  the 

JM|»t  he  had  to  give  to  the  demands  of  his  high  calling.   And 
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he  had  also  persevered  through  struggles  of  no  little  hard- 
ship in  bringing  up  his  large  family.  There  were  many 
mouths  to  be  fed,  many  feet  to  be  shod,  many  schoolbooks 
to  be  supplied.  He  had  labored  early  and  late,  and  his 
noble  wife  had  cheerfully  seconded  his  elTorts  ;  and  while 
they  both  had  the  satisfaction  of  duty  well  done,  the  strain 
of  hard  work  for  these  many  years  had  begun  to  tell  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  father. 

Hence  it  was  that  Mr.  Cleveland  sought  a  change  at  the 
close  of  his  nine  years  of  faithful,  pastoral  work  at  Fayette- 
ville.  Moreover,  the  village  schools  offered  by  no  means 
the  opportunity  he  desired  for  the  education  of  his  children  ; 
and,  as  it  was  his  purpose  to  provide  them  with  as  full  a 
mental  equipment  for  their  lifework  as  possible,  in  place  of 
the  wealth  w^hich  was  not  his  to  give,  he  endeavored  to  make 
such  a  change  as  would  place  him  within  easier  reach  of 
educational  advantages. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  talents  and  his  conscientious  devotion  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry  had  been  observed  and  appreciated 
by  the  church  in  which  he  labored,  and  as  an  evidence  of 
this  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  offered  him  an 
agency,  with  the  privilege  of  a  residence  at  Clinton.  The 
salary  attached  to  this  position  was  only  $1,000  a  year,  but 
this  was  considerably  in  advance  of  the  pay  which  he  had 
received  in  the  Fayetteville  pastorate,  and,  indeed,  to  the 
poor  clergyman  seemed  a  liberal  income  on  which  to  keep 
and  educate  a  family  of  nine  children.  The  work  of  this 
position  was  also  less  wearing  than  that  of  the  pastor  of  a 
village  congregation.  At  Clinton,  too,  were  Hamilton  Col- 
lege and  Houghton  Seminary  and  a  preparatory  school,  where 
his  children  could  obtain  the  advantages  which  he  sought 
for  them.  He  therefore  accepted  the  offer  of  the  missionary 
society,  and  removed  his  family  to  Clinton,  where  he  took 
up  his  residence. 


^ii 
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This  was  in  1851.  Grover  was  aboat  fourteen  years  old, 
^nd  he  at  once  entered  the  preparatory  school  to  fit  himself 
*or  a  college  course.  His  brother  William,  who  waa  in- 
tending to  enter  the  ministry,  studied  at  Hamilton  College, 
Irom  which  he  graduated  and  adopted  the  profession  of  his 
lather.  But  when  Grover  had  nearly  finished  the  prepara^ 
tory  course,  his  father,  feeling  in  some  degree  the  pinch  of 
an  insufficient  income  in  supporting  so  large  a  family,  and 
also  judging  that  a  little  experience  of  the  world  of  work  as 
Well  as  that  of  study  would  not  be  disadvantageous  to  his 
younger  son,  suggested  he  set  to  work  for  a  year  or  two  and 
^^^  a  little  money  for  himself. 

-^  Grover  ivas  at  this  time  under  the  age  required  for 

entraoee  to  college— on  which,  however,  his  heart  was  de- 

^^^inediy  set — the  proposal  of  his  father  was   manifestly 

^easoijftjjl^^     And  Grover  Cleveland  was  not  the  boy  to  stay 

'^e  and  eat  the  bread  that  his  father  earned  so  hardly, 

®^  ^Ci  had  the  opportunity  to  lend  a  helping  hand  himself. 

•'  ^fler    some  preliminary  negotiation,  the  place  for  the 

y  ^^i^  found  in  the  village  store  at  Fayetteville,  the  owner 

^*^ioh  was    one  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  leading  parishioners 

^°  days  before   his   removal  to  Clinton,    and  who  had 

^^*ibtl^gg  jx\€>T^  oi"  1®S8  grateful  remembrance  of  the  liberal 

^'"^e  J^^  had  received  from  the  minister's  large  family  during 

^'tie  years'  residence  in  Fayetteville.     For  his  services 

^^  'hi^    Q^xJLTktry  store,  the  boy  Grover   was  to  receive  fifty 

uoUat^  t^jo  first  year  and  an  hundred  dollars  the   second ; 

ftnd  witb  tliis  understanding  he  left  Clinton  and  its  college 

^^^^  ^ometlii^o  ®^  regret,  and  went  back  to  serve  as  clerk 

in  t\x^  villag"®  where  he  had  spent  his  younger  years. 

'^^at  iVie  two  years  occupied  in  the  Fayetteville  store  were 

^^^Veiitfal<j  is  of  course  to  be  understood  by  all  who  have 

^^y  "knowledge  of  what  the  general  store  of  a  country  vil- 

\^^  15.     Grover  proved   himself  industrious,  faithful,  and 
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well  conducted  in  every  way  ;  and  little  more  than  this  can 
be  gathered  from  the  recollections  of  those  who  knew  him 
at  this  time.  He  left  behind  him  a  reputation  for  fidelity, 
industry  and  open-heartednesS)  which  remains  to  this  day  ; 
and  that  is  enough  for  a  boy  of  fifteen  to  make  for  himself. 
It  is  these  qualities,  developed  in  a  broader  way  in  the  man 
that  have  made  him  so  widely  admired  and  respected. 

At  the  close  of  his  two  years'  service  in  the  Fayetteville 
store,  Grover  returned  to  Clinton  and  took  up  his  studies 
where  he  had  left  them,  all  the  stronger  and  better  for  his 
experience.  But  his  father  had  not  received  the  benefit  to 
his  health  which  he  had  expected  in  this  place,  and  as  the 
continued  failing  of  his  powers  warned  him  to  still  greater 
care  of  himself,  he  decided  to  again  settle  in  a  small  and 
quiet  place  as  pastor,  and  give  up  the  agency  of  the  mis- 
sionjeury  society,  which  required  of  him  much  traveling  and 
frequent  absences  from  his  family  and  the  comforts  of  his 
home.  He  therefore  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  a 
little  hamlet  on  the  Black  River  railroad,  a  few  miles  from 
Utica,  known  as  Holland  Patent. 

To  this  delightfully  rural  and  quiet  place,  Mr.  Cleveland 
removed  with  his  family  in  the  early  autumn  of  1853,  and 
entered  at  once  upon  the  duties  of  the  pastorate.  But  he  had 
taken  the  step  too  late.  He  was  worn  out  when  he  went 
there.  Three  Sundays  only  had  he  preached  to  his  new 
congregation,  when  one  day  the  lamp  of  his  life  suddenly 
went  out.     He  died  with  the  harness  on. 

Grover  Cleveland  was  walking  with  his  sister  in  the  streets 
of  Utica,  unsuspecting  the  approach  of  the  calamity  that 
would  change  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  when  the  news 
of  his  father's  death  was  brought  to  him.  He  went  home 
sad  and  thoughtful,  with  new  responsibilities  and  new  duties 
rising  before  him,  and  comforted  his  widowed  mother  as 
best  he  could  in  this  the  first  time  that  death  had  invadi^ 
their  happy  household. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

o\i^tift^  ^^  Qrover  Cleveland's  Life. — He  Sets  to  Work. — The 

"^c^  York,  l-nstitution  for  the  Blind. — Deterniines  to  be  aLaw- 

^^.-^Offi  for  the  West  to  seek  his  Fortune. — Farmer  Town- 

sctid's  Timely  Loan. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  his  objectiye  Point. — 

A.VisltatBufifalo. 

Grover  Cleveland  was  fifteen  years  old  when  his  father 
died.  This  event  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
Had  the  worthy  clergyman  been  spared  longer  for  this 
world,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  boy,  who  bore 
the  name  of  the  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  was  thus, 
after  a  manner,  marked  for  the  ministry  from  his  birth,  would 
have  had  his  career  shaped,  like  that  of  his  elder  brother, 
in  the  profession  of  his  father.  There  was  ever  a  tendency 
in  the  Cleveland  family  toward  the  church.  £ach  gener- 
ation had  its  prominent  clergyman,  and  each  of  these 
preached  the  gospel  from  pure  love  of  the  work,  accumu- 
lated no  wealth,  and  left  only  good  works  and  a  good  name 
as  a  legacy  to  their  children  and  mankind. 

The  father  of  Grover  Cleveland  had  been  equally  for- 
tunate with  his  ancestors.  He  died  respected  and  beloved, 
leaving  nine  children  as  a  bequest  to  the  world  in  which  he 
had  labored,  and  little  else  to  his  family. 

The  boy  found  himself  with  a  mother  who  now  needed, 
more  than  ever  before,  the  help  which  her  sons  could  give 
her,  and  with  a  family  of  sisters  and  younger  brothers  to 
be  cared  for  and  educated ;  for  the  father  had  always  in- 
sisted that  his  children  should  be  as  well  prepared  for  their 
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life  work  as  he  could  help  them  to  be,  and  his  earnings  in 
the  not  lucrative  occupation  of  a  country  clergyman,  had  all 
been  invested  in  that  way. 

He  did  not  hesitate.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  at 
once  put  his  hand  to  the  work  which  he  saw  before  him. 
His  elder  brother,  William,  was  at  that  time  an  instructor 
in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  New  York.  The  late 
Augustus  Schell  was  at  the  head  of  that  Institution,  and  to 
him  Grover  Cleveland  made  application  for  employment. 
Much  to  his  gratification,  he  was  successful,  and  for  two 
years  he  performed  clerical  duties,  chiefly  as  assistant  to  his 
brother,  in  the  Institution. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  a  lucrative  position  ;  and,  more- 
over, it  had  nothing  of  promise  in  the  way  of  advancement. 
The  boy  had  ambition.  He  felt  in  himself  a  fitness  for 
better  things,  for  a  more  enlarged  career ;  and,  with  the 
purpose  of  launching  out  for  himself,  and  realizing  his  de- 
sire of  being  a  lawyer,  he  surrendered  his  position  in  New 
York  and  returned  for  a  short  time  to  his  mother's  house  at 
Holland  Patent,  until  he  could  perfect  his  plans  for  entering 
.the  great  world. 

There  was  another  boy  in  the  little  town,  who  had  a 
similar  ambition,  and  together  they  decided  to  seek  their 
fortunes,  not  in  the  great  city  of  which  young  Cleveland 
had  sought  hib  first  experience,  but  in  the  exactly  opposite 
direction.     Together,  then,  they  set  out  for  the  great  West. 

The  Clevelands  were,  like  many  clergymen's  families, 
far  from  well  supplied  with  this  world's  goods,  and  the  son 
who  now  left  his  mother's  roof  on  his  final  departure,  was 
obliged  to  ask  from  an  old  friend  of  his  father  the  means 
with  which  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  journey.  His  earn- 
ings during  his  services  in  New  York  had  been  dutifully 
contributed  to  the  general  fund  for  the  family  support,  and 
he  had  little  or  nothing  put  by  for  himself. 
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The  friend  at  whose  hands  he  asked  this  assistance  was 
Hon.  Ingham  Townsend,  of  Floyd,  Oneida  County ;  and  it 
was  readily  granted.  Mr.  Townsend,  when  he  gave  the 
money  to  young  Cleveland,  told  him  that  he  need  never  re- 
turn it,  but  that  should  he  ever  meet  a  young  man  in  need, 
as  he  himself  had  been,  he  might  turn  it  over  to  him,  should 
he  have  it  to  spare.  This  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  this  friend  of  Grover  Cleveland's  father,  who, 
in  hi9  time,  assisted  many  young  men  with  his  means,  to 
make  their  first  start  in  the  world.  He  died  in  1883,  having 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  recipient  of  his  bounty  become 
Grovemor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Something  of  the  struggle  which  Grover  Cleveland  had 
with  fortune  in  the  years  immediately  following  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  not  until  1867  did  he  feel  able  to 
repay  the  twenty-five  dollars  which  Mr.  Townsend  advanced 
to  him  at  this  time.     This  letter  tells  the  story : 

"I  am  now  in  condition  to  pay  my  note  whieh  you  hold 
given  for  money  borrowed  some  y«ars  ago.  I  suppose  I 
might  have  paid  it  long  before,  but  I  have  never  thought 
you  were  in  need  of  it,  and  I  had  other  purposes  for  my 
money.  I  have  forgotten  the  date  of  the  note.  If  you  will 
send  me  it  I  will  mail  you  the  principal  and  interest.  The 
loan  you  made  me  was  my  start  in  life,  and  I  shall  always 
preserve  the  note  as  an  interesting  reminder  of  your  kind- 
ness. Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  With  many  kind  wishes 
to  Mrs.  Townsend  and  your  family,  I  am  yours,  very  re- 
spectfully, 

"Grover  Cleveland." 

With  this  small  sum,  which,  however,  his  habits  of 
economy  served  to  make  equal  to  a  much  larger  amount  in 
the  hands  of  a  less  careful  boy,  he  set  out  in  company  with 
his  friend  to  brave  fortune  in  the  cities  of  Western  New 
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York.  The  boys  sought  employment  in  Utica  and  Syracuse, 
without  success.  Then,  as  by  an  inspiration,  they  turned 
their  way  toward  Cleveland.  As  Grover  himself  said,  the 
name  seemed  a  good  omen. 

It  was  a  strange  quest  on  which  these  two  independent 
young  fellows  thus  set  out.  They  had  no  certain  objective 
point  in  view.  The  world  was  all  before  them.  They  had 
no  influential  friends  to  provide  them  a  place  ;  they  had  no 
advisers  as  to  the  course  to  pursue ;  they  had  very  little 
money  to  l^ep  them  while  on  the  search  for  the  fortune 
which  they  pursued.  A  fancy  for  a  name  was  their  only 
guidance,  together  with  the  vague  conviction  that  in  the 
West  success  awaited  willing  hands  and  brave  hearts. 

But  on  the  way  to  Cleveland  there  lay  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
In  that  city  resided  Lewis  F.  Allen,  whose  wife  was  an 
aunt  of  Grover  Cleveland,  and,  leaving  his  companion  in 
the  city,  young  Cleveland  walked  out  to  that  part  of  the  . 
suburbs  known  as  Black  Rock,  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
kindred  who  lived  there. 

To  his  uncle  aud  aunt,  Grover  explained  the  purpose  of 
his  journey,  and  confided  to  them  the  fact  that  the  city  of 
Cleveland  was  the  point  to  which  his  travels  tended. 

"Grover,"  said  his  uncle,  *'what  are  you  going  to  Cleve- 
land for?" 

"I  want  to  get  into  a  lawyer's  office  there." 

"Stop  here,  my  boy.  The  law  business  is  of  no  use  in 
Ohio.  If  you  stop  here,  I  will  try  to  find  you  a  place.  Any- 
body with  you  ?" 

"Yes ;  one  of  my  friends  was  going  West  to  find  some- 
thing to  do,  and  I  thought  I  would  go  with  him.  I  will 
stop  here  if  he  will  excuse  me  for  leaving  him." 

Young  Cleveland  trudged  back  to  the  city,  explained  the 
situation  to  his  companion,  who  said  it  made  no  difference 
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1.  V  tAaO^i  ^Tkd  Tr^tvimed  to  his  relatives  to  take  up  his 

.  "*  \«    ^^ 

«.v\cVi   ^  cVkCLTice     as   this  was  the  course  of  Grover 

\  TiSi's  -v^anderings  turned.  Buffalo  gained  a  new  citizen, 

V   •    \ca»  tV^an  lYiiTty  years  was  to  be  its  most  distinguished 

^         TVve  ^K)or  \>oy  who,  on  that  spring  day  in  1855,  en- 

^    A  \tt\V.t«o^^^  9Ln^  knowing  no  friend  but  those  few  of  his 

vAood,  '^*  to-day  the  one  in  whose  honor,  as  he  sits  in 

Cap'^^o^  **■    -^^^^'^y*  ^  *^®  chief  executive  of  the  State 

f  'H&ff  'York,  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  ablaze  with  bonfires 

nd  Uluminations,  and  whose  name  is  shouted  with  cheers, 

and  borne  on  banners  along  the  streets. 


■j 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Lewis  F.  Allen's  House  at  Buffalo. — Grover  Cleyeland  a  Member 
of  the  Family. — ^The  American  Herd-Book.  — Reminiscences 
of  Grover*s  Boyhood. — Anecdotes  and  Adventures. 

The  house  and  the  family  into  which  Grover  Cleveland 
entered  in  this  unexpected  and  providential  way  have  a 
peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  here  he  lived  for  the 
years  in  which  he  determined  his  future  career,  and  that 
here  he  developed  from  the  boy  into  the  man.  It  was  the 
simple  fact  that  here  he  found  a  home — kinspeople  and 
something  of  an  occupation — that  fixed  his  wanderings  and 
located  him  for  life  in  this  community.  Such  slight  and 
seemingly  chance  influences  shape  the  destinies  of  men,  and, 
through  men,  of  States  and  peoples. 

It  was  a  beautiful  homestead  in  which  the  young  adven- 
turer in  search  of  fortune  found  himself  anchored  by  the 
invitation  of  his  uncle  and  aunt.  In  the  pleasantest  of  the 
suburbs  of  Buffalo,  about  two  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
city,  and  at  that  time  separated  from  the  main  part  ot  the 
town  by  a  rather  poorly  kept  road,  stood  the  house  of  Mr. 
Allen.  The  local  name  of  the  place  was  Black  Rock,  so 
called  from  a  rocky  formation  in  the  Niagara  river  close  by. 

The  homestead  of  the  Aliens  was  a  square,  solidly  built 
farmhouse  of  stone,  roughly  stuccoed  outside  and  present- 
ing a  handsome  and  substantial  appearance.  It  was  decid- 
edly pretentious  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  wooden 
and  clapboard  structures,  and  presented  a  somewhat  elegant 
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appearance  although  the  main  side  of  its  architecture  seemed 
that  of  comfort  and  stability.  The  house  stood  back  from 
the  road  at  a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  feet,  the  ground 
slightly  rising,  and,  from  the  rear  of  the  house  sloping  gently 
through  an  orchard  of  fruit  trees  to  the  Niagara  river. 
The  fine  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  was  diversified  with 
shade  and  ornamental  trees,  and  on  either  side  was  a  gar- 
den, with  pleasant  fields  beyond. 

This  house  is  also  in  a  certain  way  historic,  having  been 
built  in  the  year  1817  by  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter,  a  man  of 
considerable  distinction  half  a  century  ago,  for  his  own  resi- 
dence. Gen.  Porter  was  Secretary  of  War  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  during  the  war  of  1812 
bore  a  commission  as  Major*- General  of  the  New  York 
forces.     Mr.  Allen  took  up  his  residence  here  in  1836. 

It  was  evidently  the  residence  of  a  man  of  culture  and 
taste,  and  of  one  who,  moreover,  was  possessed  of  sufficient 
means  to  concede  something  to  beauty  while  providing  for 
utility.  The  house  still  stands  and  is  still  occupied  by  Mr. 
Allen.  Its  front  is  softened  and  beautified  by  graceful 
cbmbing  vines  that  clamber  over  the  stucco  and  underneath 
the  pillared  porch.  The  trees  in  front  have  grown  to  conceal 
the  house  from  the  passer  on  the  street,  through  which  fre- 
quent horse-cars  run  to  and  from  the  business  part  of  the 
city.  The  lawn  is  broken  by  well-kept  beds  of  ornamental 
flowers,  and  here  and  there  about  the  grounds  are  seen  a 
miniature  tent,  a  doll's  carriage,  a  child's  cart,  and  other 
evidences  of  the  parading  presence  of  the  grandchildren. 
At  the  back  of  the  house  the  Niagara  river  still  flows  swift- 
ly, broad  and  glistening ;  but  the  orchard  is  cut  through  by 
the  rails  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  over  which,  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  river,  thunder  the  great  trains, 
miaking  even  the  solid  dwelling  tremble  with  their  vibration. 

Inside,  the  house  has  that  look  of  old-fashioned  comfort 
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which  comes  of  long  years  of  continuoas  occupancy  by  the 
same  family.  Its  appearance  is  much  the  same  as  when 
young  Cleveland  took  up  his  residence  within  its  walls. 
The  rooms  are  low-studded,  comfortable,  with  wide  fire- 
places, and  furnished  with  comfort  and  taste.  It  needs  but 
a  glance  around  to  learn  that  it  is  the  home  of  a 
man  of  culture.  Books,  books,  everywhere ;  periodicals  in 
familiar  confusion  on  tables  and  stands  ;  on  the  walls,  prints 
of  old  engravers  after  subjects  from  SaJvator  Rosa,  Claude 
Lorraine,  Rembrandt,  and  one  or  two  of  Trumbull's  histor- 
ical pictures ;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  specimens  of  severe 
art  there  crops  out  here  and  there  as  evidence  of  the  owner's 
specialty  in  a  bright-colored  print  of  some  famous  short-horn 
buU. 

Mr.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  a  hale  and  well-preserved  gentleman 
of  eighty*four  years,  has  lived  more  than  half  his  long  life  in 
this  house.  He  has  a  farm  on  Grand  Island,  not  far  dis* 
tant,  which  he  has  always  kept  stocked  with  fine  cattle. 
This,  indeed,  was  the  specialty  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  is  well 
and  widely  known  as  the  author  of  the  American  Herd 
Book,  a  work  in  many  volumes,  whose  value  is  understood 
by  breeders  as  the  only  authentic  and  authoritative  record 
of  American  short-horns. 

Mr.  Allen  is  a  strict  Presbyterian  in  religious  belief,  and, 
as  he  describes  himself,  a  ^^very  black  Republican"  in  poli- 
tics. He  is  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  genial  and  convers- 
able in  a  marked  degree,  and  chats  pleasantly  about  the  boy- 
hood of  his  distinguished  nephew ;  but  the  close  observer 
will  detect  in  his  tone  something  of  a  struggle  between  the 
very  justifiable  pride  of  relationship  and  a  sort  of  feeling  of 
resentment  that  Grover  has  won  distinction  as  a  Democrat 
and  not  as  a  Republican. 

^^But  I  don't  care  about  politics,''  he  adds,  with  the  air 
which  so  well  becomes  his  gray  hairs  and  the  strong,  kindly 
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face  of  one  who  has  reached  in  years  the  point  whence  he 
can  look  far  back  and  down  upon  the  world. 

"Grover's  father,"  says  Mr.  Allen,  "was  a  good  man. 
He  was  highly  respected  as  a  minister  and  was  a  preacher 
of  fine  abilities.  But  his  modesty  killed  him.  I  mean  that 
he  didn't  have  push  enough.  He  was  conscientious  and  de- 
voted to  his  work,  but  he  never  could  take  advantage  of  his 
opportunities  for  advancement.  He  never  got  along  in  the 
world  as  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  been  a  little  more 
worldly.  He  had  a  large  family.  After  he  left  college  he 
went  to  teach  school  in  Baltimore,  and  found  his  wife  there. 
They  had  nine  children.  Cecil  and  Fred — ^the  two  who 
were  lost  at  sea — went  into  the  army  when  the  civil  war 
broke  out.  All  the  daughters  are  living.  Four  of  them 
are  married.  Yes,  the  youngest  one  has  inherited  her 
father's  literary  abilities.  The  course  of  lectures  she  deliv- 
ered last  winter  at  Elmira  College,  on  medical  history,  is 
said  to  have  been  very  fine  and  very  successful." 

Mr.  Allen's  reminescences  of  young  Cleveland,  during  his 
residence  at  the  Black  Rock  homestead,  are  chiefiy  those  of 
a  familiar,  boyish  life,  work  and  play  mingled. 

"Grover  was  a  funny  boy,"  says  Mr.  Allen.  "He  had  a 
great  deal  of  wit ;  was  quick  and  lively.  He  was  always 
getting  into  scrapes." 

Apropos  of  this,  the  old  gentleman  laughs  heartily  as  he 
recounts  some  of  those  insignificant  incidents  which  occur  in 
every  boy's  life. 

"I  have  always  had  a  farm  on  Grand  Island.  I  keep 
fifty  cows  there  now  and  shall  cut  one  hundred  tons  of  hay 
this  year.  Grover  used  to  go  to  the  farm  with  my  boys, 
and  they  probably  spent  as  much  time  in  fishing  as  they  did 
in  work  there.  One  day  they  pulled  in  a  big  muscolonge. 
You  know  what  that  is?  A  sort  of  pike,  only  bigger. 
This  one  had  a  head  as  large  as  a  calf's,  and  a  mouth  that 
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looked  very  interesting.  Grover  wanted  to  examine  it  in- 
side, and  took  a  stick  to  open  the  muscolonge's  jaws.  But 
the  fish  was  not  quite  dead  ;  the  stick  slipped  and  Grover's 
fingers  were  caught  as  if  it  had  been  a  steel  trap.  He 
squealed  well,  for  his  finger  was  about  bitten  off.  The  boys 
had  to  pry  open  the  fellow's  mouth  to  get  Grover's  hand 
free. 

"One  day  he  was  getting  some  points  about  a  yoke  of  steers 
I  had  just  bought.  ^Better  not  touch  them  oxen,'  I  said  to 
him ;  but  he  thought  he  knew  more  about  them  than  I  did, 
and  he  wanted  to  find  out  still  more.  Well,  they  kicked 
him  across  the  stable.  This  wasn't  what  he  wanted  to  find 
out ;  but  he  got  that,  too." 

It  was  a  life  comparatively  without  incident  that  Grover 
Cleveland  passed  in  his  uncle's  family ;  a  life  filled  with 
good,  honest  work,  with  books  and  with  farming,  and  also 
with  the  country  sports  in  which  a  boy  of  his  years  finds 
variety  and  relaxation.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  had  in  no 
way  lost  sight  of  the  purpose  which  started  him  on  his  wan- 
derings through  Western  New  York,  and  his  determination 
to  make  a  beginning  in  his  chosen  profession  and  follow  it 
up  to  success  was  as  strong  as  ever. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Works  at  Authorship. — Looking  for  a  Place  in  a  Lawyer's  Office. 
— Grover  Takes  a  Desk  with  Rogers,  Bowen  and  Rogers. — His 
Adventure  with  Blackstone. — Picking  Up  a  Legal  Education. 
—His  Early  Struggles  with  the  World.— Settled  at  Last  in 
Buffalo. 

Mr.  Allen's  proposition  to  young  Cleveland  was  that  he 
should  remain  at  his  house  and  assist  him  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  second  volume  of  his  American  Herd  Book, 
which  he  then  had  in  hand.  He  needed  not  only  a  clerk 
and  copyist,  but  an  assistant  possessed  of  intelligence,  judg- 
ment, and  some  degree  of  literary  skill,  as  well  as  industry. 
He  thought  he  could  make  Grover  answer  his  purpose,  and 
so  he  offered  him  a  home  and  occupation. 

Grover  fully  realized  the  expectations  of  his  uncle.  He 
did  his  work  well  and  faithfully,  and  no  doubt  more  than 
earned  the  compensation  which  he  received,  so  far  as  a 
close  commercial  computation  of  values  is  concerned ;  al- 
though the  value  of  the  opportunity  of  establishing  himself 
and  enjoying  a  home  while  seeking  a  permanent  location, 
was  an  advantage  that  cannot  easily  be  estimated.  Mr. 
AJlen  subsequently,  in  the  preface  to  the  fiflh  volume  of  his 
Herd  Book,  published  in  1861,  six  years  after  the  arrival 
of  young  Cleveland  at  Buffalo,  and  when  the  boy  had  ac- 
quired a  position  at  the  bar,  and  was  beginning  to  show  the 
stuff  that  >vas  in  him,  made  a  handsome  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  services.     In  this  preface  he  says : 

^^In  the  compilation  of  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
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volumes  of 'this  work,  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my 
acknowledgment  to  the  kindness,  industry,  and  ability  of 
my  young  friend  and  kinsman,  Grover  Cleveland,  Esq.,  of 
Bulfalo,  a  gentleman  of  the  legal  profession,  who  has  kindly 
assisted  my  labors  in  correcting  and  arranging  the  pedigrees 
for  publication  ;  and  to  him  is  a  portion  of  the  credit  due 
Tor  the  very  creditable  display  which  our  American  short- 
horns make  before  the  agricultural  public." 

*'I  was  impressed,"  s«vys  Mr.  Allen,  "with  the  quick- 
ness of  intellect  which  the  boy  displayed.  He  had  one  of 
the  readiest  minds  I  have  ever  found  ;  was  prompt,  accu- 
rate, and,  in  short,  a  remarkably  bright  young  fellow.  Like 
all  boys,  he  was  fond  of  fishing  and  shooting,  and  used  to 
go  off  with  my  sons  for  such  sport  as  there  was  around 
here ;  but  when  he  had  work  to  do  he  did  it,  and  did  it 
well." 

Work  on  the  second  volume  of  the  Herd  Book  lasted  only 
through  the  summer  months  ;  and  as  the  volume  began  to 
take  complete  shape  in  the  fall,  young  Cleveland  turned  his 
thoughts  more  directly  toward  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose  of  securing  a  place  in  some  lawyer's  ofRce,  where 
he  might  begin  the  preparation  for  the  career  which  he  had 
in  his  mind. 

"I  knew  all  the  lawyers  worth  knowing  in  Buffalo," 
says  Mr.  Allen,  "and  I  began  to  look  around  among  them. 
One  day  I  said,  'Grover,  you  had  better  go  up  and  see 
Hibbard.'  Well,  he  went  up  and  saw  him  ;  but  Hibbard 
asked  him  some  question  that  Grover,  who  was  a  high- 
spirited  boy,  thought  impertinent,  and  he  just  turned 
around  and  walked  out  of  the  office  and  back  home  again. 

"Then  I  went  into  town  myself  and  saw  Rogers — Rogers, 
Bowen  and  Rogers  it  was  then  ;  they  are  all  dead  now  but 
one,  who  is  in  Europe — and  asked  him  if  they  didn't  want 
a  boy  in  the  office.     Rogers  said  they  didn't  want  any  one, 
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though  they  liked  smart  boys.  I  told  him  there  was  a 
smart  boy  at  my  house  who  wanted  to  come  in  and  see 
what  he  could  do.  ^Well,'  said  Rogers,  Hhere's  a  table,' 
pointing  to  one  in  a  corner. 

"That's  the  way  Grover  went  into  their  office.  Rogers 
took  him  in  as  a  favor  to  me,  without  seeing  the  boy  at  all. 
But  they  soon  found  out  he  was  smart,  and  then  they 
wanted  to  keep  him.  I  told  them  to  pay  him  what  they 
could  afford  to  pay."         ^ 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1855  that  Grover  Cleveland,  then 
eighteen  years  old,  entered  the  law  office  of  Rogers,  Bowen 
and  Rogers,  with  the  privilege  of  using  the  law  library  of 
the  firm,  and  picking  up  such  knowledge  of  the  work  as 
might  come  in  his.  way.  He  paid  no  fee  for  the  privilege, 
but  was  expected  to  make  himself  useful  in  the  line  of  the 
business.  The  story  runs  that  the  senior  Rogers,  the  one 
who  subsequently  ran  for  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  ticket 
with  Morgan,  on  his  entrance  into  the  office,  took  up  a  copy 
of  Blackstone,  and  planted  it  on  the  table  before  the  boy 
with  a  bang  that  made  the  dust  fly,  saying : 

"That's  where  they  all  begin." 

The  lad  did  begin,  with  a  zealous  perseverance,  on  the 
somewhat  forbidding  volume,  and  kept  on  until  he  mastered 
it.  They  say  that  he  never  forgot  one  night  that  he  spent 
alone  in  the  office  with  the  old  jurist,  he  having  become  so 
absorbed  in  the  study  that  he  was  locked  in  when  the  rest 
went  home. 

Grover  Cleveland  lived  with  his  uncle  during  the.  early 
period  of  his  occupancy  of  a  desk  in  the  office  of  Rogers, 
Bowen  and  Rogers.  It  was  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  his 
home  to  that  office,  and  as  there  was  no  public  conveyance 
at  that  time  he  used  to  walk  back  and  forth  daily.  In  spite 
of  the  distance,  over  rugged  roads,  he  was  noticed  as  the 
most  regular  and  punctual  of  the  young  men  in  the  office. 
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It  is  only  natural  that  there  should  be  romantic  stones 
and  exaggerated  traditions  about  this  period  of  young 
Cleveland's  life ;  and  many  such  are  told  relating  to  his 
struggles  and  his  deprivations.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
place  any  such  embroidery  upon  the  plain  and  simple  truth 
concerning  this  part  of  his  life.  And  the  truth  is*  that, 
while  he  was  a  poor  boy,  working  hard  to  fit  himself  for  a 
profession,  he  was  neither  destitute  nor  suffering,  and  that 
the  hardships  which  he  had  to  endure  were  neither  extraor- 
dinary nor  cruel. 

Referring  to  some  of  these  stories  which  found  their  way 
into  public  print  about  the  time  of  Grovemor  Cleveland's 
nomination  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Allen  writes : 

^^I  find  some  gross  inaccuracies  relating  to  his  advent  in 
this  city  which  in  justice  to  him  at  least  should  be  corrected. 
He  had  on  several  occasions  from  his  early  boyhood  been  a 
visitor  in  my  family  for  weeks  together,  and  ingratiated 
himself  in  our  kind  feelings.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
1854,  afler  diligent  emplojrment  in  sundry  occupations  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere,  not  altogether  con- 
genial to  his  future  purposes  in  life,  he  came  to  my  house 
in  this  city  on  a  brief  call,  while  on  his  way  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  where  without  a  single  friend  or  acquaintance  he 
intended  to  find  his  way  into  a  law  office  to  acquire  a. 
knowledge  of  that  profession.  On  disclosing  his  intention, 
I  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  so  precarious  an  attempt 
and  advised  him  to  remain  five  months  in  my  employment, 
where  he  could  be  useful,  for  which  I  would  compensate 
him,  and  mean  time  assist  if  possible,  to  a  situation  with 
some  eminent  law  firm  in  this  city  to  prosecute  his  studies 
for  a  profession  which  he  had  selected  for  his  future  hopes 
and  industry.  Ending  his  summer  labors  with  me,  on 
application  to  the  distinguished  law  firm  of  Messrs.  H.  W, 
Rogers  and  Dennis  Bowen  by  both  of  us,  he  was  kindly 
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introduced  to  a  table  in  their  office  where  only  an  assistant 
copyist  and  an  established  student  of  the  profession  were 
employed.  There  young  Grover  took  his  place  and  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  rudiments  of  his  future  profession, 
without  any  'nominal  pay  of  $3.00  or  $4.00  a  week  to 
pay  for  his  board  and  washing,'  again  erroneously  stated, 
for  young  law  clerks  seldom  receive  any  compensation  for 
their  first  year's  labor  in  a  law  ofjUce. 

He  boarded  with  my  family  for  perhaps  a  year,  well 
clothed,  lacking  neither  an  'overcoat'  or  'boots,'  in  place 
of  'broken  shoes  in  sleet  and  snow,'  but  sufficient,  in  all 
bodily  requirements  for  health  and  comfort  by  his  earnings 
with  me,  honestly  and  faithfully  rendered.  He  assisted  me 
for  some  years  afterwards  at  intervals,  spared  from  his 
studious  employment,  in  the  compilation  of  my  succeeding 
volumes  of  a  valuable  work,  with  due  compensation  for  his 
labor.  He  was  no  mendicant  for  employment  in  whatever 
he  rendered  services,  but  earned  his  wages,  whatever  they 
might  be,  as  any  other  bright  and  diligent  young  man  has 
done,  until  he  established  himself  in  his  profession  with 
success  and  honor.  I  know  no  reason  why,  in  writing  up 
the  history  of  one  who  has  so  rapidly  risen  to  public  esti- 
mation in  any  phase  of  life  he  should  needlessly  be  placed 
in  an  early  destitute  condition  of  charity  or  necessity,  in 
contrast  with  the  eminent  position  to  which  his  ability  has 
subsequently  elevated  him." 

To  the  writer,  Mr.  Allen  said,  with  some  natural  indig- 
nation : 

"Grover  came  here  well  clad  and  not  in  any  way  desti- 
tute, except  of  ready  money.  I  got  him  two  or  three  suits 
of  clothes  while  he  was  here,  before  he  began  to  earn 
enough  money  to  clothe  himself,  and  he  was  as  well  dressed 
as  any  of  the  boys  about  here — as  well  as  you  are  this 
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minute.     He  never  suffered  from  want,  and  never  went 
hungry  unless  he  wanted  to." 

One  day  his  uncle  asked  him : 

*'How  are  you  getting  along  at  the  office,  Grover?" 

"Pretty  well,  sir  ;  only  they  don't  tell  me  anything." 

Mr.  Allen  repeated  this  remark  to  Mr.  Rogers  when  next 
they  met,  and  the  reply  was : 

**If  the  boy  has  got  brains  he  will  find  out  for  himself 
without  any  telling." 

Young  Cleveland  had  brains,  and  he  began  to  find  out 
quite  rapidly.  He  was  not  long  in  the  office  before  the 
firm  engaged  his  services  at  a  fixed  salary,  sufficiently  Jib- 
eral  to  admit  of  his  taking  a  room  in  the  city,  where  he 
could  be  nearer  the  office,  and  paying  his  own  board. 
His  uncle  consented  to  the  change  in  residence,  although 
offering  the  young  man  a  permanent  home  under  his  roof 
if  he  desired  to  retain  it. 

Thus  Grover  Cleveland  was  at  last  settled  in  the  city, 
which  was  ever  after  to  claim  him,  earning  his  own  living 
on  the  threshold  of  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Eight  Tears  of  Study  and  Work.— A  Faithful  Student  and  an  Effi- 
cient Clerk. — Testimony  of  his  Employers  to  the  Character  of 
the  Young  Man. — He  Is  Admitted  to  the  Bar. — Appointed  As- 
sistant District  Attorney. — His  Splendid  Record  in  that  Office. 
— Is  Nominated  for  District  Attorney,  and  Defeated  by  the 
Republican  Candidate. — His  Law  Partnerships. 

For  eight  years — ^that  is,  until  he  entered  public  life  as  a 
law  officer  of  the  Government — G rover  Cleveland  remained 
in  the  office  of  Rogers,  Bowen  and  Rogers.  In  four  years 
of  close  study,  and  careful  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
business,  he  had  prepared  himself  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
passed  his  examination,  and  was  admitted  a  full  member  of 
the  profession.  At  this  time,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  office  in  which  he  had  his  desk,  as  con- 
fidential clerk  in  charge  of  the  business  of  the  firm. 

Four  years  more  passed  quietly  and  uneventfully  in  this 
position,  the  young  lawyer  steadily  making  friends  in  his 
profession,  and  winning  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
associates. 

All  this  time  he  was  establishing  the  character  by  which  he 
is  known  in  the  community.  And  he  was  doing  this  slowly, 
if  surely,  for  the  reason  that  he  employed  no  factitious 
means  of  securing  popularity.  He  even  neglected  the  ad- 
vantages which  society  offered,  and  while  he  lived  by  no 
means  the  life  of  a  recluse,  he  was  never  an  attendant  at 
social  gatherings.  His  employers  oflen  asked  him  to  their 
houses,  but  he  nev^er  went.     But,  says  one  of  his  associates 
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of  those  days,  "Grover  won  our  admiration  by  his  three 
traits  of  indomitable  industry,  unpretentious  courage  and 
unswerving  honesty.  I  never  saw  a  more  thorough  man  at 
anything  he  undertook.  Whatever  the  subject  was,  he  was 
reticent  until  he  had  mastered  all  its  bearings  and  made  up 
his  own  mind — and  then  nothing  could  swerve  him  from  his 
conviction.  It  was  this  quality  of  intellectual  integrity, 
more  than  anything  else  perhaps,  that  made  him  afterwards 
listened  to  and  respected,  when  more  brilliant  men,  who 
were  opposed  to  him,  were  applauded  and  forgotten." 

This  comment  upon  the  character  of  Grover  Cleveland, 
as  it  was  in  his  early  manhood,  is  now  respected  by  aU  the 
associates  of  his  later  years.  Industry,  courage,  and  hon- 
esty are  the  traits  that  have  marked  the  man  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  to  this  day. 

One  of  the  present  partners  in  the  law  firm  with  which 
young  Cleveland  studied  says : 

'^It  amuses  me  to  hear  this  talk  about  Mr.  Cleveland's  lack 
of  ability.  He  is  the  strongest  character  I  ever  knew  without 
a  national  reputation.  He  is  a  fine  lawyer,  and  had  he  ever 
been  ambitious  to  make  a  show,  could  at  any  time  have 
been  a  leader.  He  is  incapable  of  willful  wrong,  and  noth- 
ing on  earth  could  swerve  him  from  his  convictions  of  duty. 
His  thorough  honesty  cannpt  be  questioned,  and,  without 
being  what  might  be  called  a  brilliant  man,  he  has  always 
been  regarded  an  able  and  safe  one  in  every  illation  of  life." 

It  was  while  he  was  still  at  his  desk,  in  the  law  ofHce  of 
this  firm,  at  the  same  time  accumulating  such  private  prac- 
tice as  he  could,  that,  in  1863,  the  question  of  who  should 
be  appointed  Assistant  District  Attorney  for  the  County  of 
Erie  was  discussed  among  the  young  lawyers  of  Buffalo, 
several  of  whom  were  eligible  for  the  office,  and  quite  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  appointment.  Cleveland  advanced 
no  claims  for  position.     He  kept  quietly  at  his  office  work. 
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But  the  result  of  the  conferences  and  discussions  of  his 
young  brother  lawyers  was  that  he  was  the  person  who 
ought  to  have  it,  and  he  was  strongly  urged  to  accept. 

This  incident  is  characteristiq  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  pecu- 
liarity and  of  his  entire  political  career.  Never  has  he  sought 
an  office  ;  always  has  he  been  taken  up  and  put  into  public 
station  by  others  without  effort  of  his  own.  This  statement, 
which  sounds  incredible  in  these  days  of  office-seeking,  of 
log-rolling  and  corruption,  is  nevertheless  absolutely  true  of 
Grover  Cleveland.  In  his  case  the  office  has  always  sought 
the  man.  And  his  advancement  from  one  station  of  trust  to 
another  has  always  been  because  in  each  he  has  displayed 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  make  an  honest,  suc- 
cessful administration.  These  qualities  are  inherent  in  the 
character  of  the  man,  and  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  they 
will  continue  to  rule  his  conduct  in  the  highest  office  to 
which  he  is  called,  as  they  did  in  his  first  entrance  into  pub- 
lic life,  as  Assistant  District  Attorney  of  Erie  County,  New 
York. 

Cleveland  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office  in  1863, 
the  District  Attorney  at  that  time  being  C.  C.  Torrance. 
Mr.  Torrance  was  in  delicate  health,  and,  moreover,  had 
his  residence  down  thirty  miles  from  Buffalo,  out  in  the 
country,  at  a  place  called  Gowanda.  Very  naturally,  with 
a  young,  vigorous  and  ambitious  assistant,  whom  no  amount 
of  work  could  daunt,  the  District  Attorney  preferred  to  stay 
at  his  quiet  country  home  to  rest,  letting  Cleveland  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  office. 

The  whole  work  of  the  District  Attorney's  office,  in  fact, 
came  upon  the  hands  of  young  Cleveland.  But  he  was 
strong  and  eager  for  it ;  it  was  his  first  appearance  in  public 
life,  his  first  chance  to  make  bis  ability  recognized ;  and 
he  took  hold  of  the  work  fearlessly,  and  carried  it  through 
with  success.    His  remarkable  vital  strength  enabled  him  to 
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endure  fatigue,  and  wrestle  with  tasks  that  would  have 
prostrated  a  man  of  ordinary  physique  ;  while  his  habits  of 
industry,  learned  in  a  hard  school,  stood  him  in  good  stead 
under  the  accumulation  of  business  which  demanded  his 
attention.     He  had  remarkable  success. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Grover's  two  brothers  had 
enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  and  he  had  assumed  to  a 
greater  extent  the  filial  duty  of  assisting  to  maintain  the 
far  from  opulent  household  establishment  of  his  widowed 
mother  and  his  younger  sisters.  There  now  came  a  time 
when  the  demands  of  the  war  came  yet  closer  upon  him. 
He  was  drafted.  At  that  moment  he  was  carrying  on  for 
the  Government  a  large  number  of  important  cases,  with 
w.hich,  owing  to  the  illness  and  absence  of  the  District  At- 
torney, he  alone  was  familiar  and  competent  to  deal,  and 
his  duty  to  the  people,  whose  servant  he  was,  imperatively 
required  him  to  stay.  There  was  no  question  as  to  an 
alternative  course.  He  promptly  furnished  a  substitute  and 
remained  at  his  post. 

He  made  a  splendid  record  in  the  office  during  the  three 
years  of  his  incumbrancy.  His  able  discharge  of  its  duties 
rendered  him  a  conspicuous  candidate  for  promotion. 
Hence,  in  1865,  the  Democrats  of  Erie  County  nominated 
him  for  District  Attorney.  This,  also,  was  done  without 
his  solicitation,  or  eveOr  his  knowledge.  The  nomination 
came  to  him,  as  the  former  appointment  had  come,  as  an 
expression  of  confidence  in  his  ability  and  his  integrity,  not 
as  the  result  of  intrigue  or  self-seeking. 

Indeed,  Cleveland  hesitated  to  accept  the  honor,  feeling  a 
natural  reluctance  from  the  fact  that  District  Attorney  Tor- 
rance, by  whom  he  was  appointed,  had  expressed  a  wish 
for  a  renomination.  The  convention,  however,  decided 
the  matter  for  him,  and  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  candi- 
dacy ;  but  only  on  the  condition  that  he  should  take  no  part 
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in  the  canvass.  In  fact,  he  held  himself  at  that  time,  as 
ever  since,  strictly  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his 
station,  subject  only  to  the  call  of  the  people  whom  he 
served. 

The  Republican  candidate  for  District  Attorney  at  this 
election  was  L3rman  K.  Bass ;  and  it  speaks  volumes  for 
the  appreciation  in  which  young  Cleveland  was  held  in  the 
communfty,  that,  in  the  strongly  Republican  County  of 
£rie,  at  a  time  when  party  lines  were  so  strictly  drawn  as 
in  1865,  the  Republican  candidate  was  successful  by  a  ma- 
jority of  not  more  than  three  hundred  votes. 

Cleveland  did  not  lift  a  finger  in  aid  of  his  own  canvass. 
And  it  is  told  of  him,  that,  on  the  day  of  election,  he  was 
quietly  engaged  in  the  business  of  his  office,  trying  a  case 
in  court.  So  far  was  he  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
style  a  practical  politician.  The  only  politics  which  he 
recognized  was  a  loyal  regard  for  duty  and  conscience. 

The  experience  which  Cleveland  gained  during  his  three 
years'  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  District  Attorney's 
office  was  just  what  he  needed.  It  gave  him  the  practice 
of  actual  hard  work  in  important  cases  before  the  courts, 
and  it  strengthened  him  in  his  professional  knowledge  at 
every  point.  Moreover,  it  brought  him  into  prominence  at 
the  bar,  and  gave  him  a  standing  which  was  everywhere 
recognized  when  he  left  the  office  in»1866. 

In  that  year  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Major  Isaac 
K.  Vanderpoel,  which  continued  until  1869.  Major  Van- 
derpoel  was  formerly  State  Treasurer,  an  able  lawyer,  and 
a  respected  man.  The  style  of  the  firm  was  Vanderpoel 
and  Cleveland.  He  afterward,  when  Major  Vanderpoel  be- 
came Police  Justice,  associated  with  himself  the  late  A.  P. 
Lanning  and  Oscar  Folsom,  the  firm  name  being  Lanning, 
Cleveland  and  Folsom.  The  office  of  this  firm  was  in  Sen- 
eca street,  and  Cleveland,  in  accordance  with  his  unpreten- 
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tious  custom,  occupied  apartments  in  the  same  building, 
and  over  his  law  office. 

Mr.  Cleveland  subsequently  had  other  associations  in  his 
business  as  attorney-at-law.  His  fonner  antagonist,  Ly- 
man K.  Bass,  leaving  the  office  of  District  Attorney  after 
serving  two  terms,  and  subsequently  being  elected  to  Con- 
gress, the  firm  of  Bass,  Cleveland  and  Bissell  was  formed 
in  1874.  As  Mr.  Bass  was  engaged  in  his  Congressional 
work,  and  doing  no  active  business  in  the  law,  Cleveland 
was  in  fact  at  the  head  of  the  firm,  which  quickly  came 
into  prominence  as  one  of  the  leading  law  firms  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  doing  a  large  and  lucrative  business,  and  in- 
trusted with  very  important  interests.  Mr.  Bass  subse- 
quently removed  to  Colorado  on  account  of  his  health,  and 
the  firm  became  Cleveland  and  Bissell,  to  which  partnership 
Mr.  George  J.  Sicard  was  admitted  in  1881. 

During  his  term  as  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  Mr.  Cleveland 
continued  a  member  of  the  firm,  although  giving  his  atten- 
tion to  the  official  duties  of  his  public  office. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  Snccessfal  Lawyer. — Celebrated  Cases  in  which  Cleveland  was 
Counsel. — The  Grape  Sugar  Case. — Largest  Jury  Verdict  ever 
Rendered  in  Erie  County. — The  Great  Bennett  Libel  Case. — 
Testimony  of  Political  Opponents  to  Cleveland's  High  Standing 
at  the  Bar. — His  Kindness  to  Young  Lawyers. — Generosity  to 
His  Clients. 

In  the  practice  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Cleveland  made  a 
substantial  an<Lacknowledged  success.  The  solid  qualities 
which  had  marked  his  chara<;ter  in  his  earlier  years,  and 
which  had  sustained  him  in  his  battle  against  adverse  cir- 
cumstances in  the  world,  developed  as  he  matured  into  traits 
which  commanded  respect  and  admiration.  The  law  firms 
with  which  he  was  connected  attained  a  place  among  the  first 
in  that  section  of  the  State,  and  his  individual  reputation 
was  that  of  one  of  the  soundest  and  ablest  lawyers. 

Several  of  the  most  important  and  celebrated  civil  cases 
that  appear  on  the  records  of  the  courts  during  the  time 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  in  active  practice  of  his  profession, 
were  conducted  by  him.  One  of  these  was  the  suit  of  Al- 
berger  and  Williams  vs.  C.  J.  Hamlin  and  the  American 
Grape  Sugar  Company.  This  was  an  action  for  the  con- 
version of  certain  stock  of  the  Grape  Sugar  Company.  It 
was  tried  at  Batavia.  Cleveland  was  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiff, wlio  sought  to  recover  a  large  sum.  He  secured  an 
award  to  liis  client  of  $247,000.  This  is  the  largest  jury 
verdict  ever  rendered  in  that  part  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
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and  it  was  obtained  through   the  skin  and  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Cleveland. 

A  yet  more  widely  noted  case,  was  the  famous  Bennett 
libel  suit  in  18G8.  This  was  notorious  because  of  the  scan- 
dal involved,  the  prominence  of  the  parties  concerned  giving 
the  facts  a  peculiar  interest.  As  Mr.  Cleveland  did  the  work 
in  this  case,  some  interest  attaches  to  the  circumstances. 

One  of  the  vast  industries  of  Buffalo  is  the  transporta- 
tion and  dealing  in  grain,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  capital 
of  the  merchants  of  that  city  is  represented  by  grain  in 
transit  or  stored  in  the  huge  elevators  that  rear  their  tremen- 
dous bulk  along  the  lake  and  river  front.  Of  course,  spec- 
ulation ran  high  in  this  commodity,  and  large  amounts  of 
money  were  constantly  employed  also  in  the  legitimate  busi- 
ness. 

It  was  the  custom,  among  the  Buffalo  banks,  to  accom- 
modate their  regular  customers  with  advances  on  grain 
actually  stored  in  the  elevators ;  the  security  taking  the 
shape  of  a  certificate  from  the  elevator  company,  indorsed 
by  the  merchant.  This  was  ordinarily  a  solid  transaction, 
as  safe  and  legitimate  as  any  loan  or  collateral.  But  at  one 
time  it  became  whispered  about  that  the  nefarious  practice 
was  obtaining  among  dealers  of  securing  loans  on  certifi- 
cates of  grain  which  had  never  been  received,  or  which  bad 
been  removed  after  arrival.  The  banks  were  said  to  wink 
at  the  practice,  for  the  reason  that  notes  given  with  such 
collateral,  being  fraudulent,  were  certain  to  be  paid  at  ma- 
turity in  order  to  avoid  exposure.  So  strong  became  the 
feeling  in  this  matter,  that  the  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,  Mr.  James  N.  Matthews,  was  appealed 
to  with  the  request  to  denounce  such  methods  in  interest  of 
legitimate  and  honest  business. 

Mr.  Matthews  declined  to  make  any  general  charges,  but 
offered  to  expose  any  individual  case  of  wrong-doing.    This 
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wa8  furnished  in  the  case  of  Hon.  David  S.  Bennett,  then 
a  member  of  Congress  and  a  large  dealer  in  grain  in  Buf- 
falo, who,  as  was  represented,  had  obtained  an  advance 
from  one  of  the  Buffalo  banks  on  a  certificate  of  grain  in 
an  elevator  when  the  grain  was  not  there,  the  cargo  having 
been  removed.  The  statement  of  this  case  in  the  Commer- 
cial Advertiser  brought  forward  Mr.  Bennett  in  his  own 
defense.  He  instituted  a  suit  for  libel  against  Matthews 
and  Warren,  proprietors  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  lay- 
ing his  damages  at  $100,000. 

Lanning,  Cleveland  and  Folsom  were  retained  for  the  de- 
fense. Mr.  Bennett's  lawyers  were  William  H.  Green  and 
William  Dorsheimer.  The  attorney  of  record  in  this  case, 
on  the  part  of  the  defense,  is  Benjamin  F.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  Lanning  made  the  argument ;  but  the  working  counsel 
was  Grover  Cleveland,  and  the  successful  vindication  of  his 
clients  was  due  to  the  thorough  and  masterly  way  in  which 
he  worked  up  the  case. 

In  order  to  secure  a  verdict  for  the  defense,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  truth  of  the  accusations  against  Bennett 
in  the  Commercial  Advertiser ;  and  this  was  difficult,  not 
only  because  of  the  high  standing,  wealth  and  business  and 
political  reputation  of  Mr.  Bennett,  but  from  tlje  necessity 
of  identifying  his  knowledge  of  the  removal  of  the  cargo 
in  q«estion  before  obtaining  the  loan  upon  the  fraudulent 
certificate.  Difficult  as  the  case  was,  the  energy  and  skill 
of  Grover  Cleveland  accomplished  successfully  the  work 
which  his  clients  placed  in  his  hands,  and  they  were  abso- 
lutely acquitted,  with  a  clean  verdict,  after  a  trial  lasting 
about  a  week.  The  case  was  carried  up  on  appeal,  and  the 
verdict  was  sustained.     It  was  a  clear  victory. 

Speaking  of  the  part  which  Mr.  Cleveland  took  in  this 
case,  Mr.  Matthews  says  : 

"I  shall  never  forget  Cleveland's  energy  and  industry  as 
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displayed  in  this  case.  I  am  able  to  testify  to  his  unwaver- 
ing fidelity  and  his  sleepless  activity  in  the  work  which  he 
had  in  hand." 

Further  than  this,  Mr.  Matthews,  who  is  a  strong  Repub- 
lican in  politics,  spoke  as  follows  in  a  recent  conversation  * 
with  the  writer : 

^^I  am  doing,  and  am  going  to  do,  all  that  I  honorably 
can  to  defeat  Cleveland's  election  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  never  met  a  man  intel- 
lectually his  superior.  I  know  of  no  Democrat  better  equip- 
ped for  the  position  for  which  he  has  been  named  than 
Grover  Cleveland.  He  is  an  able,  honest,  and  incorruptible 
man.  He  is  self-reliant,  and  has  excellent  judgment.  When 
people  speak  of  him  as  an  obscure  man,  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  he  has  long  stood  in  the  front  rank  with  the  very  lead- 
ers of  thought  and  action  in  this  part  of  New  York.  I 
attribute  his  great  success  in  whatever  work  he  has  under- 
taken to  two  facts :  First,  he  is  an  extraordinarily  able  man  ; 
second,  he  always  gives  his  whole  soul  to  the  cause  he  has  * 
in  hand." 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  always  been  regarded  in  the  profes- 
sion as  one  of  the  soundest  lawyers  in  w^estern  New  York, 
and  eiforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  advantage  of  his 
legal  knowledge  and  clear  judgment  upon  the  bench.  Judge 
Verplanck  and  others,  have  strongly  urged  his  elevation  to 
that  position,  knowing  the  value  which  his  talents  must  have 
in  that  department  of  the  public  service.  For  he  has  a 
clearly  judicial  mind,  and  the  strongest  sort  of  good  sense 
as  well  as  legal  acumen. 

But  his  reputation  among  his  brother  lawyers  is  some- 
thing more  than  that  of  one  possessed  of  good  legal  talent. 
Without  exception,  they  speak  of  him  as  one  whose  liber- 
ality and  kindness  are  exceptional.  Often  have  others  in 
the  profession  intrusted  their  business  to  Grover  Cleveland, 
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safe  in  the  confidence  that  it  would  receive  as  careful   and 
industrious  attention  as  if  in  their  own  hands. 

Nor  did  Grover  Cleveland,  the  successful  attorney,  for- 
get his  own  experiences  as  the  struggling  student,  and  the 
hard-working  novice  in  the  profession.  What  of  knowledge 
and  information  he  had,  he  was  free  to  place  at  the  service 
of  any  who  might  appeal  to  him  for  aid.  His  kindly  in- 
terest in  young  lawyers  is  well  remembered  by  many  who 
are  now  prominent  at  the  bar. 

^^What  a  comfort  it  has  been  to  go  and  talk  with  Cleve- 
land about  our  cases,"  said  one  of  these  ;  and  his  expression 
finds  an  echo  in  the  minds  of  many  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  his  counsel  and  assistance.  And,  no  matter 
what  sacrifice  of  time  his  advice  involved  to  himself,  he 
steadily  refused  the  compensation  which  was  usually  offered . 
him  in  {i  division  of  the  fees  received  by  the  young  men 
whom  he  assisted.  He  was  repaying  the  loan  of  Farmer 
Townsend  in  even  a  more  liberal  spirit  than .  that  in  which 
it  was  made  to  him. 

His  generosity  was  remarkable ;  more  so,  perhaps,  be- 
cause his  life  had  taught  him  the  value  of  money,  how  hard 
it  is  to  get,  how  easy  to  part  with.  But  he  had  never  the 
faculty  of  accumulation.  He  worked  for  others  all  hislife^ 
and  yet  for  himself  he  had  no  care  for  money.  The  hon- 
orable performance  of  the  work  that  came  to  him  to  do^ 
seemed  to  be  the  only  reward  for  which  he  considered  it 
worthy  to  strive. 

He  never  looked  to  gains  in  fees  as  the  impulse  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  a  client.  He  was  abso- 
lutely true  to  one  who  placed  his  case  in  his  hands,  without 
thought  of  remuneration.  Indeed,  he  was  more  likely  to 
devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  poor  men  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  him,  than  to  work  for  rich  clients.  Chatting 
with  one  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  partners,  this  point  came  up  in 
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conversation,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Bissell,  the  partner  remarked: 
^^I  am  now  closing  up  a  case  of  Cleveland's  which  has 
been  running  on  for  years,  during  all  which  time  he  has 
paid  all  disbursements,  such  as  costs  of  entry,  witness  fees, 
etc.,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  because  the  man  was  too  poor 
to  meet  these  necessary  expenses.  And  this  is  only  one 
case  out  of  many  that  are  here  on  our  books." 

^^I  have  often  told  him,"  continued  Mr.  Bissell,  that  he 
had  no  right  to  accept  the  praises  of  the  press  and  the 
public  for  his  incorruptibility  in  office,  because  it  was  noth- 
ing to  the  credit  of  a  man  who  cares  nothing  about  money." 
Mr.  Cleveland  never  acquired  wealth  because  he  had  no 
desire  for  it.  He  could  easily  have  done  so.  For  his  tastes 
have  always  been  simple  and  his  personal  expenses  modest. 
But  he  was  ever  liberal  to  a  fault,  open-hearted  and  gener- 
ous to  all  in  need,  or  any  who  deserved  aid  and  encourjage- 
ment.  In  his  practice  he  was  always  indifferent  and  careless 
as  to  his  fees.  His  clients  had  to  offer  him  money.  He 
never  bore  hard  upon  his  debtors.  And  all  this  without 
pretense,  simply,  honestly,  kindly. 
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In  1869,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  again  called  from  the  private 
practice  of  his  profession  to  the  administration  of  a  public 
office.  He  was  nominated  and  elected  Sheriff  of  Erie 
County.  The  way  in  which  this  came  about  was  interest- 
ing. 

At  that  time,  Hon.  David  Williams,  manager  of  the 
Lake  Shore  Railroad,  wanted  to  go  to  Congress.  The  dis- 
trict was  very  close,  with  perhaps  a  preponderance  of  votes 
in  favor  of  the  Republican  candidate,  whoever  he  might  be. 
It  was  no  time  for  taking  chances  with  a  ticket  that  was 
weak  in  any  spot,  and  hence  considerable  thought  was  given 
to  the  matter  of  the  candidate  for  the  shrievalty  who  should 
run  on  the  same  ticket. 

But  the  office  of  sheriff  was  the  most  important  one  to  be 
filled.  It  was,  moreover,  quite  lucrative,  and  of  course  a 
large  number  of  aspirants  made  a  contest  for  the  nomina- 
tion. Indeed,  so  valuable  was  the  office  in  a  personal  and 
a  party  way,  that  it  was  considered  improbable  that  any  but 
a  Republican  could  be  elected  to  fill  it. 

Mr.  Williams,  however,  was  bent  upon  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress, and  he  determined  that  his  ticket  should  be  so  strong 
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as  to  give  him  every  chance  which  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
might  have  for  the  best  manager.  So  he  positively  reused 
to  allow  any  of  the  old  "war  horses"  who  were  pushing  for 
the  nomination  as  sheriff  to  have*  a  place  on  his  ticket.  He 
turned  them  all  off  incontinently,  and  swore  that  he  w^ould 
not  run  run  if  any  one  of  thepi  were  placed  in  nomination 
with  him.  He  wanted  a  new,  strong  and  dean  man,  some- 
thing above  ordinary  politics,  who  should  give  tone  and 
strength  to  his  ticket. 

So,  at  a  conference  of  the  party  leaders,  Grover  Cleve- 
land's name  was  brought  forward  as  that  of  the  man  who 
filled  all  the  requirements,  and  he  was  nominated  as  the 
candidate  who  would  best  strengthen  the  ticket  and  increase 
the  chances  of  electing  a  Democratic  Congressman. 

This  was  done  without  the  consent  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  who 
was  engrossed  in  the  practice  of  law,  the  firm  of  Lanning, 
Cleveland  and  Folsom  at  that  time  having  become  well  estab- 
lished and  having  received  a  good  and  important  line  of 
business.  Indeed,  it  was  the  year  after  Mr.  Cleveland's 
successful  defense  in  the  great  Bennett  libel  case.  He 
therefore  protested  against  the  nomination  and  asked  that  he 
be  excused  from  running.     . 

The  leaders  of  the  party,  however,  represented  to  him 
that,  while  there  was  not  much  chance  of  electing  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  sheriff,  his  name  on  the  ticket  would 
be  of  great  advantage  in  the  Congressional  contest ;  and, 
placed  before  him  in  the  shape  of  a  matter  of  duty  to  the 
party,  he  finally  consented  to  make  the  sacrifice  that  was 
asked  of  him. 

Thus  he  became  the'  candidate  of  the  Democracy  for 
Sheriff  of  Erie  Coimty,  in  the  fall  of  1869.  And  here  was 
the  first  exhibition  of  the  good  fortune  which  has  so  persist- 
ently followed  him  in  public  life.  Although,  as  has  been 
said,  the  district  was  close,  with  usually  Republican  major- 
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ity,  his  name  on  the  ticket  attracted  enough  yotes  to  Wil- 
liams to  secure  that  gentleman's  election  to  Congress ;  and 
moreover,  although  Erie  County  was  strongly  Republican, 
Cleveland  himself  was  elected  sheriff  by  about  100  votes. 

It  was  doubtless  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  had 
followed  his  usual  custom  in  avoiding  active  work  in  the 
canvass,  to  find  himself  chosen  to  an  office  which  had  so 
long  been  the  chief  prize  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
county,  aUotted  term  afler  term  to  some  party  man,  who 
would  use  it  for  party  benefit.  But  this  result  was  a  strict 
and  unmistakable  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  character  which 
he  had  established  for  himself  in  the  community  in  which 
he  lived.'  His  really  great  ability,  his  mental  and  moral 
force,  and  his  unswerving  integrity,  then  as  now,  made  him 
strong  with  the  people,  beyond  the  strength  of  any  mere 
politician. 

The  new  sheriff  had  his  test  very  soon  after  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office.  The  old  contracts  for  supplies  for 
the  county  expired  with  the  term  of  his  predecessor,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  renew  them.  Before  this  time,  favoritism 
had  ruled  in  the  allotment  of  these  contracts,  as  it  had  in 
every  department  of  government  under  the  control  of  the 
politicians  of  the  party  then  in  power.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  continue  the  practice  under  Sheriff  Cleveland.  Even 
yet  they  did  not  know  the  man  they  had  to  deal  with.  Every 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Cleveland  to  consent 
to  the  distribution  of  these  '^spoils'*  in  the  way  they  had 
been  distributed  under  his  predecessors,  as  party  awards,  or 
even  in  a  more  corrupt  manner.  The  new  sheriff,  with  a 
just  indignation,  turned  out  the  suggestors  and  ignored  their 
suggestion.  The  contracts  for  county  supplies  were  made, 
during  his  term,  with  the  lowest  bidders,  in  open  competi- 
tion, and  large  sums  were  thereby  saved  to  the  Treasury, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  standard  of  business  and  official 
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integrity  was  established,  which  had  not  been  before  known 
in  the  office. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  office  of  sheriff  was  con- 
genial to  the  tastes,  or  in  many  ways  suited  to  the  talents, 
of  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  office  came  to  him  against  his 
wish,  unsought  and  undesired,  and  it  offered  but  little  scope 
for  his  acknowledged  administrative  abilities.  That  he  did 
find  something  to  reform,  and  promptly  reformed  it,  and 
that  he  straightened  out  some  rather  crooked  practices  in 
the  office,  the  above  incident  testifies.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  conducted  the  business  of  the  office  care- 
fully and  well  in  every  respect. 

But  anecdotes  are  told  by  his  old  friends  of  those  days 
when  he  served  the  County  of  Erie,  which  go  to  show  that 
they,  as  well  as  he,  considered  him  out  of  his  proper  place. 

During  his  term  a  terrible  rough,  by  name  Gaffney,  was 
convicted  of  murder,  and  placed  in  the  sheriff's  custody 
while  awaiting  execution.  Gaffney  was  a  most  thoroughly 
hardened  wretch,  having  read  through  the  whole  catalogue  of 
crime  before  he  came  to  murder.  Sheriff  Cleveland  was, 
moreover,  a  very  tender-hearted  man,  and  while  not  readily 
deceived,  was  yet  conscientious  in  allowing  even  the  worst 
and  vilest  of  men  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  in  his  favor. 
So,  when  Gaffney  became  apparently  demented,  and  played 
the  maniac  in  his  jail  cell,  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
his  insanity  was  real,  and,  on  his  representations,  Governor 
Dix  appointed  Dr.  Vanderpool  and  Dr.  Grey,  of  the  Utica 
Insane  Asylum,  a  commission  to  examine  into  his  condi- 
tion. Gaffney's  pretended  insanity  took  the  form  of  pro- 
fane swearing,  pouring  out  continuously,  from  morning  to 
night  and  night  to  morning,  volleys  of  oaths  and  obscenity. 
When  the  experts  saw  and  heard  the  fellow  in  his  cell,  they 
at  once  reported  that  he  didn't  understand  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  insanity.     It  subsequently  appeared  that  the  mur- 
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derer  had  taken  his  cue  from  a  remark  of  his  counsel  on 
the  trial,  "Why,  you  must  have  been  crazy,"  and  under- 
took to  play  the  madman  to  save  his  neck. 

During  Mr.  Cleveland's  term,  the  sheriff's  office  of  Erie 
County  was  officered  in  what  was  certainly  an  unusual 
manner.  Nothing  like  it  has  been  seen  before  or  since. 
At  its  head,  as  sheriff,  was  an  attorney  who  was  then 
already  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  lawyers  at  the  bar ; 
while  his  deputy  was  W.  L.  G.  Smith,  a  man  of  high 
character  and  attainments,  who  had  been  minister  to  China 
under  Buchanan's  administration,  and  who  was  an  author 
of  repute,  ''Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  As  It  Is,"  and  other  works 
that  have  attracted  wide  attention,  being  from  his  pen. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  office  was  well  adminis- 
tered, for  Mr.  Cleveland  was  at  its  head.  But  it  was  un- 
usual to  find  such  a  personnel  in  that  department ;  and, 
indeed,  unlike  many  sheriff's  offices,  the  men  surrounding 
it  were  far  above  the  average  in  intelligence  and  general 
character. 

The  fees  of  the  sheriff's  office  were  large,  and  the  income 
from  it,  during  his  three  years'  incumbency,  gave  him  his 
first  financial  start.  He  went  back  to  the  practice  of  law 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  with  something  ahead,  made 
more  money  in  his  profession,  and  saved  something, 
although  he  did  not  become  rich,  and  never  will. 

The  first  case  that  he  took  after  coming  out  of  the 
sheriff's  office  and  going  into  the  law  again  was  so  amus- 
ingly characteristic  of  the  man,  that  it  should  be  mentioned 
here.  It  was  that  of  a  poor  woman,  who  came  to  him  in 
great  distress  over  the  threatened  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage 
on  her  house.  Cleveland  had  never  seen  her  before.  She 
came  to  him  for  advice  as  to  what  she  could  do  t6  save  her 
home.  Her  husband  was  sick  and  unable  to  work,  and 
had  no  money  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  and  avert  the  threat- 
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ened  calamitj.  Mr.  Cleveland  looked  into  the  case,  be- 
came convinced  that  the  woman  was  the  victim  of  persecu- 
tion, and  at  once  took  up  the  mortgage  with  his  own 
money,  and  saved  the  woman  her  home.  He  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  after  determining  the  case  to  be  merito- 
rious, but  dreiw  out  of  his  bank  $1,400  in  legal  tenders, 
hired  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  sent  the  money  out  to  the 
residence  of  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  by  the  hands  of  a 
trusty  messenger. 

This  was  his  first  expenditure  of  money  after  leaving 
the  sheriff's  office,  and  this  was  the  first  client  he  received. 
He  has  not  yet  got  back  the  money  he  so  generously  ad- 
vanced to  save  this  poor  woman  from  distress ;  but  he  does 
not  regret  the  investment. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Retirement  from  the  Office  of  Sheriff. — Clereland  Resames  Law 
Practice  at  Buffalo. — Partnership  with  Lyman  K.  Bass. — 
His  Industry  and  Self-Reliance. — Simple  Habits  of  Life. — 
His  Law.  Office  and  Residence. — Is  Nominated  for  May- 
or.— Letter  of  Acceptance. 

On  retiring  from  the  office  of  sberiff,  Mr.  Cleveland  re- 
sumed his  law  practice  at  Buffalo.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Lyman  K.  Bass,  who,  a  few 
years  before  had  beaten  him  in  the  contest  for  the  office  of 
District  Attorney.  The  firm  was  Bass,  Cleveland  and 
Bissell.  Mr.  Bass  shortly  retired  from  the  firm,  and  moved 
to  Colorado  for  his  health. 

In  this  association,  Mr.  Cleveland  achieved  distinction 
as  a  lawyer  beyond  that  which  he  had  already  gained.  He 
readily  took  his  place  among  the  leaders  of  the  bar.  His 
legal  acumen  and  intellectual  honesty  were  recognized  as 
conspicuous.  His  jury  and  bench  trials  were  distinguished 
by  dear  views,  direct,  simple  logic,  and  a  thorough  mastery 
of  all  the  intricacies  of  each  case,  and  his  invariable  avoid- 
ance of  extrinsic  issues,  and  purely  technical  devices  secured 
for  him  the  respect  of  his  own  profession  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  public. 

His  partner  at  this  time  says  of  him : 

^^He  was  the  most  industrious  man  I  ever  knew,  in  any 
department  of  life.  I  have  often  said  to  him  that  I  could 
not  work  as  he  did.     Time  after  time,  he  would  remain 
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here  all  night  in  the  office  working  on  his  cases.  Some 
people  have  thought,  or  assumed  to  think,  that  the  industry 
he  has  shown  in  the  work  of  the  Governor's  office  has  been 
for  effect.  This  is  not  so.  He  is  only  doing  for  the  public 
just  what  he  did  for  himself  in  his  own  private  business. 
He  is,  moreover,  the  most  self-reliant  man  I  ever  saw. 
When  he  was  here,  he  never  wanted  people  to  assist  about 
him.     What  he  had  to  do,  he  would  do  himself." 

Mr.  Cleveland  pursued  his  modest  and  unpretentious  man- 
ner of  life.  His  habits  were  as  simple  as  his  general  conduct 
was  unassuming.  His  law  office  was  his  home.  Here  he  spent 
his  days  and  his  evenings.  The  office  of  his*  firm  was  at 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Swan  streets,  and  his  living  apart- 
ments comprised  a  fine  suit  of  rooms  on  the  floor  over  his 
office.  His  rooms  were  neatly  and  comfortably  furnished, 
paintings  and  fine  engravings  adorned  the  walls,  a  well- 
stocked  library  of  history,  study  and  fiction  showed  a  taste 
for  literature,  and  his  fondness  for  children  was  shown  in  a 
preponderance  of  children's  pictures  in  the  photographs 
scattered  about.  He  took  his  meals  in  a  quiet  boarding 
house,  and  when  its  mistress  got  a  well-to-do  son-in-law 
and  quit  business,  he  used  to  take  his  Sunday  morning 
breakfast  at  the  Terrapin  lunch,  a  plain  restaurant,  where 
probably  a  terrapin  was  never  seen.  Old  Major  Randall  of 
the  Lake  Shore  railroad  was  his  companion.  He  died  soon 
after  Mr.  Cleveland  was  made  Governor.  It  was  his  oft- 
expressed  ambition  to  live  to  see  ^^ Grove,"  as  he  called  him, 
President. 

A  correspondent  v^Tites  us  as  follows  about  Mr.  Cleveland 
at  this  period  of  his  life : 

* 'Poking  about  quietly  in  Bufialo  for  a  day  or  two,  I  once 
had  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  several  persons  who 
had  known  Grover  Cleveland  long  and  well.  I  found  a 
sterling  regard  for  the  man  everywhere,  and  it  was  a  regard 
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uninflaenced  by  political  bias.  Among  those  best  able  to  form 
independent  opinions,  this  regard  was  obviously  founded  on 
character.  Among  the  people  themselves  there  was  a  well- 
defined  conviction  that  he  was  a  man  to  depend  upon.  As 
one  rough  fellow  said  to  me  in  the  hotel  saloon  :  ^Well,  I 
don't  know  about  his  leamin'  or  how  he  stands  on  a  lot  of 
questions  that  we  don't  understand,  and  don't  want  to,  but 
he's  a  safe  man,  and  he's  pretty  siu'e  to  understand  them 
better  than  we  do,  and  he'll  do  the  right  thing.'  I  suppose 
that  this  kind  of  faith  in  character  is  one  of  the  most  ines- 
timable discoveries  that  a  man  can  make,  and  I  was  inter- 
ested to  find  that  the  element  of  popularity  did  not  grow  out 
of  the  subject  good-fellowship,  or  mere  manners.  I  failed 
to  hear  any  one  say  that  Grover  Cleveland  had  any  magnet- 
ism, or  that  he  fascinated  a  crowd,  or  that  he  drew  people 
after  him  with  a  personal  glamour.  On  the  contrary  I 
formed  a  very  distinct  notion  that  there  was  a  class  of  men 
that  he  repelled,  and  that  disliked  him  as  easily,  as  naturally, 
and  as  sincerely  as  a  thief  hates  a  magistrate  or  a  smuggler 
bates  a  dead  calm.  Indeed  it  was  impossible  to  discover, 
either  in  the  man's  record  or  in  the  reputation  that  had  grown 
up  about  him  anything  dramatic.  The  resultant  heroism  of 
his  life  is  that  common  heroism  of  the  'common'  work-a-day 
world  which  does  its  duty,  not  for  effect  but  for  a  principal 
and  a  purpose,  and  which,  if  it  does  not  so  easily  catch  the 
eye  and  the  ear,  is,  afler  all,  the  enduring  force  that  the  peo- 
ple come  to  look  for,  and  rely  upon  when  there  is  great  work 
to  be  done.  I  looked  into  his  law  offices  on  Main  street — 
this  later  laboratory  where  were  evolved  the  legal  functions 
that  came  into  the  public  service  of  his  o^^  community. 
They  were  curiously  solid  and  unpretentious,  and  upstairs 
were  the  bachelor  rooms  where  for  years  Grover  Cleveland 
had  slept  and  worked.  I  examined  them  minutely,  for  one 
often  obtains  a  glimpse  of  character  by  such  entourage.  And 
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they  were  instantly  indicative  of  the  simple  tastes,  method- 
ical habits  and  studious  life  of  the  occupant.  Two  or  three 
pictures,  evidently  selected  not  for  decoration,  but  because 
the  owner  prized  the  subject  and  admired  the  treatment, 
hung  on  the  walls.  But  there  was  elsewhere  not  a  super- 
fluous article  in  the  room.  Elegance  had  been  forgotten  in 
the  successful  attempt  to  secure  comfort  and  convenience 
and  seclusion." 

It  was  the  qualities  which  Mr.  Cleveland  displayed  in  his 
professional  career  and  as  a  private  citizen  which  caused  all 
eyes  to  turn  toward  him  at  a  time  when  the  people  of  Buf- 
falo found  themselves  in  sore  need  of  a  strong,  able  and 
fearlessly  honest  man  to  assume  the  duties  of  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  city  and  undertake  a  reform  of  the  methods  of 
government  in  that  municipality. 

Buffalo  had  been  badly  ruled.  It  was  a  strong  Repub- 
lican city,  the  majorities  in  favor  of  that  party  ranging  from 
2,500  to  5,000  ;  and,  with  this  blind  party  support  behind 
them,  the  leaders  had  gone  on  boldly  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  corruption  and  jobbery  ruled,  wastefulness  in  expendi- 
ture prevailed,  and  the  public  business  was  in  miserable  con- 
dition. There  was  a  popular  revolt  against  the  men  and 
the  methods  that  were  robbing  the  city ;  and  the  man  to 
whom  the  popular  heart  turned  as  the  leader  of  reform  was 
Grover  Cleveland,  whose  known  integrity  of  character  and 
firmness  of  purpose  proclaimed  him  the  man  for  the  place. 

Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  in  any  way  seek  the  honor  which 
was  to  be  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  always  a  consistent 
Democrat,  but  he  was  not  what  is  known  as  an  active  poli- 
tician. Least  of  all,  was  he  an  aspirant  for  office.  When 
the  Democratic  convention  met,  he  was  trying  a  case  in 
court.  He  was  nominated  for  mayor ;  a  delegation  was 
sent  to  the  courtroom  to  inform  him  of  the  action  ;  he  came 
across  the  street  to  the  hall  in  which  the  convention  met, 
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briefly  accepted  the  position,  and  then  went  back  and  con- 
tinued his  argument  before  the  court. 

It  was  a  '*  straight"  Democratic  nomination  which  he  re- 
ceiyed,  and  it  was  only  as  a  Democrat  that  he  stood  before 
the  people  for  election.  But  Democracy,  as  represented  by 
Grover  Cleveland  in  Buflalo  at  that  time,  meant  just  what 
it  now  means  in  the  nation,  a  thorough  and  honest  reform 
in  the  methods  and  character  of  administration.  It  meant ' 
honesty  in  the  place  of  jobbery,  principle  in  the  place  of 
policy.  And  Grover  Cleveland  was  the  man  who 'in  his 
own  person  and  character  represented  this  issue. 

Mr.  Cleveland  accepted  the  nomination  in  a  formal  letter, 
characteristic  of  the  man  in  every  line,  which  is  given  here- 
with : 

''Gentlemen  of  the  Convention. — I  am  informed  that 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me  the  nomination  for  the  office  of 
mayor.  It  certainly  is  a  great  honor  to  be  thought  fit  to  be 
the  chief  officer  of  a  great  and  prosperous  city  like  ours, 
having  such  important  and  varied  interests.  I  hoped  that 
your  choice  might  fall  upon  some  otlier  and  more  worthy 
member  of  the  city  Democracy,  for  personal  and  private  con- 
siderations have  made  the  question  of  acceptance  on  my 
part  a  difficult  one.  But  because  I  am  a  Democrat  and  be- 
cause I  think  no  one  has  a  right  at  this  time  of  all  others  to 
consult  his  own  inclinations  as  against  the  call  of  his  party 
and  fellow-citizens,  and  hoping  that  I  may  be  of  use  to  you 
in  your  efforts  to  inaugurate  a  better  rule  in  municipal 
affieiirs,  I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  to  me. 

"I  believe  much  can  be  done  to  relieve  our  citizens  from 
their  present  load  of  taxation,  and  that.a  more  rigid  scrutiny 
of  all  public  expenditures  will  result  in  a  great  saving  to  the 
community.  I  also  believe  that  some  extravagance  in  our 
dty  government  may  be  corrected  without  injury  to  the 
public  service. 
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* 'There  is,  or  there  should  be,  no  reason  why  the  affairs  of 
our  city  should  not  be  managed  with  the  same  care  and  the 
same  economy  as  private  interests.  And  when  we  consider 
that  public  officials  are  the  trustees  of  the  people,  and  hold 
their  places  and  exercise  their  powers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  there  should  be  no  higher  inducement  to  a  faithful 
and  honest  discharge  of  public  duty. 

''These  are  very  old  truths  ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  speak 
in  this  strain  to-day,  because  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
.  when  the  people  loudly  demand  that  these  principles  shall 
be  sincerely,  and  without  mental  reservation,  adopted  as  a 
rule  of  conduct.  And  I  am  assured  that  the  result  of  the 
campaign  upon  which  we  enter  to-day  will  demonstrate  that 
the  citizens  of  Buffalo  wiU  not  tolerate  the  man  or  the  party 
who  has  been  unfaithful  to  public  trusts. 

"I  say  these  things  to  a  convention  of  Democrats  because  I 
know  that  the  grand  old  party  is  honest,  and  they  cannot  be 
unwelcome  to  you. 

"Let  us  then  in  all  sincerity  promise  the  people  an  im- 
provement in  our  municipal  affairs ;  and  if  the  opportunity 
is  offered  to  us,  as  it  surely  will  be,  let  us  faithfully  keep 
that  promise.  By  this  means,  cmd  by  this  means  alone,  can 
our  success  rest  upon  a  firm  foundation  and  our  party 
ascendency  be  permanently  assured.  Our  opponents  will 
wage  a  bitter  and  determined  warfare  ;  but  with  united  and 
hearty  effort  we  shall  achieve  a  victory  for  our  entire  ticket. 

"And  at  this  day,  and  with  my  record  before  you,  I  trust 
'  it  is  imnecessary  for  me  to  pledge  to  you  my  most  earnest 
endeavors  to  bring  about  this  result :  and  if  elected  to  the 
position  for  which  you  have  nominated  me,  I  shall  do  my 
whole  duty  to  the  party ;  but  none  the  less  I  hope  to  the 
citizens  of  Buffalo." 

This  letter  contains  the  key-note  of  Grover  Cleveland's 
policy — "Public  officials  are  the  trustees  of  the  people,  and 
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hold  their  plaoes  and  exercise  their  powers  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people."  This  is  the  principal  on  which  he  ha^  ever 
acted,  as  honestly  and  as  conscientiously  as  ever  man  did  in 
any  sphere  of  life. 

The  people  knew  him  and  they  believed  in  his  ability  as 
well  as  in  the  honesty  of  his  professions.  In  a  strongly 
Republican  city  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  as  large  as 
that  which  had  been  usually  given  the  candidate  on  the 
opposing  ticket.  This,  too,  was  done  without  any  pretense 
of  "non-partizanship,"  but  with  the  issue  strongly  stated, 
by  the  candidate  himself  as  well  as  the  convention  which 
Dominated  )nm,  to  be  that  of  Democracy  and  reform  against 
Republicanism  and  continuous  abuses. 

It  was  a  great  triumph,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  the 
personality  of  the  candidate.  With  another  or  a  different 
man,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  people  of  Buffalo  would 
have  been  able  to  throw  off  the  ring  rule  which  was  dis- 
tressing their  city.  With  Grover  Cleveland,  the  effort  was 
made  saccessfidly. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  Young  Mayor  over  a  Large  City. — The  **Queen  City  of  the 
Lakes." — Its  Commercial  Advantages. — The  Grain  Eleyators 
and  the  Work  They  Do.  —  The  Manufacturing  Industries  of 
Buffalo. — Public  Departments. — The  Schools. — The  Parks. — 
The  Water  Works  and  Niagara  Tunnel. — Organization  of  the 
City  Government. — The  City  and  County  Hall. 

Mayor  Cleveland  was  not  forty-five  years  of  age  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  fill  the  very  important  position  of 
chief  executive  of  the  third  largest  city  in  the  State  of  New 
York  ;  and,  moreover,  to  assume  the  duties  of  this  position 
as  the  representative  of  the  general  demand  for  reform  in 
every  branch  of  the  municipal  administration.  It  was  a 
difficult  place  in  which  to  put  any  man,  requiring  force  of 
character  and  executive  ability  of  the  highest  class,  and 
especially  in  this  crisis  in  the  city's  affairs.  Only  one  of 
rare  energy  and  untiring  industry  could  have  accepted  it 
with  any  chance  of  success.  A  mediocre  man,  or  one 
whose  powers  were  not  thoroughly  trained,  or  who  lacked 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  must  have  failed  utterly. 

The  city  of  Buffalo,  over  whose  administration  Grover 
Cleveland  was  chosen  to  preside  as  a  reform  Mayor,  is  not 
only  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
but  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  and  business 
Qenters  of  the  country.  It  has  been  called  the  '^ Queen 
City  of  the  Lakes,"  and  merits  that  title.  Situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Niagara  river,  it  has  a  water  front  of  six  miles,  and  one  of 
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the  finest  harbors  on  the  lake,  formed  by  the  Buffalo  river. 
Fronting  the  entrance  of  this  river,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, in  1869,  commenced  the  construction  of  a  break- 
water, and  there  is  a  large  number  of  slips,  docks,  and 
basins  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping  and  canal  boats, 
making  the  total  available  water  frontage  of  the.  port  of 
Buffalo  fully  eighteen  miles.. 

The  advantages  for  commerce  which  nature  affords  thib 
city  have  been  appreciated  and  sedulously  improved  by  the 
enterprise  of  its  citizens.  With  very  few  equals  in  the 
world  as  a  grain  port,  its  terminal  facilities  are  very  exten- 
sive and  complete.  Grain  is  received,  transferred,  stored, 
and  forwarded  with  greater  despatch  than  at  any  other  port 
in  this  country.  The  river,  for  about  a  mile  from  its 
mouth,  is  lined  with  immense  elevators  and  floaters,  pro- 
vided with  all  of  the  most  improved  appliances  for  handling 
cereals. 

The  transfer  of  grain  cargoes  from  vessels  into  store- 
houses and  canal  boats,  prior  to  1843,  was  done  by  manual 
labor,  being  raised  from  the  hold  in  tubs  and  bags.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Joseph  Dart  erected  the  first  elevator  ever  built 
for  storing  and  transferring  grain,  with  steam  power,  and 
with  a  storage  capacity  of  55,000  bushels,  and  a  transfer 
capacity  of  15,000  bushels  per  day,  near  the  mouth  of 
Buffalo  river.  Now  there  are  twenty-two  elevators,  ten 
transfer  elevators,  and  six  floaters,  thirty-eight  in  all,  most 
of  which  are  'massive  structures,  costing  in  the  aggregate 
about  $6,000,000.  Their  combined  storage  capacity 
reaches  9,215,000  bushels,  while  their  daily  transfer 
capacity  is  3,102,000  bushels.  That  is  to  say,  the  eleva- 
tors of  Buffalo  are  capable  of  receiving  from  lake  vessels 
and  transferring  to  canal  boats  and  cars,  daily,  3,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  These  elevators 
are  owned  by  private  individuals,  excepting  that  the  New 
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York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  Railroad  owns  two,  the 
Connecting  Terminal  Railroad  one,  and  the  New  York,  Lake 
Erie,  and  Western  Railroad  one.  Several  of  these  elevators 
have  machinery  attached  whereby  60,000  to  70,000  bushels 
of  wet  or  damaged  grain  can  be  dried  every  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  ^ain  trade  has  steadily  increased  for  years,  the  se,^ 
son's  receipts  for  1880  aggregating,  by  lake  and  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  175,000,000  bushels.  The 
facilities  for  forwarding  this  vast  amount  of  grain  were  as 
extensive  as  the  terminal  facilities.  The  capacity  of  the 
canal  has  never  been  fully  tested,  and  the  shipments  of 
1880,  which  reached  72,000,000  bushels,  were  forwarded 
with  as  little  effort  as  the  36,000,000  bushels  shipped  in 
1875.  This  fact  is  accounted  for  by  the  deepening  and  im- 
provement of  the  canal  so  as  to  permit  of  the  passage  of 
boats,  with  increased  speed. 

The  Central,  Erie,  Philadelphia,  and  Lackawanna  Rail- 
roads give  much  attention  to  conveying  grain,  and  each 
moves  large  quantities  received  by  lake  as  well  as  its 
through  shipments.  Their  tracks  run  directly  into  the  ele- 
vators, so  that  there  is  no  carting  and  no  handling  outside 
of  the  elevator.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  large 
lake  vessel  being  unloaded  and  two  canal  boats  and  two 
trains  of  freight  cars  being  loaded  at  the  same  time. 

In  addition  to  the  great  business  of  grain  and  transpor- 
tation, to  which  must  be  added  the  five  large  steamboat  lines 
plying  regularly  between  Buffalo  and  other  points  on  the 
great  lakes,  its  manufactures  are  many  and  important.  At 
the  time  of  Mayor  Cleveland's  election,  the  number  of  man- 
ufacturing establishments  in  Buffalo  was  fully  twelve  hun- 
dred. 

The  stove  works  in  Buffalo  are  very  extensive.  The  iron 
and  nail  and  the  malleable  iron  works,  the  planing  mills,  the 
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grape  sugar  and  starch  works,  the  chemical  works  and  fer- 
tilizer works  are  among  the  largest  in  the  country.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  car-wheel  works,  the  marine  and 
other  engine  works,  iron  bridge  building,  the  manufactories 
of  water-mains  and  gas-pipes,  chains,  mills  and  mill-furnish- 
ing goods,  threshing  machines  and  agricultural  implements, 
freight  cars,  scales,  stamped  hardware  goods,  refrigerators 
and  bird  cages ;  tanneries ;  oil  refineries  ;  boot  and  shoe 
and  furniture  factories ;  water-lime  and  cement  works  ;  pot- 
teries ;  soap  makers ;  pork-packing  houses  ;  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables ;  confectioneries  ;  edge-tool  and  hinge  fac- 
tories ;  children's  and  other  carriages ;  organs  and  melo- 
deons,  and  other  industries  too  numerous  to  mention.  Ship- 
building, both  of  iron  and  wood,  is  also  carried  on  to  a  large 
extent.     Leather  belting  and  hose  is  another  specialty. 

The  flouring  mills  of  the  dty  and   suburbs  are  quite  ex- 
tensive, and  the  capital  invested  large.    Their  capacity  may 
be  estimated  at  1,350,000  barrels  annually,  and  the  products' 
have  a  wide-spread  reputation  for  excellence. 

The  malting  interest  is  a  very  important  one  ;  sixty  malt- 
houses  were  in  operation  last  year,  turning  out  over  3,000,- 
000  bushels  of  malt.  The  breweries  number  about  fifty. 
The  distilleries  and  rectifying  establishments  are  of  large 
capacity. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  leather  manufactured  here  in 
1883,  was  $6,250,000  ;  and  of  boots  and  shoes,  $1,500,000  ; 
and  Buffalo  is  said  to  take  the  lead  in  producing  the  best 
quality  of  hemlock  sole  leather  in  the  United  States. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  Buffalo 
is  estimated  at  $35,000,000  ;  the  number  of  hands  employed, 
30,000  ;  and  the  value  of  the  annual  products  $55,000,000. 

The  government  of  this  city  of  200,000  inhabitants — ^the 
census  of  1880  giving  the  population  of  the  city  as  155,134, 
and  of  the  county  as  219,881 — with  a  proper  regard  for  the 
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great  interests  involved,  was  a  work  of  no  little  magnitude. 
The  taxable  valuation  of  the  city,  when  Mayor  Cleveland 
assumed  office  was  $92,256,315,.  with  $11,163,970  addition 
of  property  belonging  to  the  city  and  to  religious  and  educa- 
tional societies  exempt  from  taxation.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  improved  streets,  with  double  that  number 
opened  and  surveyed,  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  miles  of 
sewers.  The  school  property  was  valued  at  $650,000,  and 
the  cost  of  the  public  school  service,  not  including  the  repair 
and  re-furnishing  of  the  school  buildings,  amounted  to  one- 
half  that  sum.  The  water  works,  also  a  department  of  the 
municipal  administration,  have  cost  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  bring  in  a  revenue  from  consumers  of  nearly 
half  a  million  yearly.  The  water  is  brought  through  a  tun- 
nel extending  into  the  middle  of  the  Niagara  river,  thus  in- 
suring absolute  purity,  and  some  20,000,000  gallons  are 
pumped  and  distributed  daily. 

The  city  has  also  expended  $2,000,000  on  a  system  of 
parks,  exclusive  of  more  than  $500,000  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  for  park  purposes.  The  total  area  of  the  park  lands 
is  816  acres,  laid  out  by  skilled  landscape  gardeners  and  ar- 
chitects, and  intersected  by  avenues  two  hundred  feet  in 
width.  The  lake  takes  up  forty-six  and  a  half-acres.  With 
its  miniature  islands,  its  bays  and  coves,  the  boathouse,well 
stocked  with  row-boats,  and  a  float  for  the  band,  refectories, 
etc.,  it  is  difficult  to  And  a  more  romantic  and  picturesque 
spot.  The  popularity  of  the^lace  is  attested  by  the  crowds 
of  people  to  be  seen  there  summer  evenings.  Adjaoent  to  the 
main  park  where  the  lake  is  situated,  is  Forest  Lawn  Cem- 
etery. The  State  Insane  Asylum,  an  imposing  brown  stone 
and  brick  structure,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  main*park. 

The  organization  of  the  government  of  this  city  consists 
of  a  Common  Council  of  twenty-six  members,  chosen  two 
from  each  of  the  thirteen  wards,  as   the  legislative  branch, 
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with  the  mayor  exercising  the  veto  power,  and  the  several 
departments  conducted  by  boards  or  commissioners  over 
whom  the  mayor  has  a  general  supervision.  It  is  a  large 
and  important  corporation,  controlling  vast  interests  and 
holding  great  responsibilities'. 

The  mayor's  office,  the  council  chamber  and  the  offices  of 
the  several  departments  are  in  the  City  Hall,  a  structure 
built  at  a  cost  of  $1,400,000,  and  dedicated  in  March,  1876, 
which  stands  on  a  site  bounded  by  Delaware,  Franklin,  Eagle 
and  Church  streets,  and  the  surrounding  grounds  are  laid 
out  and  terraced  in  an  artistic  and  ornamental  manner.  The 
building  is  of  granite,  with  a  tower  containing  an  electrical 
illuminated  clock,  and  is  adorned  with  four  representative 
statues.  It  is  three  stories  high, '  not  including  a  finished 
basement,  and  furnishes  quarters  for  all  the  city  and  county 
officers,  as  well  as  the  courts.  The  Common  Council  cham- 
ber is  very  handsome  and  commodious.  The  jail  stands  at 
the  junction  of  Delaware  and  Church  streets,  facing  City 
Hall.  The  two  buildings  are  very  similar  in  external  ap- 
pearance, and  are  connected  by  an  underground  passage. 
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CHAPTER.   XI. 

Inauguration  of  Mayor  Cleveland. — His  Annual  Message. — He 
Meets  an  Opposing  Council  with  Sound  and  Brave  Words. — 
He  Proposes  a  Business  Man's  Administration. — The  GoTern- 
ment  the  Trustee  of  the  People's  Money. — He  Attacks  Abuses 
and  Jobbery  in  the  Departments. — The  Official  Printing. — A 
Recommendation  that  the  Auditor  Should  Audit. — ^A  Fair 
Day's  Work  for  a  Fair  Day's  Pay. 

Mayor  Cleveland  took  office  on  the  second  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1882.  The  revolt  against  jobbery  and  ring  rule,  which 
had  made  him  mayor,  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  provide 
him  with  the  support  and  assistance  in  the  work  of  reform 
which  he  should  have  had.  The,  Common  Council  was  still 
Republican  in  politics,  and  contained  members  who  were 
identified  with  the  old  ring  and  the  old  system  of  jobbery. 
It  was  a  situation  that  might  have  daunted  a  man  of  less 
self  reliance  ;  but  Mayor  Cleveland  accepted  the  situation, 
and  undertook  the  work  bravely,  with  a  clear  head  and  a 
strong  hand.  He  combined  firmness  with  judgment  and 
policy,  attacking  measures,  not  men,  though  using  an  im- 
sparing  hand  in  grasping  and  crushing  out  wrong-doing 
wherever  he  found  it. 

The  party  division  in  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  in  the  year  1882,  was  sixteen  to  ten,  the  majority 
being  the  opponents  of  Mayor  Cleveland,  and  representing 
the  influence  against  which  he  would  have  to  contend.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  it  is  customary  for  the  mayor  to  present  his  annual 
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message,  which  is  read  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Council.  Mayor 
Cleveland's  message  was  not  a  long  document,  but  it  was 
full  of  very  sound  sense.  It  was  the  expression  of  the  views 
and  the  purposes  of  a  practical  man  of  afSairs,  intrusted  with 
duties  and  responsibilities  which,  allhough  new,  he  compre- 
hended and  had  fully  mastered.  It  was  clear  and  very  much 
to  the  point.  Its  opening  paragraphs  proclaimed  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  administration : 
*^^To  the  Honorable  the    Common   Council  of  the   City  of 

Buffalo : 

"In  presenting  to  you  my  first  official  communication,  I 
am  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  I  address  a  body, 
many  of  the  members  of  which  have  had  quite  large  expe- 
rience in  municipal  affairs  ;  and  which  is  directly  charged, 
more  than  any  other  instrumentality,  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  government  of  the  city,  and  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  all  the  people  within  its  limits.  This  condi- 
tion of  things  creates  grave  responsibilities,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  you  fully  appreciate.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  how- 
ever, to  remind  you  that  our  fellow-citizens,  just  at  this  time, 
are  particularly  watchful  of  those  in  whose  hands  they  have 
placed  the  administration  of  the  city  government,  and  de- 
mand of  them  the  most  watchful  care  and  conscientious 
economy. 

"We  hold  the  money  of  the  people  in  our  hands  to  be  used 
for  their  purposes  and  to  further  their  interests  as  members 
of  the  municipality  ;  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that,  when  any 
part  of  the  funds  which  the  taxpayers  have  thus  intrusted 
to  us,  are  diverted  to  other  purposes,  or  when,  by  design  or 
neglect,  we  allow  a  greater  sum  to  be  applied  to  any  munic- 
ipal purpose  than  is  necessary,  we  have,  to  that  extent,  vio- 
lated our  duty.  There  surely  is  no  difference  in  his  duties 
and  obligations,  whether  a  person  is  intrusted  with  the 
money  of  one  man  or  many.   And  yet  it  sometimes  appears 
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as  though  the  office-holder  assumes  that  a  different  rule  of 
fidelity  prevails  between  him  and  the  taxpayers,  than  that 
which  should  regulate  his  conduct,  when  as  an  individual, 
he  holds  the  money  of  his  neighbor. 

^<It  seems  to  me,  that  a  successful  and  faithful  administra- 
tion of  the  government  of  our  city,  may  be  accomplished  by 
constantly  bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  the  trustees  and 
agents  of  our  fellow-citizens,  holding  their  funds  in  sacred 
trust,  to  be  expended  for  their  benefit ;  that  we  should,  af 
all  times,  be  prepared  to  render  an  honest  account  to  them 
touching  the  manner  of  its  expenditure ;  and  that  the  affairs 
of  the  city  should  be  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  the 
same  principles  as  a  good  business  man  manages  his  private 
concerns. 

^^I  am  fully  pursuaded  that  in  the  performance  of  your 
duties  these  rules  will  be  observed.  And  I,  perhaps,  should 
not  do  less  than  to  assure  your  Honorable  Body  that  so  far 
as  it  is  in  my  power,  I  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  you, 
in  securing  the  faithful  performance  of  official  duty,  in  every 
Department  of  the  City  Government." 

These  veiy  plain  words  of  warning  and  admoniUon  must 
have  come  with  considerable  force  to  the  ears  of  the  Coun- 
cil. The  announcement  that  public  affairs  ''should  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  same  principles  as  a  good  business  man 
manages  his  private  concerns"  was  the  key-note  of  the  new 
administration,  and  it  was  doubtless  appreciated  by  those 
who  had  been  in  sympathy  with  the  very  diifferent  principles 
which  had  prevailed  in  municipal  affairs  during  the  years 
just  preceding. 

After  laying  down  these  general  principles.  Mayor  Cleve- 
land proceeded  in  his  message  to  call  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  several  municipal  departments  as  presented  in 
figures  and  facts  furnished  by  the  several  city  officials. 
Among  these  was  the  street  department,  in  which  jobbery 
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had  been  especially  prevalent  and  competent  and  faithful 
supervision  conspicuously  lacking.  Concerning  this  depart- 
ment the  mayor  said : 

"The  recent  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  this  depart- 
ment, has  developed  the  most  shamed  neglect  of  duty,  on 
the  part  of  the  persons  in  charge.  The  entire  absence  of 
any  record  of  work  done,  renders  it  impossible  to  give 
exact  data. 


"The  mismanagement  of  the  affairs  of  this  department, 
has  led  directly  to  the  wasting  (to  use  no  stronger  term)  of 
the  people's  nM)ney. 

"The  Charter  of  the  city  provides,  thp,t  'the  Street  Com- 
missioner shaU  superintend  the  construction  and  repairs  of 
plank  sidewalks  and  unpaved  streets,  the  cleaning  and 
watering  of  streets,  and  the  abatement  of  nuisances.' 

"This  superintendence  means  something  more  than  certi- 
fying accounts,  when  presented,  without  any  examination. 
And  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  before  he  certifies  any  bill  for 
work,  the  Street  Commissioner  should  inspect  and  measure 
the  same.  In  no  other  way  is  his  certificate  any  protection 
to  the  taxpayers. 

"I  am  told  that  for  a  number  of  years,  the  city  has  been 
charged  twenty-six  cents  per  foot,  for  constructing  plank 
sidewalks  ;  and  for  all  that  time,  bills  have  been  presented, 
audited  and  paid  at  this  rate.  During  the  same  period, 
private  persons  have  had  this  work  done  for  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  cents  per  foot.  I  cite  this  as  an  example,  for  I 
understand  the  same  difference  is  made  between  the  city  and 
private  parties  in  relation  to  other  work.  This  should  not 
be  so.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  city  should  not 
have  its  work  done  as  cheaply  as  any  other  party.  And 
surely  no  business  man  would  expect  to  survive  long,  if  he 
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paid  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  more  for  work  and  materials  than 
his  neighbor. 

^^I  heartily  indorse  the  recommendation,  lately  made  by 
my  predecessor,  thect  all  work  of  the  description  mentioned 
be  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  he  to  do  all  such  work  that  is 
required,  at  a  stated  price,  for  a  certain  time.  This  plan 
should,  of  course,  not  dispense  with  the  inspection,  by  the 
proper  officer,  of  the  work  performed.  It  may  be  worth 
considering,  in  connection  with  this  scheme,  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  to  establish  a  local  improvement  fund, 
from  which  the  expense  of  such  work  could  be  at  once  paid 
— the  fund  to  be  afterwards  reimbursed  by  local  taxation. 
This  would  give  the  city  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  the 
contractor  on  the  basis  of  cash  prices,  and  would  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  interest  upon  warrants  given  for  work 
and  remaining  unpaid. 

^^In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
very  discreditable  condition  of  our  streets. 

"There  is  perhaps  no  purpose  to  which  the  money  raised 
by  taxation  could  be  more  legitimately  applied  than  to  se- 
curing decently  clean  and  safe  streets  and  sidewalks.  The 
health,  safety,  and  comfort  of  the  citizen  is  directly  involved 
in  these  things,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pride  which  we  ought 
to  have,  in  the  appearance  of  our  city. 

"I  think  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the  plan  at 
present  pursued  in  the  matter  entirely  fails  to  accomplish 
the  desired  purpose.  We  let  the  contract  for  carting  away 
the  dirt  and  ashes  from  the  streets,  at  a  price  for  which  no 
one  can  afford  to  do  it  properly ;  and  we  rely  upon  the 
citizens  to  gather  up  in  front  of  their  premises  what  the 
contractor  has  only  agreed  to  carry  away. 

"If  our  streets  are  to  be  cleaned  by  contract,  I  think  both 
the  gathering  up  and  the  carting  away  should  be  done  by 
the  contractor.     We  should  pay  for  the  work  what  it  is 
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reasonably  worth,  and  a  contract,  once  entered  into,  should 
be  rigidly  enforced. 

"The  city  might  be  divided  into  comparatively  small  dis- 
tricts, with  a  contractor  for  each  district.  In  that  case 
parties  might  compete  for  the  work  of  a  district,  who  would 
not  be  equipped  for  doing  a  larger  job. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  a  contract  might  be  made  for 
doing  all  the  work  for  a  term  of  years,  with  a  responsible 
party.  This,  it  is  claimed,  would  enable  the  contractor 
to  provide  himself  with  the  appliances  necessaey  to  do  the 
work  properly,  which  he  is  not  apt  to  do  if  his  contract  is 
only  for  one  year. 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  positive  recommendation 
on  this  subject,  and  leave  the  solution  of  the  question  to 
your  larger  experience  and  practical  knowledge. 

^'It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  much  might  be  said  in 
favor  of  changing  the  whole  system  of  doing  this,  and  other 
work  of  the  same  description,  and  putting  it  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  present  departments  of  the  city,  or  a  new  one, 
to  be  organized  for  that  purpose. 

"We  have  ten  street  inspectors,  appointed  by  the  Street 
Commissioner,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Common 
Council.  These  persons  are  supposed  to  have  certain  duties 
to  perform, — among  others  to  discover  and  report  any  de- 
fects dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  in  the  streets  and  side- 
walks. I  am  led  to  believe  that  frequently  the  persons 
appointed  to  these  positions  either  have  no  idea  of  a  proper 
performance  of  their  duties,  or  are  incapable  of  doing  the 
work  required  of  them.  Suits  are  constantly  brought 
i^ainst  the  city,  for  personal  injuries  caused  by  defects  in 
the  streets  and  sidewalks ;  and  verdicts  are  frequently  re* 
covered,  upon  the  theory  that  the  defect  has  existed  so  long 
that  notice  of  the  same  to  the  city  is  presumed.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  excuse  for  this  ;  and  these  officers 
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should  be  strictly  held  to  a  faithM  and  efficient  performance 
of  their  duties,  or  the  offices  abolished." 

When  this  point  in  the  major's  message  was  reached, 
one  of  the  Aldermen  moved  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
paper  be  dispensed  with.  Mayor  Cleveland's  strong  words 
were  evidently  too  much  for  the  ring,  and  they  resented  such 
talk.  They  had  neter  had  to  listen  to  such  solid  truths  from 
any  mayor  before  this,  and  they  disliked  it  exceedingly.  But, 
to  the  credit  of  the  Council,  this  attempted  indignity  was 
not  perpetrated,  for  the  Council  voted  to  continue  the  read- 
ing. And  they  got  some  more  of  it ;  although  what  they 
had  already  heard  was  the  severest  part  of  the  message. 
The  rest  they  could*  sit  through  with  comparative  comfort. 

With  regard  to  the  public  school  system,  the  mayor  said : 

^'Our  public  schools  are  matters  of  such  vital  public  con- 
cern, and  so  intimately  connected  with  good  citizenship, 
that  I  recommend  all  necessary  measures  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote their  usefulness  and  efficiency. 

^^I  am  led  to  the  belief,  that  in  the  matter  of  the  repairs 
and  refurnishing  of  the  public  school  buildings,  the  utmost 
economy  is  not  exercised.  I  am  not  furnished  with  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  this  matter,  but  I  am  convinced  that  if  a 
committee  of  citizens  in  the  several  districts  would  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  look  after  these  things,  much  useless  ex- 
penditure, by  being  brought  to  their  notice  might  'm  future 

be  avoided." 

The  expenditure  of  the  public  money  for  the  public  good, 

and  for  that  only,  was  what  Mayor  Cleveland  insisted  upon 
in  every  portion  of  his  message.  While  condemning  waste, 
favoritism,  or  careless  expenditure,  he  as  boldly  declared  in 
favor  of  such  expenses,  however  great,  as  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  citizens  seemed  to  demand.  Thus,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  public  health,  he  said : 

''Of  the  total  deaths  re^pbrted,  1,378, or  more  than  86  per 
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cent,  of  all,  have  been  from  zymotic  diseases,  dependent,  in 
some  degrees  at  least,  upon  surrounding  conditions,  and 
vhich,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  regarded  as  preventable. 

^'I  mention  this  fact,  because  it  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  a  due  regard  and  care  for  our  sanitary  condition,  and  the 
means  necessary  for  its  improvement. 

'^And  I  cannot  pass  to  another  subject,  before  urging  upon 
you  the  great  and  present  necessity  of  constructing  a  sewer 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  dty,  and  the  consequent  abatement 
of  the  nuisance  which  now  exists  in  the  Hamburgh  Canal. 

"No  argument  is  necessary  to  present  the  importance  of 
this  work.  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  something  that  may  be 
dispensed  with,  or  even  postponed  to  a  more  convenient 
season.  No  one  has,  I  believe,  the  hardihood  to  deny  that 
as  long  as  the  present  condition  of  things  exists,  there  lurks 
in  our  very  midst  danger  great  and  imminent.  And  this 
danger  threatens  not  the  property  interests  alone,  but  the 
lives  and  health  of  our  fellow-citizens.  We  have  no 
right  to  falter  or  procrastinate.  Because  we  have  had  a 
measure  of  immunity  from  its  worst  consequence  hitherto, 
we  ought  not  to  tempt  Providence  further.  This  work  is 
actually  indispensable,  and  the  question  of  economy  is  not 
a  factor  in  the  problem,  except  so  far  a^  it  should  guide  us 
to  the  selection  of  the  cheapest  effectual  plan  and  urge  us  to 
insist  that  the  money  raised  for  that  purpose  is  actually  and 
honestly  applied.  If  a  pestilence  should  be  abroad  and  in- 
vited hither  by  our  present  condition,  should  settle  in  our 
midst,  sweeping  off  thousands  of  our  inhabitants,  there 
would  be  but  little  comfort  in  the  reflections  of  the  survivors 
of  those  who  had  become  victims  of  culpable  neglect  and 
false  economy.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  outlay  is  neces- 
sary ;  but  as  it  is,  let  us  manfully  face  the  situation,  devise 
the  best  means  for  securing  our  safety,  do  the  work  and  pay 
for  it. 
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The  accomplishment  of  any  scheme  for  our  relief  seems 
to  be  fraught  with  great  practical  difficulties.  The  work, 
when  accomplished,  should  be  for  all  time,  and  sufficient  for 
all  future  needs.  I  think  under  such  circumstances  it  would 
be  money  well  spent  to  employ  the  best  available  engineer- 
ing skill  to  plan,  and  perhaps  superintend,  its  execution." 

Mayor  Cleveland  was  in  earnest  in  his  determination  to 

establish,  so  far  as  he  could,  a  reform  in  the  city  govern- 
ment based  on  ^Hhe  principles  which  a  good  business  man 

employs  in  his  own  business."  He  had  already  intimiated 
to  the  Council  what  he  was  likely  to  do  in  cases  when  he 
had  the  power  through  his  veto  to  influence  legislation.  He 
now  went  a  little  further,  and  told  the  Council  what  they 
ought  to  do  in  a  matter  over  which  they  hold  full  control. 
This  was  the  subject  of  official  printing — quite  a  fat  job  as 
it  had  been  considered  under  the  old  management — and  of 
this  he  said : 

'^The  charter  provides  that  the  Common  Council  shall 
designate  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  published  iq  the  city, 
as  the  official  paper ;  and  the  action  of  the  council  in  this 
matter  is  expressly  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  veto 
power  of  the  mayor.  Thus  the  whole  responsibility  is  upon 
your  honorable  body.  Under  such  circumstances^  I  might 
well  refrain  from  alluding  to  this  subject.  And  yet,  I  hope 
it  may  not  be  considered  entirely  out  of  place,  to  remind 
you,  that  work  of  this  description,  like  all  other,  should  be 
done  where  it  can  be  done  the  cheapest.  This  is  not  accom- 
plished when  it  is  bestowed  as  a  professed  reward  for  party 
service,  or  an  item  of  political  patronage.  Why  should  other 
work  for  the  city,  involving  the  expense  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  be  advertised,  to  the  end  that  the  lowest  price  for 
which  it  can  be  done  may  be  ascertained,  and  this  printing, 
which  involves  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars,  be 
giv^n  to  a  party  organ  without  question  ? 
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''The  Common  Council  is  to  designate,  but  before  you  can 
designate  intelligently,  if  your  object  is  to  save  the  people's 
money,  you  must  inform  yourselves  where  this  work  can  be 
done  the  cheapest,  and  designate  accordingly.  I  hope  you 
will  see  fit  to  advertise  for  proposals  to  do  this  printing,  so 
that  there  may  be  at  least  a  chance  of  accomplishing  a  sav- 
ing in  this  direction." 

Then  he  went  still  further  toward  the  root  of  incompe- 
tency in  municipal  business,  by  showing  the  real  ineflSciency 
of  the  system  of  auditing  accounts,  and  pointing  out  how 
it  might  be  made  etficient.  Of  thq  city  auditor  he 
said: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  duties  which  should  be  performed 
by  this  officer  have  been  entirely  misapprehended.  I  under- 
stand that  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  does  all  that  is  re- 
quired  of  him  when  he  tests  the  correctness  of  the  exten- 
sions and  footings  of  an  account  presented  to  him,  copies 
the  same  in  a  book  and  audits  the  account  as  charged  if  the 
extension  and  footings  are  found  correct.  This  work  is  cer- 
tainly not  difficult,  and  might  well  be  done  by  a  lad  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  figures. 

'*The  charter  requires  that  this  officer  'shall  examine  and 
report  upon  all  unliquidated  claims  against  the  city  before 
the  same  shall  be  audited  by  the  Common  Council.'  Is  it  not 
very  plain  that  the  examination  of  a  claim  means  something 
more  than  the  footing  of  the  account  by  which  that  claim  is 
represented?  And  is  it  not  equally  plain  that  the  report 
provided  for  includes  more  than  the  approval  of  all  accounts 
which  on  their  face  appear  correct? 

''There  is  no  question  but  that  he  should  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  the  claims  presented  to  him ;  and  he  should  be 
fitted  to  do  so  by  a  familiarity  with  the  value  of  the  articles 
and  services  embodied  in  the  accounts. 

''In  this  way  he  may  protect  the  interests  of  the  city  ;  oftier- 
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wise  his  services  are  worse  than  useless,  so  far  as  his  action 
is  relied  upon." 

And,  further  than  this,  with  a  careful  eye  to  the  details 
of  the  city's  business,  he  proclaimed,  what  must  have  been  a 
very  unwelcome  doctrine,  that  city  employes  should  give  a 
fair  day's  work  for  the  fair  day's  pay  which  they  received. 
On  this  point,  he  said : 

^^I  am  utterly  unable  to  discover  any  valid  reason,  why 
the  city  offices  should  be  closed  and  the  employes  released 
from  their  duties  at  the  early  hour  in  the  day,  which  seems 
now  to  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  a  day's  work.  I  am 
sure  no  man  would  think  an  active  private  business  was 
well  attended  to  if  he  and  all  his  employes  ceased  work  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  salaries  paid  by  the  city 
to  its  officers,  and  their  employes,  entitle  it  to  a  fair  day's 
work.  Besides  these  offices  are  for  the  transaction  of  pub- 
lic business  ;  and  the  convenience  of  all  our  citizens  should 
be  consulted,  in  respect  to  the  time  during  which  they 
should  remain  open. 

^'I  suggest  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  prescribing  such 
hours  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  city  offices,  as  shall 
subserve  the  public  convenience. 

"It  would  be  very  desirable  if  some  means  could  be  de- 
vised to  stop  the  practice  so  prevalent  among  our  city  em- 
ployes of  selling,  or  assigning  in  advance,  their  claims 
against  the  city  for  services  to  be  rendered.  The  ruinous 
discounts  charged  and  allowed,  greatly  diminish  tlie  reward 
of  their  labor ;  in  many  cases  habits  of  improvidence  and 
carelessness  are  engendered ;  and  in  all  cases  this  hawking 
and  trafficking  in  claims  against  the  city  presents  a  humili- 
ating spectacle." 

Finally,  after  so  much  sound  common  sense,  to  which  the 
Council  had  unwillingly  listened,  he  finished  his  message  as 
foUo^^s : 
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^'In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  disclaim  anj  dictation  as  to  the 
performance  of  your  duties.  I  recognize  fully  the  fact,  that 
with  you  rests  the  responsibility  of  all  legislation  which 
touches  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  the  correction  of 
abuses.  I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  any  great  familiarity 
with  municipal  affairs,  nor  any  superior  knowledge  of  the 
city's  needs.  I  speak  to  you  not  only  as  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive ofRcer  of  the  city,  but  as  a  citizen,  proud  of  its  progress 
and  commanding  position.  In  this  spirit  the  suggestions 
herein  contained  are  made.  If  you  deem  them  not  worthy 
of  your  consideration,  I  shall  still  be  anxious  to  aid  the 
adoption  aud  enforcement  of  any  measures  which  you  may 
inaugurate,  looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
the  city  aud  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants. 

'*Grover  Cleveland,  Mayor." 

Thus  was  Mayor  Cleveland's  administration  opened.  He 
had  been  elected  to  institute  reforms,  and  he  had  spoken  out 
boldly  and  distinctly  on  this  subject  in  his  inaugural  mes- 
sage. So  plain  had  been  his  language  that  his  opponents 
had  even  attempted  the  extreme  discourtesy  of  forbidding 
the  reading  of  his  message.  Would  he  hold  out  through 
the  year  of  his  term  of  office  against  the  hostile  majority  in 
the  Council?  That  was  th^  question  that  men  asked  each 
other  on  reading  his  vigorous  inaugural. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Buffalo  Finds  it  Has  a  Strong  Mayor.— He  Teaches  the  Old  Poli- 
ticians a  Lesson. —  Some  of  His  Earlier  Vetoes. —  A  Joh  for 
the  Keeper  of  the  Morgue.  —  Loose  Legislation  Rebuked. — 
The  Official  Printing.  —  The  Mayor's  Kecomraendations 
Adopted.  —  Progress  of  Reform  Under  Cleveland's  Admin- 
istration. ' 

Mayor  Cleveland's  annual  message  showed  that  not  only 
had  a  strong  man  come  to  the  head  of  the  city  goyemment, 
but  that  he  was  a  man  who  also  knew  where  the  weak 
spots  in  the  municipal  administration  were  located,  and  just 
what  was  the  remedy  for  reform. 

This  apparent  familiarity  with  the  methods  of  city  busi- 
ness which  was  displayed  by  the  lawyer  fresh  from  pri- 
vate life  and  the  conduct  of  private  business  was  somewhat 
surprising.  No  wonder  the  members  of  the  Council  were 
astonished  to  find  this  new  man  probing  right  down  to  the 
sore  spots  beneath  the  fair  exterior  of  their  government. 
But  it  was  not  from  long  experience  that  he  spoke  ;  for  this 
was  his  first  participation  in  municipal  affairs.  Neither 
was  it  from  intuition,  except  such  as  every  strong  and 
honest  man  has  when  brought  within  touching  distance  of 
dishonesty.  It  was  the  result  of  Grover  Cleveland's  re- 
markable mental  power,  which  enabled  him  to  grasp  the 
situation  at  once,  to  familiarize  himself  with  its  details,  and 
to  master  all  its  intricacies.  While  modestly  representing 
himself  as  one  who  had  less  experience  in  these  matters 
than  some  of  the  old  politicians  whom  he  addressed  in  his 
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message,  not  one  of  them  had  reason  to  doubt  that  he  knew 
all  that  waj3  worth  knowing  about  municipal  management 
in  spite  of  his  newness  to  the  City  Hall. 

K  they  did  not  realize  it  then,  they  had  the  fact  brought 
home  to  them  speedily  in  a  very  forcible  manner.  For  the 
promise  of  reform  which  Mayor  Cleveland  put  forth  in  his 
message  was  followed  by  acts  of  a  very  decided  sort.  The 
vetoes  which  came  from  the  mayor's  ofRce  during  the  year 
of  his  occupancy  are  well  worth  preservation  as  ofRcial  pa- 
pers, if  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  constant 
watchfulness  of  this  young  statesman  over  the  people's  in- 
terests, and  the  consistent  energy  with  which  he  placed  his 
authority  in  the  way  to  obstruct  and  repel  every  assault 
upon  those  interests. 

The  Council  received  one  of  these  vetoes  very  speedily. 
At  its  first  session  that  body  perpetrated  a  piece  of  loose 
legislation  in  its  haste  to  provide  places  for  party  workers. 
It  was  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  morgue,  the 
Council  having  chosen  a  keeper  of  the  morgue,  and  fixed 
his  salary,  thus  providing  place  and  pay,  without  prescrib- 
ing any  duties  for  him  to  perform  or  establishing  any  regu- 
lations for  his  conduct. 

Promptly  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Council  came  in 
the  mayor's  veto ;  in  which,  afler  showing  the  Council 
that,  in  their  haste  to  make  a  place  for  a  ward  politician, 
they  had  bunglingly  passed  an  order  which  was  legally  void 
under  the  charter,  he  went  on  to  say : 

*'The  preamble  to  the  resolutions  upon  the  subject  intro- 
duced on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May  last  contains  a  recital  to 
the  effect  that  Hhere  is  a  greal  and  growing  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  a  morgue'  for  certain  general  purposes 
therein  stated,  connected  with  the  'temporary  care  of  the 
dead.'  A  committee  were  appointed  pursuant  to  these  reso- 
lutions.      This   committee   subsequently  reported  recom- 
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mending  the  establishment  of  a  public  morgue.  The  report 
was  adopted ;  and  then  followed  a  resolution  of  the  Council 
directing  the  superintendent  of  public  buildings  to  provide 
accommodations  for  such  morgue  in  the  building  occupied 
as  police  headquarters. 

^'The  above,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  is  all  that  has  been 
done  establishing  the  proposed  house  of  the  dead.  The 
precise  objects  of  its  establishment ;  the  conditions  under 
which  subjects  shall  be  received  into  it ;  how  they  shall  be 
cared  for  while  there,  and  under  what  regulations  thej 
may  be  taken  away ;  what  disposition,  under  various  cir- 
cumstances, shall  be  made  of  them ;  the  care  and  disposi- 
tion of  property  which  may  be  found  upon  the  persons  of 
the  dead,  and  many  other  things  necessarily  incident  to  the 
conducting  of  such  an  institution,  are  left  entirely  unpro- 
vided for. 

''The  terms  'morgue'  and  'public  morgue'  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  all,  or,  specifically,  any  of  these  things.  Care- 
ful provision  should  be  made  by  ordinance  formally  estab- 
lishing this  dead  house,  regulating  the  manner  in  which  it 
shall  be  conducted,  specifically  defining  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  those  in  whose  charge  it  shall  be  placed, 
and  what  security,  by  bond  or  otherwise,  shall  be  given  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  and  prescribing 
such  penalties  as  shall  be  found  necessary  for  its  efficient 
administration. 

"Might  it  not  be  well  for  your  Honorable  Body  to  review 
the  proceedings  already  had,  with  a  view  to  such  future  ac- 
tion as  shall  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  which  I 
have  indicated? 

"I  commend  the  whole  subject  to  your  careful  considera- 
tion, with  the  assurance  of  my  cordial  co-operation  in  per- 
fecting an  establishment  which,  if  not  an  absolute  necessity, 
may  prove  to  be  a  great  public  convenience." 
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The  result  of  this  was  that  the  Council  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  oommittee  on  ordinances  and  the  city  attorney  to 
have  the  legal  defects  remedied,  and  later  in  the  year  passed 
an  ordinance  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  keeper  of  the 
morgue,  and  establishing  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  estab- 
lishment, as  the  mayor  advised. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  Council,  while  it  was 
pressed  by  public  opinion  to  apparently  regard  the  mayor's 
business-like  recommendations,  sought  in  one  way  and 
another  to  evade  them.  Had  it  been  a  less  able  and  per- 
sistent man  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  they  would  have 
succeeded.  Take,  for  instance,  that  matter  of  the  official 
printing,  to  which  the  mayor  referred  in  his  message. 
After  what  he  had  said,  the  Council  was  actually  compelled 
to  advertise  for  bids  for  the  work ;  but  the  facts  brought 
out  in  the  contest  for  the  work  showed  that  the  city,  under 
the  old  system  of  giving  out  the  job  to  a  political  favorite, 
had  been  paying  as  hfgh  as  eighty-five  per  cent,  above  the 
legal  rates  for  the  work  done. 

But,  having  made  a  just  and  business-like  contract  for  the 
official  printing  after  advertising  for  bids,  a  supplementary 
job  was  brought  in,  in  the  shape  of  a  proposition  to  print  in 
the  Grerman  papers  a  synopsis  of  the  proceedings  which  were 
printed,  in  accordance  with  the  statute,  in  full  in  the  official 
paper.  It  was  nothing  but  a  job,  although  comparatively  a 
small  one.  The  mayor  saw  it  at  once,  and  clapped  his  veto 
on  the  proceedings. 

In  this  veto  message,  after  explaining  why  such  a  publi- 
cation would  be  of  no  use  to  the  German  citizens  of  Buffalo, 
the  mayor  continued : 

^'Let  me  further  call  your  attention  to  some  considerations 
of  a  business  nature,  which  I  think  furnish  reasons  why  the 
resolution  under  consideration  should  not  become  operative. 

'•The  Gennan  newspapers  mentioned  in  the  resolutions 
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depend  for  their  success  upon  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
news  or  information  they  furnish  to  their  patrons.  We  will 
assume  that  some  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Common 
Council — ^in  other  words  that  a  synopsis  of  such*  proceed- 
ings— ^is  of  importance  and  interest  to  their  readers.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  we  may  safely  calculate  that  from  motives  of 
self-interest;  the  proprietors  of  these  newspapers  will  publish 
a  synopsis  much  more  satisfactory  to  their  subscribers  than 
any  which  the  city  clerk  would  be  apt  to  prepare  ;  and  they 
would  do  so  for  their  own  profit,  and  without  any  compen- 
sation from  the  city.  If  this  is  true,  the  effect  of  the  reso- 
lution under  consideration  is  to  give  these  newspapers  eight 
hundred  dollars  each  for  doing  no  more  than  they  will  in  a 
sense  be  obliged  to  do  without  it.  This  comes  very  near 
being  a  most  objectionable  subsidy,  which  I  think  a  little 
reflection  will  satisfy  us  all  we  ought  not  to  encourage,  and 
which  I  am  sure  the  people  are  not  prepared  to  tolerate. 

^^No  reason  in  support  of  this  reB<$lution  can  be  derived 
from  the  consideration  that  we  pay  an  English  paper  for 
publishing  the  official  proceedings,  and  therefore  we  should 
pay  the  German  papers  for  publishing  a  synopsis.  A  suffi- 
cient answer  to  this  argument  is  that  the  Legislature  has 
wisely  or  unwisely  provided  in  our  charter  that  the  journal 
of  the  proceeding  of  the  Common  Council  shall  be  published 
in  the  official  paper,  and  in  this  matter  we  have  no  discre- 
tion. ^  propoAition  to  pay  any  other  English  paper  to  pub- 
lish the  proceedings  or  a  synopsis  of  them  would  meet  with 
general  disapproval. 

''By  advertising  for  bids  before  designating  the  official 
paper  your  Honorable  Body  has  very  properly,  it  seems  to 
me,  established  the  principle  that  all  the  publishing  done  for 
the  city,  should  be  open  to  competition  and  awarded  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  And  yet  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution  un- 
der consideration,  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  given  tcJ^he 
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papers  mentioned  without  even  any  specification  of  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  therefor. 

^^This  is  such  a  departure  from  correct  business  methods, 
and  firom  the  rule  so  lately  and  so  commendably  adopted  by 
your  Honorable  Body,  that  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  I 
should  deem  this  abundantly  sufficient  for  my  action  in 
withholding  my  assent  to  the  resolution  herewith  returned." 

Thus,  in  small  matters  as  in  large  interests,  Mayor  Cleve- 
land looked  carefully  after  the  public  interests.  It  was  a 
herculian  work  that  he  had  undertaken,  to  compel  an  observ- 
ance of  business  principles  in  a  government  in  which  jobbery 
and  favoritism  had  ruled  so  long ;  but  he  kept  at  it.  Thus, 
before  the  first  month  of  his  administration  had  closed,  the 
Council  proposed  the  following  resolution,  looking  to  the 
reform  of  one  of  the  minor  abuses  which  he  had  criticised : 

"Whereas,  The  present  method  employed  in  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  city  is  not 
only  clumsy  and  complicated,  but  involves  a  vast  amount  of 
unnecessary  labor  as  well  as  needless  expense,  and  tends  to 
encourage  the  practice  of  assigning  claims  for  salaries  in  ad- 
vance of  the  date  of  their  payment ;  therefore, 

^^  Resolved  J  That  the  following  plan  for  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries of  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  city  be  hereafter 
substituted  in  lieu  of  the  system  hitherto  in  use,  to  wit : 

"Upon  the  presentation  of  the  pay  rolls  by  the  heads  of 
departments  to  the  city  clerk,  a  certified  transcript  thereof 
shall  be  made  and  presented  to  the  Council,  and  a  warrant 
may  be  ordered  in  favor  of  the  comptroller  for  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  rolls,  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  same. 
Said  transcript  shall  contain  a  space  for  the  signature  of  the 
payees  of  the  roll,  to  receipt  the  amount  due  them,  and  the 
comptroller  shall  accept  the  signature  of  no  person  to  such 
receipts  except  of  the  persons  named  in  the  pay  roll,  unless 
it  shall  be  shown  to  him  that  the  person  or  persons  entitled 
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to  the  compensatioD  is  or  are  sick  or  otherwise  prevented 
from  applying  in  person  therefor.  The  original  pay  rolls 
shall  be  filed  and  placed  in  the  manuscript  minutes  of  the 
Council,  and  the  certified  transcript  shall  be  filed  in  the 
comptroller's  office." 

The  major's  recommendations  were,  under  the  pressure 
of  public  sentiment,  adopted  one  after  the  other,  with  more 
or  less  honest  intention  of  carrying  them  out,  and  the  smaU 
reforms  gradually  aggregated  something  considerable  in  the 
way  of  a  better  system. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

Business  Principles  Introduced  in  the  City  GoTemment. — ^The 
Great  Sewer  Contract.— The  Health  of  the  City  Suffering.— 
An  Intercepting  Sewer  Proposed. — The  Big  Job  that  was 
Contemplated. — Mayor  Cleveland  Advises  a  Commission. — 
His  Contest  with  the  Council. — He  Wins  and  Saves  the  City 
Nearly  a  Million  Dollars. 

In  great  matters  as  well  as  small,  Mayor  Cleveland  was 
alert  in  the  work  of  placing  the  administration  of  the  city 
departments  on  a  sound  business  basis.  This  was  the  work 
he  had  been  elected  to  perform  by  citizens  who  had  become 
indignant  and  disgusted  with  the  jobbery  and  extravagance 
of  the  rule  of  a  Republican  ring.  And  they  had  chosen 
just  the  man  for  the  work.  The  training  of  his  life  had 
been  in  the  direction  of  sound,  honest,  business  methods, 
and  his  wonderful  ability  to  grasp  the  details  and  master 
the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  requirements  of  the  ad- 
ministrative situation,  enabled  him  to  meet  any  demand  upon 
him. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  which  met  him  at 
the  opening  of  his  term  of  office  was  the  improvement  of 
the  sewerage  system  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  He  had  rec- 
ognized this  in  his  inaugural  message,  and  his  views  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  work  were  indorsed  by  citizens  and  by 
the  health  authorities  of  the  city.  In  a  communication  to 
the  Board  of  Health,  the  health  physician  made  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

^^At  your  last  regular  meeting  in  a  statement  to  you  re- 
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garding  the  health  of  our  city  and  its  standing  in  this  re- 
gard among  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  I  was  obliged 
to  say  that  Buffalo  ranked  as  not  a  healthy  city.  You  or- 
dered me  to  present  in  writing  my  authority  for  the  asser- 
tion and  to  point  out,  if  possible,  the  causes  which  have 
produced  the  unusual  mortality  reported  to  your  Board,  in 
order  that  proper  measures  may  be  adopted  to  diminish  our 
unnecessarily  large  death  rate.  My  authority  is  the  National 
Board  of  Health  at  Washington. 

«  «  «  »  *  « 

''The  explanation,  I  think,  is  not  difficult,  and  happily  it 
can  be  remedied,  Buffalo  should  be  what  we  once  sup- 
posed it  was,  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  our  land.  Our 
climate  is  delightful  and  healthful  excepting  during  two  or 
three  spring  months.  The  land  upon  which  it  is  built  is 
sufficiently  high  to  give  good  drainage.  Our  water  is  not 
excelled  in  quality,  and  in  quantity  it  is  absolutely  inex- 
haustible. What  then  are  the  causes  that  run  up  our  mor- 
tality rate  as  compared  to  other  and  less  favorably  situated 
cities.  As  chief  causes  I  would  mention  insufficient  sewer- 
age, and  as  a  natural  consequence  poisoned  well  water ; 
uncleanliness  of  houses  and  surroundings,  the  keeping  of 
large  numbers  of  cattle,  crowded  together  in  poorly  venti- 
lated buildings ;  overcrowded  schoolrooms,  and  lastly  the 
Hamburg  canal. 

"Perhaps  many  citizens  would  have  placed  my  last-men- 
tioned cause  first  as  a  destroyer  of  life.  I  have  placed  it  last 
advisedly  believing  as  I  do  that  it  produces  less  sickness  and 
death  than  the  others  named.  It  is,  however,  a  great  nui- 
sance, and  undoubtedly  causes  a  large  amount  of  sickness. 

"The  remedies  are  self  evident,  and  only  require  money 
intelligently  expended.  I  would  provide  a  way  to  thorough- 
ly sewer  every  part  of  the  city,  then   close  up   every  well. 
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and  prohibit  the  digging  of  any  new  ones.  This  would  neces- 
sitate the  introduction  of  Niagara  water  into  every  house ; 
oblige  citizens  to  keep  their  houses  and  surroundings  clean  ; 
prohibit  the  keeping  of  large  numbers  of  cattle  or  other  ani- 
mals in  the  populated  portions  of  the  city  ;  build  more  school- 
houses,  and  push  forward  to  early  completion  the  intercept- 
ing sewer. 

'^Nothing  that  I  have  suggested  is  impracticable,  and  un- 
less these  suggestions  are  carried  out  in  whole  or  in  part, 
Butfalo  may  some  day  rival  in  the  death  rate  Salt  Lake  City 
with  its  polygamous  institutions." 

This  condition  of  things  had  not  been  unobserved  by  pre- 
ceding governments,  and  the  Common  Council  of  the  year 
before  had  decided  to  build  an  intercepting  sewer  and  had 
advertised  for  proposals.  Under  the  old  management,  such 
an  advertisement  was  only  the  announcement  of  a  big  job, 
and  the  jobbers  promptly  put  in  an  appearance.  The  lowest 
bid  for  the  work  as  proposed  was  $1,568,000.  This  was 
the  situation  when  Mayor  Cleveland  came  into  office.  He 
saw  that  the  city  was  to  be  robbed,  and  he  at  once  proposed  a 
means  for  saving  the  public  from  the  imposition,  and  at  the 
same  time  securing  the  performance  of  the  work  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner.  In  a  message  to  the  Common  Council 
in  February,  he  made  the  following  reconunendations : 

*^I  believe  it  is  conceded  by  all,  that  there  is  at  present 
nothing  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  our  city  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  intercepting  sewer,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  discussion ;  and  the  same  reasons  which 
render  this  important  make  it  necessary  that  the  work  should 
be  quickly  done,  and  well  done.  And  yet,  though  consid- 
erable time  and  labor  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  subject, 
and  though  much  preliminary  work  has  been  done,  we  are 
not  at  the  threshold  of  actual  performance. 

^^Thus  valiukble  time  is  lost,   and  the  danger  to  our  citi- 
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zens  and  the  damage  to  .the  fair  fame  of  our  city  continues. 

^^I  do  not  think  that  jour  Honorable  Body  is  at  fault  for 
this  delay,  for  all  must  admit  that  this  matter  has  of  late 
occupied  much  of  your  time  and  attention. 

*'The  construction  of  this  sewer  is,  I  believe,  the  most 
extensive  work,  and  will  probably  involve  more  expendi- 
ture  and  more  care  and .  attention  than  any  ever  before  at- 
tempted in  the  city.  It  should  meet  all  the  necessities  of 
the  future  and  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  increased  growth 
and  progress'  which  awaits  us. 

^^There  should  be  no  mistake  made  in  locating  the  sewer ; 
and  the  manner  of  its  construction  should  be  superintended 
and  constantly  watched  by  the  best  engineering  skill  and 
care.  I  understand  that  three  years  is  the  least  estimate  of 
the  time  required  for  its  completion,  during  which  period 
the  terms  of  all  the  present  city  officers  will  expire. 

^^The  advantage  of  having  the  work  commenced  and  com- 
pleted under  the  same  management  must  be  obvious. 

^'The  character  of  the  work  is  such  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble that  a  contract  can  be  made  covering  all  contingencies 
and  which  would  need  no  modification  during  the  progress 
of  construction  ;  while  unforeseen  and  unexpected  conditions 
that  are  likely  to  be  met  should  be  promptly  and  vigorously 
dealt  with. 

''Your  Honorable  Body  has  quite  enough  to  occupy  your 
time  in  the  ordinary  matters  connected  with  municipal 
affairs,  which  from  week  to  week  are  urged  upon  your  con- 
sideration ;  and  our  city  engineer  and  his  corps  of  assis- 
tants, should  be  constantly  employed  in  the  city's,  current 
affairs  which  necessarily  fall  to  his  department. 

''Under  these  circumstances  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  the 
construction  of  the  contemplated  sewer  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  commission  of  our  citizens,  who  shall  have  full  charge 
of  the  work. 
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"Of  course  the  success  of  this  scheme  depends  very  much 
opoD  the  men  who  are  selected  as  commissioners ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  men  among  us  who  will  accept  the  posi- 
tions, whose  leisure  will  enable  them  to  devote  the  necessary 
time  to  the  matter,  and  whose  energy  and  practical  ability 
will  insure  the  speedy  and  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
work. 

"It  does  no  harm  to  bring  the  non-office  holding  portion 
of  the  community  into  more  intimate  relation  with  public 
affairs  ;  and  I  should  think  it  very  strange  if  the  importance 
of  the  subject  would  not  suggest  to  all  who  are  mindful  of 
the  welfare  of  the  city,  the  necessity  of  a  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  private  citizens  as  well  as  officials,  to  protect  our 
interests  from  the  dangers  which  threaten  them. 

"The  private  citizen  has  no  right  to  stand  aloof  and  re^ 
fuse  to  thus  aid  when  called  on,  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
share  the  consequences  of  neglect. 

"I  am  satisfied  that  a  commission,  properly  selected,  to 
prosecute  this  work,  would  be  the  means  of  saving  much 
time  and  money,  and  that  the  sewer  would  be  better  and 
more  thoroughly  built  than  in  any  other  way. 

"I  therefore  recommend  that  measures  be  taken  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  organizing  such  a  commission, 
with  full  control  of  the  construction  of  this  sewer ;  and  that 
in  the  same  bill  such  provisions  may  be  incorporated  as  are 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
work." 

This  did  not  sxdt  the  Common  Council,  or  the  depart- 
ment officials,  or  in  fact,  anyvof  the  adherents  of  the  old 
order  of  things.  To  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  municipal 
ring  the  biggest  and  fattest  job  that  had  ever  been  known  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  was  not  to  their  taste  at  all.  As  they 
had  laid  out  the  scheme,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
it  for  them  and  for  their  friends,  and  they  were  dismayed 
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at  the  proposition  to  remove  the  plunder  from  their  grasp. 

First  came  a  protest  from  the  city  engineer.  This  official, 
at  the  very  next  meeting  after  that  at  which  the  mayor's 
message,  proposing  a  sewer  commission,  was  received,  sent 
in  a  communication  as  follows : 

'^The  communication  of  His  Honor  the  Mayor  to  the 
Council  on  the  20th  ultimo  seems  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  work  of  constructing  the  proposed  intercepting 
sewer  should  be  taken  from  this  department,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  commission,  who  are  to  have  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  work.  While  I  'have  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  any  proposition  which  may  seem  to  promote  a  speedy 
and  energetic  prosecution  of  this  important  work,  I  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  state  that  in  my  opinion  any  change 
from  the  ordinary  course  pursued  in  works  of  this  character 
would  result  in  permanent  loss  an  J  injury  to  the  records  of 
this  department.  The  only  question  to  be  considered  is  one 
of  location,  and  this  can  be  determined  by  your  Honorable 
Body  when  the  report  in  preparation  is  submitted  to  you. 
After  the  plans  and  details  are  made,  the  mere  work  of  con- 
struction is  the  simplest  part  of  it,  care  being  taken  to  have 
it  carried  forward  in  strict  accordance  with  the  specifica- 
tions. The  immense  cost  of  the  work  seems  to  have  con- 
veyed the  impression  to  the  non-professional  mind  that  it 
requires  great  engineering  ability  to  accomplish  it.  It  is 
simply  the  making  of  a  cut  or  tunnel  of  sufficient  capacity 
in  which  to  lay  the  sewer  upon  foundations  used  upon  works 
of  this  character ;  and  the  remaining  one  of  simply  turning 
a  stream  of  water  from  one  channel  into  another,  a  work 
requiring  no  extraordinary  feat  of  engineering,  or  such  as 
to  require  the  employment  of  another  engineer  to  take  charge 
of  the  work  of  construction.  In  reference  to  the  work  be- 
ing carried  on  and  completed  under  one  management,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  best 
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work  done  in  the  sewer  department  of  this  office,  that  of  the 
Fillmore  Avenue  sewer,  was  executed  under  different  ad- 
ministrations. Very  few  important  engineering  works  have 
been  commenced  and  completed  by  one  engineer.  The  plans 
and  specifications  having  been  approved,  and  the  contract 
let,  there  is  little  danger  of  faulty  construction  if  careful 

* 

supervision  is  continued.  I  therefore  respectfully  submit 
that  the  work,  upon  which  so  much  labor  has  been  expended 
in  this  office,  be  left  under  the  control  of  this  department. 
While  I  have  no  fear  but  that  the  work  can  be  successfully 
and  satisfactorily  done,  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  a  con- 
sulting engineer,  of  acknowledged  ability  in  this  specialty, 
associated  with  me,  and  that  the  force .  of  assistants  in  this 
office  be  increased  during  this  progress  of  the  work  as  the 
necessities  may  require.  If  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  have 
a  local  commission  of  the  citizens  also  associated  with  the 
engineer  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  the  contracts  and 
overseeing  the  work  as  well,  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
such  course.'* 

The  city  engineer  was  apparently  put  forward  to  draw 
the  fire  of  the  mayor.  He  was  a  convenient  instrument 
for  the  opposition  to  use  in  making  objection  to  the  plan 
which  was  to  deprive  them  of  their  job.  The  mayor, 
however,  was  not  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  any  official ; 
he  was  simply  trying  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which 
would  benefit  the  city,  save  the  people's  money,  and  avoid 
jobbery. 

At  the  succeeding  meeting  he  sent  in  a  message  on  the 
subject  that  is  a  model  of  policy,  as  well  as  of  good  sense. 
Following  is  this  document : 

"On  the  twentieth  day  of  February  last  I  submitted  to  your 
Honorable  Body  a  communication  suggesting,  for  the  reasons 
therein  assigned,  the  organization  of  a  commission  of  citi- 
zens for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  intercepting  sewer. 


1 
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^^I  did  not  propose  this  until  quite  some  reflection,  and 
the  advice  of  gentlemen  in  whose  judgment  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence,  had  satisfied  me  that  the  plan  suggested 
would  insure  the  prompt,  efiicient,  and  economical  accom* 
plishment  of  the  work. 

^^I  am  confirmed  in  my  belief  on  this  subject  by  the 
unanimous  indorsement  of  the  press  and  the  general  ap- 
proval of  our  tax-paying  citizens. 

'^ It  was  lately  announced  in  the  public  prints  that  the 
committee  on  sewers,  having  the  entire  matter  in  charge, 
had  determined  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion 
for  the  creation  of  a  sewer  commission. 

''At  the  last  session  of  your  Honorable  Body,  and  before 
any  report  was  made  by  the  committee,  a  communication 
seems  to  have  been  received  from  the  engineer  of  the  city, 
seriously  objecting  to  the  plan  for  a  commission,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  take  the  work  from  his  department. 
He  further  states  that  the  only  question  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  matter,  is  one  of  location,  which  can 
be  determined  by  your  Honorable  Body,  when  the  report 
now  in  preparation  is  submitted  to  you ;  that  the  work  of 
construction  is  not  difficult,  being  simply  the  making  of  a 
cut  or  tunnel  of  sufficient  capacity  in  which  to  lay  the  sewer 
upon  proper  foundations,  and  the  turning  of  one  stream  of 
water  into  another.  He  appears  to  see  no  force  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  might  be  better  for  the  work  to  be  constructed 
entirely  under  the  same  management  and  supervision,  and 
concludes  by  asking  'that  the  work  upon  which  so  much 
labor  has  been  expended  in  this  office  be  left  under  the  con- 
trol of  this  department,'  and  that  'the  force  of  assistants  in 
his  office  be  increased  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  as 
the  necessities  may  require.' 

"So  much  of  the  communication  as  refers  to  the  employ- 
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ment  of  more  assistants  in  the  engineer's  office  se^ns  to 
faaTe  been  adopted. 

^^Tbis  action  of  your  Honorable  Body  I  cannot  approve, 
as  I  do  not  see  why  it  does  not  allow  the  engineer  to  in- 
crease his  force  of  assistants  in  his  discretion.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  power  that  ought  not  to  be  conferred  on  any  city 
officer. 

^'It  seems  to  me  that  the  good  taste  of  the  engineer  is 
not  conspicuous  in  thus  putting  forward  his  official  pride  as 
a  reason  why  any  particular  plan,  looking  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  very  important  work,  should  not  be  adopted. 
At  a  time  like  this,  when  everybody  is  or  should  be  anxious 
to  be  speedily  rid  of  our  city's  disgrace,  no  such  considera- 
tion ought  to  intervene. 

^^But  I  am  utterly  amazed  to  learn  at  this  late  day,  from 
the  engineer's  communication,  that  the  job  we  have  on 
hand  is  such  an  easy  one. 

*' Every  member  of  your  Honorable  Body  knows  very  well 
that  for  many  years  the  problem  of  how  an  intercepting 
sewer  should  be  constructed,  and  especially  how  the  Main 
and  Hamburg  streets  canal  nuisance  should  be  abated,  has 
occupied  more  or  less  the  attention  of  our  city  officials.  I 
find  in  the  Council  proceedings  of  eleven  years  ago  that  this 
canal  was  declared  a  great  nuisance,  and  various  schemes 
were  discussed  for  its  abatement. 

''I  think  about  that  time  the  city  was  indicted  for  its  main- 
tenance. 

"Various  expedients  were  subsequently  canvassed  by  suc- 
cessive city  engineers  and  Common  Councils,  but  the 
actual  result  of  all  their  endeavors  to  master  this  easy  sub- 
ject has  been  the  establishment  of  a  wheel  in  the  water  ad- 
joining the  canal,  causing  something  of  a  current,  thus,  as 
is  alleged,  carrying  the  smell  of  our  nuisance  to  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  inhabitants  of  Tonawanda,  ten  miles  away, 
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and  Lockport,  more  thail  twenty  miles  away,  who  now 
threaten  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against  us  on  account 
of  it. 

^^On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  March,  1880,  your  Honor- 
able Body,  by  resolution,  directed  the  engineer  then  in 
office  to  associate  with  him  one  or  more  sanitary  engineers 
to  assist  him  in  perfecting  his  plans  for  the  sewerage  of  the 
city,  and  'especially  for  a  speedy  and  permanent  abatement 
of  the  Hamburg  canal  nuisance,  and  that  the  comptroller 
be  requested  to  include  in  his  estimates  for  the  year  1880 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses 
attending  the  preliminary  work  or  plans,  and  to  pay  said 
sanitary  engineers.' 

''Under  this  resolution  the  city  engineer  did  call  to  his 
aid  two  distinguished  non-resident  engineers.  After  going 
over  the  whole  ground  with  great  care  they  made  a  report, 
dated  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  1880,  in  which  they 
submit  a  plan  for  the  sewerage  of  the  city,  which,  as  they 
say,  will  abate  the  Hamburg  canal  nuisance. 

"Their  plan  was  to  build  the  sewer  partly  in  the  Ham- 
burg canal.     I  suppose  the  money  appropriated  was  spent. 

"About  a  year  later  three  more  engineers,  more  renowned 
than  those  previously  employed,  were  called  on  by  the  city 
authorities  to  devise  the  best  means  of  sewering  our  city 
and  abating  our  nuisance. 

"They  reported  just  prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1882, 
in  favor  of  a  sewer  to  be  constructed  in,  or  by  tunnel  under, 
Seneca  street. 

"At  the  last  meeting  of  your  Honorable  Body  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight  dollars  and  nine 
cents  were  ordered  paid  for  the  services  of  the  last-named 
engineers. 

"On  the  ninth  day  of  January,  1882,  the  present  engi- 
neer was  directed  by  your  Honorable  Body  'to  prepare  pro- 
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files  and  plans  for  an  intercepfing  sewer  embodying  the 
suggestions  in  the  report  of  the  experts  who  have  examined 
into  the  subject ;  also,  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the 
advisability  of  constructing  said  sewer  from  the  mill  race 
sewer  at  Seneca  street  through  Swan  street  to  the  Terrace, 
and  report  the  same  to  this  Council  at  an  early  date  as 
practicable,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  same. 

'^Nearly  four  months  have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of 
this  resolution,  and  no  report  from  the  engineer  is  forth- 
coming. I  suppose  it  is  this  which  he  informs  your  Honor- 
able Body  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  which  will  enable 
you  to  locate  the  sewer. 

^'Perhaps  this  will  recommend  a  sewer  in  and  under  Swan 
street. 

''Not  a  stroke  of  real  work  has  yet  been  done,  and  yet 
there  seems  to  have  been  considerable  skillful  engineering 
talent  employed,  at  quite  an  expense.  So  far  as  we  have 
gone,  either  the  work  has  not  been  easy  or  considerable 
money  has  been  wasted. 

''Is  there  one  of  your  Honorable  Body  who  is  willing  to 
consider  that  the  construction  of  this  great  sewer  upon  either 
of  the  routes  that  may  be  suggested,  involving,  as  it  must, 
deep  and  extensive  excavation  in  and  tunneling  under  our 
streets,  with  the  unknown  and  unforeseen  difficulties  that 
may  be  met,  is  an  easy  matter,  not  requiring  engineering 
skill? 

"I  must  confess,  that  to  my  non-professional  mind  such 
a  thing  seems  inconceivable. 

"I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  whatever  engineering 
skill  is  necessary  is  not  found  in  our  present  engineer's  de- 
partment. But  I  think  this  skill  should  be  constantly  ap- 
plied in  watching  the  prosecution  of  the  work  ;  and  other 
duties  of  the  department  will  not  admit  of  this. 

"I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  idea  that  there  must  be  an 
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advant^e  in  having  the  same  engineer  supervise  the  whole 
work,  and  this  we  cannot  be  sure  of  if  it  be  left  solely  to  our 
engineer. 

^^It  seems  to  me  this  sewer  would  be  more  promptly  built 
bj  a  commission  having  it  in  charge  as  their  business ;  and 
that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  the  expenditures  connected 
with  its  construction  can  be  more  carefully  watched  than  by 
your  Honorable  Body  who  have  so  many  other  urgent  mat- 
ters constantly  in  charge. 

"In  whatever  way  the  work  is  done,  we  shall  all,  I  hope, 
have  an  opportunity  to  help  it  on. 

'^I  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Honorable  Body  that  I  myself 
have  no  undue  pride  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  I  advocate 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  to  do  this  work  because 
it  promises  the  best  results.  The  details  of  the  matter  I 
have  given  but  little  attention  to,  and  I  am  by  no  means 
committed  to  any  particular  provisions  for  the  perfection  of 
the  plans." 

•  But  the  Common  Council  was  only  too  ready  for  the  pay. 
It  would  not  accept  the  friendly  overtures  of  the  mayor  look- 
ing toward  co-operation,  but  at  once  arrayed  itself  in  open 
defiance.  A  bill  had  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  a  sewer  commission  as  the 
mayor  had  recommended,  and  this  increased  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  ring.  So  the  Council  replied  to  the  message 
of  the  mayor  with  the  following  resolution  : 

"Whereas,  The  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Buffalo 
at  its  last  meeting,  were  presented  with  a  communication 
fix)m  the  city  engineer,  Thomas  S.  Rogers,  protesting 
against  the  appointment  of  a  sewer  commission  for  the 
construction  of  the  intercepting  sewer,  and  recommended 
the  matter  of  constructing  said  sewer  be  left  in  the  charge 
of  him  and  the  Common  Council ;  and 

^Whereas,  The  Council  did  adopt  his  recommendation 
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as  it  had  been  clearly  shown  that  all  the  difficult  part  for 
the  engineer  of  said  work  has  been  done  at  a  cost  of  over 
$10,000  through  said  office,  and  as  we  have  a  competent 
engineer  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  work ; 

^Whereas,  The  daily  papers'  have  published  an  act  in- 
troduced before  the  Legislature  of  this  State  by  Senator 
Titus  firom  this  district,  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  take  charge  of  the  construction  of  said  sewer ;  now 
be  it  hereby 

^'Resolved,  That  we,  the  Conmion  Council  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  being  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  be- 
lieving we  know  what  they  want,  hereby  disapprove  of  said 
action  of  the  said  Senator  Titus,  and  respectfully  ask  him 
to  withdraw  said  biU  or  such  portion  thereof  as  relates  to 
an  appointment  of  said  conmiission,  and  that  the  city  clerk 
be  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  said  Sena- 
tor Titus." 

To  this  resolution  of  open  war,  the  mayor  replied  in  his 
usual  self-contained  manner  at  the  following  meeting  of  the 
Council.  After  reciting  the  preamble  and  resolutions  as 
quoted  above,  he  proceeded  to  say : 

^^I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  I  do  not  feel  called  upon, 
in  all  cases,  to  officially  approve  or  disapprove  resolutions 
of  this  description,  which  do  not  constitute  municipal  legis- 
lation, and  which  in  many  cases  are  but  the  expression  of 
opinion  touching  matters  over  which  neither  you  nor  I  have 
any  control.  When  such  action  is  presented  to  me,  as  a 
part  of  the  proceeding  of  your  Honorable  Body,  I  shall  feel 
at  perfect  liberty  to  express  my  approval  or  dissent,  or,  if  I 
see  fit,  withold  any  action  on  my  part,  to  the  end  that  both 
of  us  may  enjoy  the  liberty  of  holding  and  expressing  our 
opinions,  unembarrassed  by  the  other,  as  to  all  matters 
which  do  not  pertain  to  the  ordinary  management  of  munic- 
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ipal  affairs,  and  which  the  Legislature  has  not  placed  in  our 
keeping. 

^^In  regard  to  the  preamble  and  resolution  which  I  have 
quoted,  I  desire  to  express  my  disapproval  of  the  same,  in 
its  entire  scope  and  meaning. 

^'It  recited  that  your  Honorable  Body  has  adopted  a  re* 
commendation  of  the  city  engineer,  that  the  matter  of  the 
construction  of  the  intercepting  sewer  be  left  in  his  charge 
and  that  of  the  Common  Council. 

^'I  do  not  understand  this  to  be  the  attitude  of  your  Hon- 
orable Body,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  niiajority  of  its  members 
are  prepared  to  take  such  a  position. 

^'I  am  in  favor  of  putting  the  construction  of  this  sewer 
in  the  hands  of  a  commission  for  reasons  which  I  have  here- 
tofore given  at  length,  and  which  involve  no  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  your  Honorable  Body  nor  in  any  department  of  the 
city  government. 

^^I  firmly  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  people  who  are 
to  be  taxed  to  pay  for  this  work  are  also  in  favor  of  this  plan. 

''I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  location  or  route  of  the 
sewer  should  be  fixed  by  your  Honorable  Body,  and  that  the 
commission  to  execute  the  work  should  be  appointed  here 
instead  of  being  named  in  the  act  authorizing  its  creation. 
My  judgment  is  that  the  bill  lately  presented  in  the  Senate 
touching  this  subject,  might  well  be  modified  in  these  and 
perhaps  other  particulars. 

^^But  if  I  dissent  from  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and 
even  from  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  based,  I  could  not 
adopt  the  language  of  the  preamble  and  resolution,  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  savors  of  a  not  over-courteous  dictation  to 
our  Senator,  for  whose  ability  I  have  the  greatest  respect, 
and  in  whose  honesty  of  purpose  I  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence. 

^^I  have  no  doubt  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people 
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in  this  matter,  so  far  as  State  legislation  is  concerned,  can 
be  safely  left  in  the  keeping  of  those  who  represent  our  cit- 
izens in  the  two  branches  of  the  State  Legislature." 

Public  sentiment  had,  from  the  first,  been  strongly  with 
the  mayor  and  against  the  Council  ring.  The  effect  of  this 
opinion  began  to  be  felt  about  this  time,  and  the  Council  re- 
laxed in  some  degree  its  hostility,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
accomplish  the  same  end  by  indirection.  The  big  job  of  a 
million  and  a  half  was  given  up,  and  the  city  engineer  was 
directed  to  advertise  for  proposals  for  the  construction  of 
the  sewer  in  five  directions ;  and  instead  of  condenming 
Senator  Titus'  bill,  the  Council  only  advised  its  amend- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  mayor. 
But,  meantime,  while  pretending  to  have  given  up  this  op- 
position, the  Council  had  a  bill  prepared  which,  while 
providing  for  a  commission,  lefl  the  commissioners  mere 
figureheads,  with  no  control  over  the  conduct  of  the  business 
is  any  way.  They  proposed,  in  short,  to  let  the  mayor 
have  his  commission,  but  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  get  their  jobs  just  the  same. 

But  Mayor  Cleveland  was  not  only  very  much  in  earnest^ 
but  also  very  watchful  of  his  antagonists.  He  at  once  sent 
in  his  disapproval  in  a  message,  in  which  he  said  : 

^'On  the  17th  day  of  April,  1882,  there  was  adopted  by 
your  Honorable  Body  a  substitute  for  the  bill  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  city  attorney  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
commission  to  construct  the  intercepting  sewer.  At  the 
same  meeting  the  city  clerk  was  directed  by  resolution  to 
forward  such  substitute  to  our  representatives  at  Albany. 
And  at  the  last  session  of  your  Honorable  Body  a  resolution 
was  adopted  directing  the  city  attorney  to  proceed  to  Albany 
immediately  to  urge  the  passage  of  said  substituted  bill. 

'^I  cannot  approve  of  the  action  of  your  Honorable  Body 
above  referred  to. 
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^^I  have  examined  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  care- 
fully, and  so  far  as  I  can  understand  them  they  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  commission  which  is  invested  with  no 
duties  of  any  great  importance  and  with  no  powers  except 
vexy  subordinate  ones.  I  cannot  see  that  the  commission- 
ers contemplated  by  the  act  would  be  more  than  dignified 
inspectors  of  the  work  therein  mentioned. 

^^My  ideas  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  further  the  construction  of  this  work,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition  here.  I  very  much  regret  that  there  is 
not  perfect  agreement  between  us  on  this  subject.  I  cer- 
tainly expected  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  prepared  by 
the  city  attorney,  by  which  your  Honorable  Body  were  to 
join  in  determining  the  route  of  the  sewer,  and  in  naming 
the  commissioners  under  whose  charge  it  should  be  con- 
structed, would  enable  us  to  act  together  in  an  honest  and 
hearty  endeavor  to  push  this  great  work  to  a  satisfactory 
and  speedy  conclusion,  and  thus  answer  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

^'It  certainly  never  entered  my  mind  to  ask  any  of  our 
citizens  to  assume  such  offices  as  are  provided  for  in  the 
substitute  adopted  by  your  Honorable  Body  ;  and  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  a  conmiission  thus  organized  would  be  next 
to  useless  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  good  results.  Its 
creation  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  the  effect  to  divide  re- 
sponsibility without  any  corresponding  benefit. 

^^ Rather  than  this,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  a  commission  entirely." 

Thus  ended  the  active  opposition  of  the  Common  Council 
to  the  mayor's  plan  of  a  sewer  commission.  The  act  au- 
thorizing the  appointment  was  passed,  and  Mayor  Cleve- 
land's first  victory  was  won. 

Pending  its  progress,  however,  the  Council  had  asked 
that  the  city  should  have  authority  to  issue  bonds  to  pay  the 
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cost  of  constructing  the  proposed  sewer.  This  did  not  com* 
mend  itself  to  Mayor  Cleveland's  business  sense,  and  he 
refused  to  sign  the  resolution,  making  this  request  of  the 
Legislature.     He  Sjaid :' 

''I  am  opposed  to  such  a  postponement  of  the  payment  for 
this  work ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  majority  of  our  tax- 
paying  citizens  are  not  in  favor  of  thus  increasing  the  bonded 
debt  of  the  city.  If  we  experience  a  fair  portion  of  the 
prosperity  which  we  expect  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  no 
very  great  hardship  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  sewer  by  install- 
ments distributed  through  ten  years,  as  is  proposed  by  the 
terms  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Legislature.  This  paying 
year  by  year,  if  we  are  able  to  do  so,  to  my  mind  accords 
more  with  correct  business  principles  than  an  unnecessary 
postponement  and  the  payment  of  interest  in  the  mean  time." 

Then  came  the  appointment  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners under  the  act  authorizing  it.  And  here  the  Com- 
mon Council  made  their  last  fight  against  the  reform  mayor 
on  this  question. 

Mayor  Cleveland  sent  in  his  appointments  on  the  twelfth 
of  June  for  confirmation  by  the  Council.  They  were  laid  on 
the  table  for  a  week,  while  the  opposition  mustered  its 
forces.  Then  they  were  taken  off  the  table  and  rejected. 
The  mayor  as  promptly  re-appointed  the  same  citizens,  send- 
ing in  their  names  again  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council, 
with  the  following  message  : 

^^The  law  lately  passed  by  the  Legislature,  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  construct  the  inter- 
cepting sewer,  provides  that  immediately  upon  the  passage 
of  the  act  the  mayor  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  your 
Honorable  Body,  appoint  such  conmiissioners. 

'^Anticipating  the  passage  of  the  law,  I  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  thought  to  their  selection,  and  was  thus 
able  to  send  it  to  you  for  confirmation,  at  the  next  meeting^ 
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of  your  Honorable  Body  after  the  approval  of  the  act,  the 
names  of  live  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  were  willing  to 
act  as  such  commissioners. 

'^It  being  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  character  and 
standing  of  these  gentlemen,  and  their  entire  freedom  from 
any  inclination  to  enrich  contractors  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  was  a  perfect  guarantee  that  this  work,  under  their 
supervision,  would  be  faithfully  and  economically  done,  I 
flattered  myself  that  they  would  receive  your  prompt  con- 
firmation. 

^'I  cannot  but  think,  that  their  rejection  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  your  Honorable  Body  was  the  result  of  haste  and 
confusion. 

"We  all  agree  that  this  work  should  not  be  delayed. 

"If  I  should  see  fit  to  attempt  to  submit  other  names, 
such  as  I  am  willing  to  be  responsible  for,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come. 

"In  the  mean  time,  with  this  delay,  and  the  vacation  of 
your  Honorable  Body  during  the  month  of  July  much 
valuable  time  will  be  lost. 

"I  am  convinced  that  a  majority  of  your  Honorable  Body 
do  not  care  to  be  chargeable  with  this  result. 

"I  assure  you  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  find  fit  men  w^ho 
are  willing  to  gratuitously  undertake  this  work  ;  and  in  no 
event  would  I  ever  nominate  men  who  did  not  have  the  fit- 
ness and  ability  of  those  already  submitted  to  you." 

The  appointments  were  this  time  confirmed  at  once ;  for 
the  Council  was  in  a  scared  and  gentle  mood,  having  in  the 
mean  time  had  a  remarkable  experience  with  the  reform 
mayor,  which  will  be  related  in  the  following  chapter. 

Thus  Bufialo  secured  its  new  commission,  under  whose 
management  the  great  work  has  been  skillfully  planned,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $764,370.  By  his  action  in  this  matter 
alone,  Mayor  Cleveland  saved  the  city  of  Bufialo  $803,630. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Great  Street-Cleaning  Job. — Reform  in  the  Manner  of  Award- 
ing Contracts. — Wastefulness  in  Public  Expenditure  Checked. 
— A  Frightened  Council. — Very  Plain  Language  from  Mayor 
Cleveland. — ^The  Veto  Message  that  made  him  Famous  as  a 
Reformer. 

The  story  of  Mayor  Cleveland's  successful  fight  for  the 
establishment  of  a  sewer  commission,  has  been  told  at  length 
because  it  so  well  illustrates  the  character  of  the  man,  his 
earnestness,  his  unwavering  fidelity  to  the  purpose  in  mind, 
his  readiness  of  resource,  his  clear  perception  a^d  his  ad- 
ministrative skill. 

This  was  doubtless  Ihe  most  important  work  that  Mayor 
Cleveland  accomplished  during  his  short  term  of  ofiice  ;  but 
it  was  perhaps  less  brilliant  than  his  attack  upon  and  utter 
rout  of  the  street-cleaning  gang.  This  latter  exploit,  which 
gave  him  his  first  wide  reputation  as  an  executive  of  ex- 
traordinary powers,  culminated  at  the  same  time  as  the  sewer 
business ;  and,  together  with  that  notable  victory,  it  put  a 
quietus  upon  the  jobbing  element  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
It  settled  the  question  as  to  Mayor  Cleveland's  sincerity  in 
the  mattef  of  municipal  reform,  and  his  ability  to  carry  out 
his  ideas  on  thstt  subject. 

The  cleaning  of  the  streets  of  Buffalo,  as  let  out  by  the 
city  to  individual  contractors,  formed  a  job  in  which  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  money  if  it  was  shrewdly  managed. 
The  year  that  Mayor  Cleveland  came  into  office,  the  ring 
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bad  determinecl  to  make  it  a  better  thing  than  ever,  and  so 
contrived  a  scheme  by  which  the  contract  should  be  made  to 
serve  for  five  years,  and  one  of  their  number  got  the  con- 
tract at  a  fat  price.  The  Council  was  manipulated  so  that 
the  plan  should  find  no  opposition,  and  all  was  arranged 
with  skill  and  care  for  what  was  to  be  the  richest  ^  ^spoils" 
of  the  year. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  June,  then,  the  Common  Council 
passed  this  order : 

''That  the  street  commissioner  be  and  he  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  contract  with  George  Talbot  for  sweeping  and 
cleaning  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  in  accordance  with  the  advertisement  of 
the  street  commissioner  June  5,  1882,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  adopted  by  this  Conmion  Council 
April  10,  1882,  at  his  bid  of  $422,500." 

There  was  some  little  difference  among  the  aldermen 
over  this  award,  as  the  prize  was  such  a  rich  one  that  sev- 
eral wanted  it  for  their  especial  friends,  and  a  number  of 
votes  were  taken  before  the  log-rolling  and  dicker  resulted 
in  the  award  to  Mr.  Talbot.  There  were  several  lower  bids 
for  the  same  work.  Indeed,  Mr.  Talbot  had  raised  his  fig- 
ures as  soon  as  the  combination  of  jobbers  was  made  that 
assured  him  of  his  contract.  In  fact,  it  was  a  remarkably 
fine  illustration  of  the  very  things  against  which  the  citizens 
of  Buffalo  had  rebelled  when  they  elected  Grover  Cleveland 
to  purify  their  city  government  from  jobbery  and  corrup- 
tion. 

He  came  to  the  front  promptly  and  energetically.  But 
in  the  mean  time  the  members  of  the  Council  had  received 
intimation  of  what  was  coming,  and  a  perfect  panic  struck 
them. 

It  was  only  one  short  week  between  the  award  of  this 
contract  and  the  next  meeting  when  Mayor  Cleveland's 
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not  intend,  neither  will  I  try,  to  lay  the  blame  on  any  one 
besides  myself.  I  will  not  try  to  raise  myself  up  by  impli- 
cating or  belittling  any  member  of  this  Council.  I  simply 
propose  to  tell  the  truth  ;  and  if,  after  I  have  told  you  my 
story,  it  can  be  shown  that  I  have  stated  that  which  is  not 
true,  then  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  take  the  consequences. 
While  I  am  fully  conscious  that  I  cannot  show  that  I  was  jus- 
tified in  doing  as  I  did,  yet  there  are  mitigating  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  it  which  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  myself, 
to  my  constituents,  and  to  this  Council,  to  make  known. 

So  they  went  on  ;  and  when  all  who  cared  to  speak  had 
finished,  there  came  the  mayor's  message,  scorching  the 
derelict  Council  like  a  whirlwind  of  fire : 

"Buffalo,  June  26,  1882. 

"I  return  without  my  approval  the  resolution  of  your 
Honorable  Body,  passed  at  its  last  meeting,  awarding  the 
contracts  for  cleaning  the  paved  streets  and  alleys  of  the 
city  for  the  ensuing  five  years  to  George  Talbot,  at  his  bid 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  and  five  hundred 
dollars. 

"The  bid  thus  accepted  by  your  Honorable  Body  is  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  higher  than  that  of  anoth- 
er perfectly  responsible  party  for  the  same  work ;  and  a 
worse  or  more  suspicious  feature  in  this  transaction  is  that 
the  bid  now  accepted  is  fifty  thousand  dollars  more  than  that 
made  by  Mr.  Talbot  himself  within  a  very  few  weeks,  open- 
ly and  publicly  to  your  Honorable  Body,  for  performing  pre- 
cisely the  same  services.  This  latter  circumstance  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  of  a 
reliance  upon  the  forbearance  and  generosity  of  your  Hon- 
orable Body,  which  would  be  more  creditable  if  it  were  less 
expensive  to  the  taxpayers. 

"1  am  not  aware  that  any  excuse  is  ofiered  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  proposal,  thus  increased,   except  the  very 
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flimsy  one  that  the  lower  bidders  cannot  afford  to  do  the 
work  for  the  sums  they  name. 

^^This  extreme  tenderness  and  consideration  for  those  who 
desire  to  contract  with  the  city,  and  this  touching  and  pater- 
nal solicitude  lest  they  should  be  improvidently  led  into  a 
bad  bargain,  is,  I  am  sure,  an  exception  to  general  business 
rules,  and  seems  to  have  no  place  in  this  selfish,  sordid  world, 
except  as  found  in  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs. 

*'The  charter  of  your  city  requires  that  the  mayor,  when 
he  disapproves  any  resolution  of  your  Honorable  Body,  shall 
return  the  same  with  his  objections. 

^''This  is  a  time  for  plain  speech,  and  my  objection  to  the 
action  of  your  Honorable  Body,  now  under  consideration, 
shall  be  plainly  stated.  I  withhold  my  assent  from  the  same, 
because  I  regard  it  as  the  culmination  of  a  most  barefaced, 
impudent  and  shameless  scheme  to  betray  the  interests  of 
the  people,  and  to  worse  than  squander  the  public  money. 

' 'I  will  not  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter.  There  are 
those  whose  votes  were  given  for  this  resolution  whom  I  can 
not  and  will  not  suspect  of  a  willful  neglect  of  the  interests 
they  are  sworn  to  protect ;  but  it  has  been  fully  demonstrat- 
ed that  there  are  influences,  both  in  and  about  your  Honora- 
ble Body,  which  it  behooves  every  honest  man  to  watch 
and  avoid  with  the  greatest  care. 

"When  cool  judgment  rules  the  hour,  the  people  wiU,  I 
hope  and  believe,  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  action 
of  your  Honorable  Body.  But  clumsy  appeab  to  prejudice 
or  passion,  insinuations,  with  a  kind  of  low,  cheap  cunning, 
as  to  the  motives  and  purposes  of  others,  and  the  mock  he- 
roism of  brazen  effrontery  which  openly  declares  that  a 
wholesome  public  sentiment  is  to  be  set  at  naught,  some- 
times deceives  and  leads  honest  men  to  aid  in  the  consum- 
mation of  schemes  which,  if  exposed,  they  would  look  upon 
with  abhorrence. 
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^'If  the  scandal  in  connection  with  this  street-cleaning 
contract,  which  has  so  roused  our  citizens,  shall  cause  them 
to  select  and  watch  with  more  care  those  to  whom  they  in- 
trust their  interests,  and  if  it  serves  to  make  all  of  us  who 
are  charged  with  official  duties  more  careful  in  their  per- 
formance, it  will  not  be  an  unmitigated  evil. 

'^We  are  fast  gaining  positions  in  the  grades  of  public 
stewardship.  There  is  no  middle  ground.  Those  who  are 
not  for  the  people,  either  in  or  out  of  your  Honorable  Body, 
are  against  them,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

"Grover  Cleveland,  Mayor." 

This  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  terribly  scathing  mes- 
sage ever  sent  by  an  executive  to  a  legislative  body.  It 
breathes  in  every  line,  in  every  word,  the  red-hot  indigna- 
tion and  disgust  of  a  thoroughly  honest  man  at  corruption 
and  dishonesty.  Its  sentences  blistered  the  ears  of  the 
aldermen,  while  they  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  pun- 
ishment by  at  once  rescinding  the  award  which  a  week 
before  they  had  made  to  the  representative  of  ring  inter- 
ests. 

At  the  following  meeting  of  the  Council  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  Captain  Thomas  Maytham,  the  lowest  bidder, 
for  $313,500.  By  this  veto,  then,  Mayor  Cleveland  saved 
$109,000  to  the  city  treasury. 

This  veto,  as  has  been  said,  first  gave  Grover  Cleveland 
wide  celebrity  as  a  reform  executive,  and  to  this,  more  than 
to  any  other  one  act  of  his  administration  as  Mayor  of 
Buffalo,  may  be  attributed  his  choice  as  the  leader  of  reform 
in  wider  fields  of  action. 

The  vitality  of  the  ring,  however,  was  remarkable ;  for 
even  this  terrible  exposure  and  castigation  did  not  finally 
annihilate  the  combination.  An  attempt  was  made,  later 
on,  to  undo  what  had  been  done  by  crowding  out  the  con- 
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tractor  to  whom  the  work  had  heen  awarded,  and  putting  it 
back  in  the  hands  of  the  street  commissioner.  This 
official,  who  had  no  reason  to  love  the  mayor  who  had  not 
hesitated  to  point  out  the  waste  and  jobbery  in  his  depart- 
ment, readily  lent  himself  to  the  scheme  ;  and,  as  a  result, 
the  following  order  was  adopted  by  the  Council  on  the  31st 
of  July,  the  day  before  work  under  the  contract  was  to 
begin : 

^^That  the  street  commissioner  is  hereby  directed  to  no* 
tify  the  lowest  bidder  for  cleaning  the  streets  and  alleys  to 
immediately  file  the  bond  and  execute  a  contract  in  accord- 
ance with  the  specifications  on  file  in  the  street  commis- 
sioner's office  before  twelve  o'clock  to-night  (July  31, 1882), 
and  if  the  same  is  not  so  made  and  filed,  then  the  street 
coDunissioner  is  hereby  directed  to  clean  and  sweep  the 
streets  and  alleys  of  the  city  in  accordance  with  said  plans 
and  specifications  until  further  order  of  this  Council." 

If  this  order  had  taken  effect,  the  new  contractor  would 
have  been  unable  to  begin  work,  for  it  had  been  ingen- 
iously arranged  by  the  Council  and  the  street  conunis- 
sioner  that  he  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  bond  or  the  qualifications  of  the  sureties  that  would  be 
required  of  him.  The  whole  business  would  then  have 
fallen  back  into  the  hands  of  the  ring.  But  Mayor  Cleve- 
land put  himself  again  in  the  breach,  stopped  the  trick  with 
his  veto,  and  again  defeated  the  jobbers,  this  time  finally. 
The  veto  message,  which  shows  up  the  conspiracy  in  very 
clear  style,  was  as  follows  : 

*'I  return,  without  my  approval,  a  resolution  passed  by 
your  Honorable  Body  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  July,  requir- 
ing the  lowest  bidder  for  cleaning  the  paved  streets  and 
aUeys  of  the  city  to  execute  a  contract  to  do  the  work,  and 
to  furnish  a  bond  for  the  performance  of  the  same,  before 
the  day  ended  on  which  the  resolution  was  passed ;  and  in 
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default  thereof,  that  the  street  commissioner  continue  to 
do  the  work. 

"In  the  resolution  of  your  Honorable  Body,  by  which 
Mr.  Maytham's  bid  for  this  work  was  accepted,  and  the 
street  commissioner  was  directed  to  contract  with  him,  no 
time  was  fixed  within  which  the  contract  was  to  be  executed 
or  the  bond  furnished.  Under  these  circumstances  the  con- 
tractor was  entitled  to  a  reasonable  time  for  that  purpose. 
He  immediately  and  in  good  faith  began  his  preparations  to 
do  the  work,  and  incurred  considerable  expense  for  neces- 
sary equipments. 

"In  the  mean  time  a  resolution  was  introduced  in  your 
Honorable  Body,  prescribing  certain  qualifications  for  the 
sureties  who  should  sign  the  bond  of  the  contractor.  This 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  streets.  After 
such  reference  and  a  number  of  days  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  herewith  returned,  Mr.  Maytham  declared 
his  readiness  to  enter  into  the  written  contract  and  to  fur- 
nish such  bond  as  should  be  required  by  the  officer  whose 
duty  it  was  to  approve  the  same.  But  the  resolution  in  re- 
gard to  the  qualification  of  the  sureties  was  still  before  the 
street  committee.  In  respectful  deference  to  your  Honora- 
ble Body  I  was  willing  to  hear  any  reasonable  suggestion 
that  might  be  made  as  to  the  performance  of  my  duty  in 
approving  the  bond.  With  this  in  view  and  in  order  to 
allow  the  street  committee  to  present  a  report  in  the  matter, 
and  to  permit  your  Honorable  Body  to  act  thereon,  I  advised 
the  postponement  of  the  execution  of  the  contract  and  bond 
until  after  another  meeting  of  the  Council. 

"At  that  meeting,  instead  of  any  report  from  the  com- 
mittee being  presented  or  any  suggestion  by  your  Honorable 
Body  as  to  the  sureties  which  should  be  approved,  the  reso- 
lution returned  herewith  was  adopted. 

"It  is  entirely  certain  that  Mr.  Maytham's  rights  under 
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the  action  heretofore  had  cannot  be  diverted  in  this  way, 
and  if  thej  could  it  is  quite  manifest  that  such  a  course 
would  be  exceedingly  unjust  and  unfair. 

^^Mr.  Majtham  entered  upon  the  performance  of  the 
work  he  agreed  to  do  under  his  bid  on  the  first  day  of  Au- 
gust. On  the  fourth  day  of  August  he  executed  the  written 
contract  required  of  him,  and  furnished  a  satisfactory  bond 
for  its  fulfillment,  which  was  duly  approved  by  me  and 
filed. 

"I  think  I  can  safely  congratulate  your  Honorable  Body, 
and  our  citizens  generally,  that  this  contract  will  be  well  and 
faithfully  performed ;  and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  the 
contractor  evinces  an  honest  determination  to  meet  his  obli- 
gations under  the  contract  which  he  has  entered  into,  all 
good  citizens  should  aid  and  encourage  him,  to  the  end  that 
our  city  may  be  redeemed  from  the  reproach  of  filthy 
streets." 

This  ended  the  contest.  The  victory  of  the  reform  mayor 
was  won. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Major  Cleyeland  Introduces  Business  Principles  in  Other  Depart- 
ments. — ^Extra  Pa3'ment  for  Regular  Service  Refused. — The 
Question  of  Horse  Hire. — A  Rebuke  to  Illegal  Appropriations. 
—The  Council  Attempts  to  Wear  the  Mayor  Out.— The  Street 
Commissioner's  Horse  and  Buggy. — Who  Paid  for  Them. — 
A  Rattling  Veto  Message. 

In  almost  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  Mayor  Cleve- 
land found  a  looseness  and  a  tendency  to  small  jobbery  which 
required  correction;  and  whUe  many  of  his  vetoes  related 
to  matters  of  small  pecuniary  moment,  they  are  all  interest- 
ing as  illustrating  his  steady  and  strong  purpose  to  make  the 
reform  in  municipal  methods  one  in  which  principle  and  not 
expediency  should  rule.  This  thoroughness  is  characteristic 
of  the  man. 

It  is  as  one  who  knew  him,  but  who  was  opposed  to  him 
in  politics  although  advocating  his  election  as  mayor,  said  : 

*'We  know  Grover  Cleveland.  Nearly  all  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  are  aware  of  his  distinguished  abilities  and  reputa- 
tion as  a  lawyer,  of  his  great  personal  worth,  of  his  un- 
swerving uprightness,  and  of  his  high  moral  courage.  But 
we  know  something  more  than  all  this.  It  has  happened  to 
us  to  have  personal  experience  of  that  sleepless  vigilance, 
that  tireless  devotion,  that  singular  penetration  and  that 
broad,  good  judgment  which  Mr.  Cleveland  has  always  dis- 
played in  the  interest  of  his  clients,  and  from  which  so  many 
have  reaped  the  reward  of  a  righteous  verdict.  If  he  is 
mayor,  the  city  will  he  to  him  as  his  client — ^as  a  client  stand- 
ing more  sorely  in  need  of  all  his  best  endeavors  than  any 
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one  he  ever  served  before — and  woe  would  be  to  the  man 
that  should  attempt  to  rob  or  otherwise  wrong  her !" 

In  small  things  as  well  as  in  great  matters,  Mayor  Cleve- 
land was  alert  to  protect  the  city.  He  proclaimed  the  prin- 
ciple that  business  ideas  must  govern  every  department.  A 
case  occurred  in  the  second  month  of  his  administration, 
where  the  Common  Council  proposed  to  give  additional  pay 
to  a  couple  of  officials  who  had  done  certain  work  for  the 
city  out  of  office  hours,  although  the  work  so  done  came 
Tvithin  their  line  of  official  duty.  Mayor  Cleveland  refused 
to  approve  the  order  for  this  extra  pay,  explaining  his  posi- 
tion in  a  message,  as  follows  : 

"By  a  resolution  adopted  by  your  Honorable  Body  on  the 
20th  instant,  warrants  on  the  treasury  were  directed  to  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  J.  C.  Almendinger  and  A.  P.  Mason  for 
$75.00  each,  for  extra  services  performed  in  the  street  com- 
missioner's office  in  examining  the  books,  etc. ,  of  that  de- 
partment in  the  year  1881. 

"On  the  28th  of  November  last,  Messrs.  Almendinger 
and  Mason  were  duly  appointed  as  assistant  street  commis- 
sioner and  clerk  to  the  commissioner  respectively,  and,  as  I 
am  informed,  were  acting  as  such  assistant  and  clerk  at  the 
time  of  the  rendering  of  the  services  for  the  payment  of 
which  the  orders  were  directed  to  be  drawn.  During  all 
these  times  they  were  'persons  appointed*  under  the  charter 
within  the  meaning  of  section  four  of  title  three  of  that  act, 
and  as  their  salaries  could  not  be  increased  or  diminished 
duriug  the  period  of  their  appointment,  so  by  the  express 
provision  of  the  section,  no  extra  compensation  can  be  al- 
lowed for  any  services  they  may  have  performed  while  act- 
ing as  such  assistant  and  clerk. 

"It  is  suggested  that  the  case  is  not  within  the  prohibition 
of  the  statute,  for  the  reason  that  the  work  was  done  out- 
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side  the  office  and  at  times  not  included  in  the  regular  office 
hours.     I  think  there  is  no  force  in  this  suggestion. 

^^Bj  the  terms  of  the  resolution  itself,  it  appears  that  the 
extra  services  performed  were  fairly  embraced  in  the  official 
duties  of  the  persons  performing  them.  To  examine  the 
books  and  to  restore  order  to  the  records  of  the  office  was, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  peculiarly  the  business  of  the  claimants. 

^^If  the  work  could  not  be  done  in  the  regular  discharge 
of  their  duties,  additional  clerks  might  have  been  employed ; 
but  they  having  elected  to  do  the  work  themselves,  they 
must  now  be  regarded  as  standing  in  the  attitude  of  claim- 
ants for  extra  compensation  'for  the  performance  of  duties 
which  really  pertained  to  the  business  of  their  offices  6r 
positions.' 

"However  meritorious  these  claims  may  be,  their  allow- 
ance by  the  city  seems  to  be  prohibited  by  law.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  assent  to  their  payment. 

''The  resolution  is  hereby  returned  without  my  approval." 

The  same  question  came  up  later  in  the  year,  in  a  case  in 
which  a  clerk  in  the  comptroller's  office  had  a  claim  for  ex- 
tra work  of  the  same  sort.  Mayor  Cleveland  refused  to 
approve  the  claim,  saying : 

"This  gentleman  appears  to  be  a  regular  employ^  in  the 
comptroller's  office  upon  an  annual  salary  ;  and  he  was  paid 
in  full  such  salary  for  the  month  of  May.  I  suppose 
the  claim  he  now  presents  is  for  work  done  in  the  comp- 
troller's office  on  seven  evenings  during  that  month.  If  he 
did  work  evenings  for  a  short  time,  when  extra  labor  in  the 
office  was  required  to  be  done  he  did  no  more  than  any  clerk 
in  the  department  ought  to  do.  And  to  allow  him  extra 
pay  for  such  work  would  be  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the  provisions 
of  our  city  charter  as  well  as  a  disregard  of  fair  and 
correct  business  principles." 
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In  another  shape,  the  same  issue  was  presented  in  No- 
Tember,  when  the  Common  Council  voted  to  pay  the  coun- 
sel fees  of  an  official  who  had  been  under  investigation  for 
alleged  neglect  of  duty.  The  mayor's  reasons  for  refusing 
to  sign  the  pay-warrant  in  this  case  were  as  follows : 

'^At  the  last  meeting  of  your  Honorable  Body,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  directing  a  warrant  to  be  drawn  in  favor  of 
£.  C.  Hawks,  ex-city  attorney,  for  one  thousand  dollars,  in 
%11  payment  of  his  counsel  fees. . 

^ ^Although  not  fully  expressed  in  the  resolution,  the  fees 
thus  directed  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  city  are  the  com- 
pensation which  three  attorneys  claim  for  their  defense  of 
Mr.  Hawks,  upon  his  trial  before  the  mayor,  more  than  a 
year  ago,  on  a  charge  of  neglect  of  duty,  preferred  against 
him  by  the  Common  Council. 

^'It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  accusation  and  trial ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
state  that  the  conduct  of  the  accused  out  of  which  the  ac- 
cusation grew  was  determined  by  the  mayor  to  be  wrong  and 
unauthorized ;  but  inasmuch  as  no  bad  or  corrupt  motive  ex- 
isted, the  offending  city  attorney  was  in  no  way  punished 
except  by  a  censure.  The  determination  of  the  mayor, 
who  acted  judicially  upon  such  trial,  still  stands  unques- 
tioned and  in  full  force. 

'*The  question  is  whether  the  city  should  pay,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  expense  of  the  accused  officer's  defense. 

^'It  cannot,  I  think,  be  said  that  the  accusation  made  by 
the  Common  Council  was  based  upon  improper  motives,  nor 
that  it  was  entirely  groundless. 

*'I  am  very  much  disinclined  to  aid  in  establishing  a  prec- 
edent that  the  city  shall  pay  the  expense  of  the  defense  of 
an  official  accused  of  neglect  of  duty,  in  case  it  fails  to  fully 
substantiate  the  charges  made.     This  might  result  in  undue 
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limitation  to  prefer  charges  against  officers  apparently  in 
default. 

^^By  a  preamble  to  the  resolution  under  consideration,  it 
appears  that  it  was  supposed  that,  because  the  amount  di- 
rected paid  was  included  in  the  annual  estimates,  and  raised 
for  that  purpose,  therefore  it  must  be  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  this  claim.  This  I  think  is  a  mistake.  Two 
things  are  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  drawing  of  a 
warrant  proper ;  there  should  be  provision  made  to  pay  it, 
and  it  should  be  determined  to  be  a  proper  charge.  The 
first  of  these  requisites  has  been  answered  by  the  insertion 
of  the  amount  in  the  annual  estimates  ;  the  second  is  now 
under  discussion. 

^^The  provision  of  the  charter  referred  to  in  the  preamble 
simply  prohibits  the  paying  out  of  money  raised  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  for  a  different  object.  I  can  find  no  pro- 
vision which  obliges  us  to  expend  this  money  instead  of 
keeping  it,  in  case  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  raised  ap- 
pears to  be  an  improper  one.  Though  in  the  city  treasury 
it  still  belongs  to  the  people  and  they  rely  on  us  not  to 
appropriate  it,  under  whatever  pretext  it  may  have  been 
drawn  from  them  by  taxation,  except  in  settlement  of  a 
claim  which  they  should  pay.  I  am  quite  sure  we  shall  be 
guilty  of  no  neglect  of  duty  nor  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
taxpayers,  if  the  money  directed  by  the  resolution  under 
consideration  to  be  paid  out  is  kept  on  hand,  and  the  burdens 
of  future  taxation  lessened  to  that  extent." 

But,  in  spite  of  these  constantly  recurring  vetoes,  the 
Common  Council  would  not  learn  that  Mayor  Cleveland 
was  in  earnest  in  his  purpose  to  stop  the  leaks  in  the  city 
treasury.  They  tried  first  in  one  way  and  then  in  another 
to  circumvent  his  watchfulness,  but  at  every  turn  they  were 
met  by  a  reasonable  but  inflexible  barrier  in  the  mayor's 
veto. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  contests  between 
the  reform  mayor  and  the  jobbing  Council  was  that  which 
took  place  over  the  question  of  allowance  for  horse  hire  to 
the  heads  of  certain  departments.  It  is  true  that  such 
an  allowance  was  illegal  and  in  violation  of  the  city  char- 
ter ;  but  it  had  been  counted  among  those  spoils  of  office  to 
which  the  ring  was  entitled  by  custom,  and  they  tried  to 
get  it. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  the  street  commissioner,  who, 
a  short  time  before,  had  tried  and  failed  to  get  a  little  some- 
thing for  extra  work.  Mayor  Cleveland  vetoed  this  little 
job,  again  explaining  the  principle  on  which  he  did  it,  as 
follows : 

^^ At  your  meeting  on  the  27th  ultimo,  a  communication 
wa«  received  from  the  street  commissioner,  asking  for  an 
order  for  $75.00  for  livery  in  his  department  during  the 
quarter  ending  March  3 1st,  last. 

^^On  the  same^day  there  was  also  a  communication  from 
the  clerk  of  the  markets,  stating  that  there  would  be  due  to 
him  on  April  1st  three  months'  livery,  $50.00,  and  asking 
that  an  order  for  such  amount  be  drawn  in  his  favor.  In 
both  cases  the  orders  requested  were  directed  to  be  drawn. 

"To  the  propriety  of  this  section  I  am  not  able  to  give 
my  assent. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  in  neither  case  is  an  account  pre- 
sented for  specific  expenses  actually  and  necessarily  paid  in 
the  business  of  the  office.  In  both  cases  the  claims  are  for 
sums  assumed  to  have  been  periodically  and  arbitrarily  fixed 
as  part  of  the  income  and  emoluments  of  these  places,  and 
in  addition  to  the  salaries  before  established  by  your  Hon- 
orable Body. 

"The  effect  of  your  action  would  be  to  increase  these 
salaries  in  direct  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  charter. 

"On  the  27th  of  February  last  I  sent  to  the  Common 
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Council  a  message  disapproving  the  drawing  of  warrants  in 
favor  of  two  gentlemen  who  were  clerks  in  a  city  depart- 
ment for  the  payment  of  alleged  extra  services  performed 
dnring  the  period  of  their  clerkships.  This  disapproval 
was  placed  upon  the  ground  that  the  action  of  your  Honor- 
able Body  was,  in  effect,  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  charter,  to  which  I  have  referred,  against  the  increasing 
of  salaries  during  a  term  of  office,  and  therefore  invalid. 

^^The  case  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  claims 
now  presented. 

^^Both  the  street  conmiissioner  and  the  clerk  of  the  mar- 
kets doubtless  knew,  before  entering  upon  their  offices,  the 
rate  of  compensation  which  had  been  fixed  for  such  offices, 
and  were  bound  to  know  the  nature  of  the  duties  they  were 
to  perform.  Should  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  officer,  involve  the  necessity  of  using  and 
keeping  a  horse,  it  should  be  regarded,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
as  incidental  only  to  the  proper  discharge  of  such  duty,  and 
there  can  be  no  valid  claim  for  reimbursement  against  the 
city. 

^^I  am  therefore  constrained  to  return  without  my  ap- 
proval your  resolutions  directing  orders  to  be  drawn,  as 
above,  in  favor  of  the  street  commissioner  and  the  clerk  of 
the  markets  for  livery." 

The  Council  tried  it  again.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
they  voted  a  yet  larger  amount  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
sent  this  order  to  the  mayor  in  the  hope  that  possibly  they 
might  weary  him  with  their  persistence.  It  was  a  vain 
hope.     Back  came  the  order,  with  a  message,  as  follows : 

"I  return  without  my  approval  your  resolution  of  the 
15th  inst.,  directing  an  order  to  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the 
street  commissioner  for  $100.00,  for  the  use  of  a  horse  and 
wagon  for  his  department  from  January  1st  to  May  1st, 
1882. 
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^^On  the  10th  of  April  last  I  communicated  to  your 
Honorable  Body  mj  disapproval  of  your  resolution  of 
March  27th,  directing  an  order  in  favor  of  the  street  com- 
missioner for  $75.00,  being  the  amount  due,  as  was  alleged, 
for  the  expense  of  livery  for  the  street  department  for  the 
quarter  ending  March  81st,  1882.  In  the  message  trans- 
mitted on  that  occasion  I  stated  briejQy  the  reasons  for  the 
action  I  had  taken.  As  the  claim  then  presented  and  al- 
lowed by  your  Honorable  Body  was  in  no  substantial  re- 
spect different  from  the  daim  allowed  by  your  resolution  of 
the  15th  inst. ,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  that  message  as 
containing  some  reasons  why,  in  my  opinion,  this  resolution 
should  not  be  permitted  to  take  effect. 

'^In  both  these  cases  the  claim  is  for  a  sum  of  money  at 
a  yearly  rate  fixed  by  the  commissioner  himself  for  the  use 
of  a  horse  and  wagon,  owned  and  kept  by  himself  for  his 
own  general  purposes,  and  without  the  authority  or  direction 
of  the  city. 

^^ Since  sending  my  message  of  the  10th  ultimo,  I  have 
ftirther  carefully  considered  the  matter  of  such  claims,  and 
find  no  reason  to  change  or  modify  the  opinion  expressed  in 
that  message,  that  their  allowance  is,  in  effect  if  not  in  in- 
tention, the  increasing  of  the  salary  of  the  street  commis- 
sioner as  the  same  had  been  determined  before  his  election 
to  that  office.  This  salary  is  the  measure  of  compensation 
for  all  the  duties  which  the  officer  is  required  to  perform, 
and  can  no  more  be  increased  by  the  allowance  of  a  yearly 
sum  for  the  use  of  a  horse  and  wagon  than  of  a  yearly  sum 
for  the  wages  of  a  servant  attached  to  his  person,  though 
such  servant  might  sometimes  assist  in  the  discharge  of  the 
officer's  duties. 

^^The  law  is  e;Ltremely  jealous  of  any  attempt  to  increase 
the  compensation  of  a  public  officer  during  his  term  of  ser- 
vice.    The  charter  of  the  city  expressly  forbids  it ;  and  to 
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guard  against  the  uncertainty  and  possible  caprice  of  legis- 
lation a  provision  to  the  same  effect  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  State. 

"By  section  twenty-four  of  article  third  of  that  instrument 
it  is  declared  that  the  Legislature  shall  not,  nor  shall  the 
Common  Council  of  any  city,  grant  any  extra  compensation 
to  any  officer  or  contractor. 

"A  provision  so  wise  and  salutary  should  be  observed 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  the  officers  of  the  city 
should  be  held,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  disappointment, 
to  a  strict  performance  of  their  duties  upon  the  terms 
implied  by  their  election. 

"The  rule  of  your  action,  if  approved,  might  be  applied 
to  other  officers  than  the  street  commissioner,  and  so  would 
grow  up  a  precedent  for  violating  both  the  law  and  the  con- 
stitution in  a  matter  so  largely  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  city." 

Finally,  one  last  attempt  was  made  to  overcome  the 
mayor's  business  principles.  Another  order  for  a  like  pay- 
ment was  sent  in  to  him  from  the  Council,  and  the  veto 
message  with  which  it  was  sent  back  was  so  spicy,  and,  in 
fact,  so  vividly  pictures  the  condition  of  things  against 
which  Mayor  Cleveland  was  contending,  that  it  is  given 

herewith : 

Buffalo,  October  16,  1882. 

"I  return  without  my  approval  a  resolution  passed  by 
your  Honorable  Body  on  the  second  day  of  October,  1882, 
directing  the  city  clerk  to  draw  a  warrant  in  favor  of  Dennis 
Danahy  for  ninety-nine  dollars  for  transportation  furnished 
the  street  department  for  ten  days  in  June  and  twenty-three 
days  in  July,  1882. 

"The  transportation  spoken  of  in  the  resolution  consists  in 
the  personal  use  of  a  horse  and  buggy  by  the  street  com- 
missioner in  the  performance,  I  suppose,  of  his  official  duty. 
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^^It  amounts  to  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  allowance 
of  livery  to  the  street  commissioner. 

"But  whether  it  is  called  transportation  or  livery  this 
officer  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  heen  authorized  to  make 
the  city  liable  for  anything  of  this  kind. 

"Section  four  of  chapter  twenty-seven  of  the  ordinances 
provides  as  follows : 

"  'No  officer  or  employ^  of  the  city  shall  be  authorized 
to  contract  any  debt  or  incur  any  expenditure,  except  pur- 
suant to  an  ordinandi,  order  or  resolution  of  the  Common 
Council.* 

"I  do  not  pass  here  upon  the  legal  question  whether  or 
not  the  city  might  be  made  liable  if  the  acts  of  its  officer, 
unauthorized  in  the  first  instance,  was  ratified  by  your 
Honorable  Body ;  but  I  am  determined  that  I  will  not  in 
this  case  lend  my  aid  to  such  ratification. 

"On  the  third  day  of  October,  1881,  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Common  Council  declaring  it  to  be  the  sense 
of  that  body  that  no  amount  should  be  included  in  the  esti- 
mates or  appropriations  for  the  year  1882  for  livery  for  the 
street  commissioner's  department,  department  of  public 
buildings  or  clerk  of  the  markets.  No  less  than  ten  of  the 
members  of  the  present  Council  voted  in  favor  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

"I  do  not  claim  that  this  resolution  was  binding  upon 
any  subsequent  Common  Council,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  fix  upon  the  appropriations  for  the  succeeding  year ;  but  it 
was  passed,  and  I  have  been  assured  that  the  present  street 
commissioner  knew  of  its  passage  before  he  was  nominated 
as  a  candidate  for  the  office  which  he  now  holds.  It  will  be 
thus  seen  that  he  had  a  very  plain  hint  that  any  expense  for 
livery  in  his  office  was  not  to  be  included  in  his  salary,  and 
that  he  was  not  justified  in  supposing  that  any  compensation 
on  that  score  would  be  allowed  to  him. 
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''At  the  oommencement  of  his  official  term  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  inspectors  attached  to  his  office,  as  he  himself 
declared,  with  a  horse,  buggy  and  harness.  I  do  not  speak 
of  this  to  criticise  the  taste  or  propriety  exhibited  by  a  city 
officer  in  accepting  such  gi^  from  those  who  are  subject  to 
his  direction  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  but  rather  to 
show  that  this  official  was  gratuitously  equipped  with  all 
that  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  livery  or  transportation. 

''Notwithstanding  this,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
March,  1882,  a  communication  was  sent  to  your  Honorable 
Body,  by  the  street  commissioner,  stating  that  the  expense 
for  livery  for  his  department,  for  the  quarter  ending  March 
31st,  was  due,  amounting  to  $75.00,  and  asking  that  a  war- 
rant be  drawn  in  his  favor  for  that  amount ;  thereupon  a 
resolution,  directing  such  order  drawn,  was  passed  by  your 
Honorable  Body,  which  action  I  felt  obliged  to  disapprove. 

"On  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  1882,  another  communi- 
cation was  received  by  your  Honorable  Body  from  the  street 
commissioner,  stating  that  there  was  due  for  use  of  a  horse 
and  wagon  for  his  department,  from  January  1st  to  May 
1st,  1882,  the  sum  of  $100.00,  as  by  a  voucher  submitted, 
and  recommending  that  a  warrant  be  drawn  in  his  favor  to 
pay  the  same. 

"Pursuant  to  such  recommendation  this  warrant  was 
ordered  drawn  by  your  Honorable  Body.  This  action  I  also 
disapproved. 

"Very  soon  afler  this,  I  was  informed  that  the  street 
commissioner  had  disposed  of  his  horse  and  buggy. 

"The  claims  made  by  the  street  commissioner  himself, 
having  been  disposed  of  as  indicated  above,  Dennis  Danahy, 
his  relative  and  friend,  now  presents  two  accounts  against 
the  city,  amounting  to  $99.00,  for  the  payment  of  which  the 
warrant  now  under  consideration  was  directed  to  be  drawn. 
One  of  these  accounts  is  stated  to  be  for  transportation  for 
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the  street  department  from  the  nioeteenth  of  June  to  the 
thirtieth  of  June,  both  inclusive,  being  ten  days  at  $3.00 
per  day  ;  the  other  is  for  the  use  of  a  horse  and  buggy  from 
July  1st  to  the  29th,  inclusive.  It  appears  from  a  state- 
ment attached  to  this  account  that  a  charge  of  $3.00  is 
made  for  every  day  between  the  last-named  dates,  except 
Sundays,  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  another  day,  making 
twenty-three  days.  I  have  also  before  me  two  other  ac- 
counts in  favor  of  the  same  party,  one  claiming  $69.00  for 
the  month  of  August,  and  the  other  $78.00  for  the  month 
of  September. 

^^It  will  be  thus  seen  that  if  these  accounts  are  allowed 
and  paid,  this  livery  or  transportation,  for  which  the  street 
commissioner,  in  the  outset,  only  asked  $300.00  for  the 
year,  will  cost  the  city  nearly  three  times  that  sum. 

^^It  would  be  much  cheaper  for  us  to  present  this  officer 
with  an  establishment. 

^^I  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  another  circumstance. 
Upon  an  investigation  of  this  matter  I  am  informed  that  the 
horse  and  buggy,  formerly  owned  by  the  street  commis- 
sioner, was  up  to  within  two  months  ago  in  the  stable  of  the 
man  who  presents  these  accounts. 

^'This  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  validity  of  these 
claims,  but  it  induces  me  the  more  earnestly  to  request  your 
Honorable  Body  to  relieve  me  from  any  further  considera- 
tion of  this  unpleasant  subject. 

"Grover  Cleveland,  Mayor." 

This  was  the  end  of  it.  A  feeble  attempt  was  made  in 
the  Council  to  lay  the  mayor's  message  on  the  shelf — that 
is  to  say,  in  parliamentary  language,  on  the  table, — but  it 
failed.     Mayor  Cleveland  had  established  his  principle. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

Minor  Reforms  which  Mayor  Cieyeland  Effected. — Wooden  Build- 
ings within  the  Fire  Limits. — Jobs  for  the  Newspapers. — Pub- 
lishing Tax  Sales. — Acts  of  the  Legislature. — ^The  Street-Clean- 
ing Contract. — Jobs  in  Sidewalks  and  Paving. — ^A  Running 
Contest  with  the  Ring. — ^The  Mayor  Successful. 

Mayor  Cleveland  showed  constant  vigilance  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  city's  interests  in  every  direction.  His  legal 
mind  corrected  many  errors  of  legislation  into  which  the 
Council  quite  naturally  fell,  and  his  knowledge  of  affairs  en- 
abled him  to  put  a  check  on  careless  legislation  which  was 
calculated  to  lead  to  injury. 

Thus,  among  other  things,  the  Council  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  granting  permission  to  erect  wooden  buildings  with 
great  laxity  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  leave  was 
granted.  Mayor  Cleveland  called  attention  to  this  by  re- 
fusing his  signature  to  several  grants  of  this  sort,  saying : 

'^I  think  permits  of  this  description  should  be  very  spar- 
ingly granted.  It  has  been  oflen  demonstrated  that  wooden 
erections  in  a  large  city  endanger  surrounding  property ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  too  much  latitude  in  this 
direction  will  in  the  future  prove  a  detriment  to  the  substan- 
tial growth  and  beauty  of  our  city.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
city  in  the  state  in  which  wooden  buildings  are  so  readily 
allowed  to  be  built  as  in  this." 

The  Council  did  not  take  the  hint  conveyed  in  this  mes- 
sage ;  but  after  a  second  and  third  veto  of  similar  acts  had 
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followed,  they  adopted  the  mayor's  suggestion,  and  amended 
the  city  ordinances  so  as  to  forbid  the  granting  of  any  per- 
mit to  build  wooden  buildings  within  certain  established 
"fire  limits." 

In  the  matter  of  public  printing,  there  was  a  number  of 
jobs  projected  which  came  to  nothing  only  because  Mayor 
Cleveland  interposed  his  veto  in  every  case  where  his  ideas 
of  business  necessity  condemned  the  expenditure.  It  has 
been  told  how  he  crushed  out  the  job  of  publishing  the  Coun- 
cil proceedings  in  other  papers  than  that  in  which  the  law 
required  them  to  be  published.  Soon  there  came  another. 
The  whole  story  is  told  in  the  veto  which  Mayor  Cleveland 
sent  in  with  the  unsigned  order : 

"At  the  last  meeting  of  your  Honorable  Body  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolution  was  adopted  : 

"  'Whereas,  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  large  German 
class  of  our  taxpayers  to  be  informed  of  the  notice  of  tax 
sale  by  the  city  of  Buffalo  ;  therefore  be  it 

"  'Resolved,  To  publish  said  tax  sale  in  the  three  daily 
German  papers  of  this  city,  in  four  different  issues  of  each 
of  them,  and  at  the  pro  rata  rate  of  the  English  papers.' 

"On  the  same  day  it  was  represented  to  me  that  the  cost 
of  the  publication  provided  for  would  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  each  of  the  papers  mentioned,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  that  preparations  for  the  publication  should 
be  made  at  once.  Upon  these  representations  I  signified 
my  approval  of  the  resolution. 

"I  knew  of  course  that  the  publication  of  the  notice  of 
tax  sale  in  the  German  papers  was  not  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  the  sale  ;  but  I  was  willing  to  assent  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  this  purpose, 
because  I  thought  it  might  possibly  increase  the  chance  of 
some  of  our  delinquent  German   taxpayers  paying  their 
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taxes,  thus  preventing  increased  expense  to  them  and  per- 
haps the  sacrifice  of  their  property. 

^'A  few  days  afterwards  my  attention  was  called  partica- 
larly  to  this  matter,  and  upon  examination  I  found  to  my 
great  surprise  that  the  publication  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion involved  an  expense  to  the  city  of  nearly  four  thousand 
dollars,  not  one  cent  of  which  is  specially  chargeable  upon 
the  land  advertised. 

'*I  of  course  immediately  withdrew  my  approval  of  the 
action  of  your  Honorable  Body,  and  notified  the  proprietors 
of  the  German  newspapers  to  that  effect. 

^^No  publication  has  yet  been  made  in  any  of  these  papers, 
though  I  am  informed  that  the  tjrpe  has  been  nearly  or  quite 
prepared  by  one  of  them,  which  was  to  be  used  by  all. 

"I  now  return  the  said  resolution  without  my  approval, 
for  the  reason  that  the  appropriation  of  the  amount  of  money 
thereby  authorized,  for  publishing  the  matter  referred  to  in 
the  German  newspapers,  is  in  violation  of  the  charter. 

"If  your  Honorable  Body  should,  aflier  due  deliberation, 
deem  it  proper  that  any  of  the  public  money  should  be  spent 
in  this  way,  I  am  unable  to  see  why  every  useful  purpose 
w^ill  not  be  subserved  by  allowing  notice  of  the  sale  of  lands 
situated  in  the  fourth,  fii^h,  sixth  and  seventh  wards  to  be  pub- 
lished twice  in  each  of  these  papers.  The  cost  of  this  cannot, 
I  think,  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  each  paper. 

''Though  there  may  be  a  slight  excuse  for  my  approval 
of  this  resolution  in  the  first  instance,  I  desire  to  acknowl- 
edge that  my  action  in  the  matter  was  hasty  and  inconsider- 
ate. A  little  examination  and  reflection  would  have  pre- 
vented it. 

''Allow  me  to  say  further,  that  with  a  little  more  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  your  Honorable  Body,  Pam  convinced 
that  the  resolution  herewith  returned  would  not  have  been 
presented  for  my  approval. 
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^^1  fc%.rQ^*^y  ixi-vite  the  co-operation  of  every  member  of 
yo\ff  BjotiOT^\>le  Body,  by  official  act  and  by  suggestion  to 
me,  to  prevent  such  things  in  the  future." 

This  was  a  very  delicate  way  of  telling  the  Council  that 
jobbery  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  public  printing  any 
more  than  elsewhere.  But  before  long  the  Council  sent  in 
another  order  for  the  publication  of  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture creating  a  board  of  sewer  commissioners  in  all  the  daily 
papers  in  the  city.  This  was  a  long  act,  and  its  publication 
in  so  many  papers  would  have  cost  a  very  pretty  sum  of 
money.  Moreover,  there  was  no  need  of  republishing  it, 
after  it  had  been  put  before  the  public  through  the  news- 
papers several  times  already.  Mayor  Cleveland  therefore 
returned  the  order,  saying : 

^^The  act  has  been  published  at  length  in  the  official 
paper  on  four  several  occasions,  and,  I  think,  has  been 
published  and  frequently  noticed  in  the  other  papers  of  the 
city. 

•  * 'After  much  more  publicity  than  is  usually  given  to  any 
law  affecting  our  citizens,  the  act  has  become  of  force,  and 
the  rights  and  liabilities  under  it,  whatever  they  may  be, 
have  become  fixed,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  greater  neces- 
sity for  publishing  it  as  suggested  than  for  the  publication 
of  other  laws  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  city.  The  act 
when  published  will  occupy  a  space  about  equal  to  a  column 
of  the  large  dailies.  The  expense  of  publishing  is  not  lim- 
ited by  the  resolution  and  will  doubtless  amount  to  a  con- 
siderable sum. 

"I  do  not  feel  satisfied  that  the  interests  of  the  public  re- 
quire the  incurring  of  this  expense,  and  I  cannot,  therefore, 
approve  your  resolution." 

Then   they  tried  to  have  the  act  authorizing  the  street- 
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cleaning  contract  published  in  the  same  way.   Mayor  Cleve- 
land stopped  it,  saying : 

^^The  act  referred  to  in  this  resolution  is  an  amendment 
to  a  single  section  of  the  city  charter.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished with  your  proceedings  in  the  city  paper,  and  is  easily 
accessible  to  any  one  requiring  information  as  to  its  pro- 
visions. A  i^milar  resolution  relating  to  the  act  establish- 
ing the  sewer  commission  was  adopted  by  your  Honorable 
Body  on  the  19th  ultimo,  and  disapproved  by  me  on  the  3d 
instant.  I  can  find  no  reason  why  the  city  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  expense  of  publication  in  one  case  more  than 
in  the  other,  or  why  both  resolutions  should  not  be  regarded 
by  me  in  the  same  manner." 

Then  there  was  a  last  effort  to  make  something  out  of  the 
city  in  this  line  by  directing  the  publication  of  all  the  tax 
sales  for  ten  years  back.  There  was  no  possible  necessity 
for  the  proposed  publication,  and  no  authority  for  it.  Mayor 
Cleveland  forbade  this  misappropriation  of  the  people's 
.  money,  saying  in  his  veto  message  : 

''I  return  without  my  approval  a  resolution  of  your  Hon- 
orable Body  passed  July  3 1st,  1882,  directing  a  list  of  tax 
sales  to  the  city,  from  the  year  1870  to  1880,  with  the  names 
of  those  to  whom  said  taxes  were  assessed,  to  be  published. 

'^I  have  examined  this  list  as  prepared  by  the  comptroller. 
It  comprises  nearly  eight  thousand  names  and  descriptions 
of  land.  More  than  one-half  of  the  sales  were  had  upwards 
of  five  years  ago,  and  the  taxes  upon  which  they  were  based 
have  ceased  to  be  a  lien  upon  the  land  against  which  they 
are  assessed.  The  amount  of  all  the  sales  is  more  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

"The  charter  of  our  city  provides  ample  means  for  the 
collection  of  unpaid  taxes,  both  by  proceedings  under  which 
the  land  may  be  forfeited  and  by  a  suit  at  law  against  the 
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delinquent  taxpayer.  The  fact  that  this  large  amount  of 
taxes  still  remains  unpaid,  and  that  the  sales  therefor  to  the 
city  have  been  allowed  to  become  inoperative,  in  default  of 
further  proceedings  thereon,  does  not,  it  seems  to  me,  evince 
extreme  vigilance  on  the  part  of  former  city  officers,  who 
should  have  had  the  matter  in  charge. 

^^I  do  not  find  in  the  charter  or  ordinances,  among  all  the 
means  provided  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  any  authority  to 
make  the  publication  ordered  by  your  Honorable  Body. 
And  even  if  it  were  authorized,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
money  spent  for  it  would  be  an  unprofitable  investment. 
After  we  had  done  our  worst,  the  delinquent  would  be  a  de- 
linquent still.  Whatever  one  might  do  to  prevent  the  publi- 
cation, I  don't  think,  as  a  mere  matter  of  duty,  he  would 
pay  his  tax  afler  the  publication  was  made. 

*'I  can  only  guess  that  your  Honorable  Body  was  induced 
to  pass  the  resolution  under  consideration,  by  a  desire  to  see 
parties  who  have  shirked  the  payment  of  taxes  exposed  to 
their  fellow-citizens. 

'^This  is  a  natural  inclination,  and  I  must  confess  I  am 
not  free  from  its  infiuence.  But  I  do  not  see  that  we  are 
justified  in  using  the  people's  money  for  such  a  purpose." 

In  the  street  department,  which  was  that  where  jobbery 
had  been  most  flourishing  under  the  preceding  administra- 
tions, there  was  frequently  need  of  the  restraining  influence 
of  the  mayor's  strong  hand.  Some  of  his  more  important 
communications  in  relation  to  this  department  have  already 
been  given.  In  cases  of  minor  importance  he  was  equally 
vigilant.  He  in  numerous  cases  prevented,  by  his  veto, 
costly  improvements  of  streets  on  which  the  abuttors  object- 
ed, until  a  proper  examination  could  be  made,  and  as  fre- 
quently pointed  out  needed  improvements  which  had  been 
neglected.  As  a  sample  his  veto  message  of  April  10th 
will  serve : 
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^<0a  the  3d  day  of  April  the  street  commissioner  was 
ordered  by  your  Honorable  Body  to  'cause  the  carriageway 
on  Ferry  street,  from  Main  street  extending  one  thousand 
feet  easterly  therefrom,  to  be  graded  and  filled  with  hard 
material  to  its  established  grade,  at  an  expense  not  to  ex- 
ceed $200.' 

'^I  deem  it  my  duty  to  withhold  my  approval  of  this  ac- 
tion of  your  Honorable  Body. 

'^A  personal  inspection  of  the  locality  satisfies  me  that 
not  a  particle  of  work  is  necessary  on  this  street  between 
Main  and  Michigan  streets.  But  east  of  Michigan  for  quite 
a  long  distance  the  street  is  in  very  bad  condition  and  should 
be  speedily  repaired. 

''The  present  plight  of  this  street  is  consequent  upon  the 
building  of  what  is  called  the  Bird  Avenue  sewer ;  and  after 
reading  the  contract  for  its  construction  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  much  of  the  present  difficulty  is  the  result  of  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  contractor  to  do  his  work  as  required 

"It  seems  I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion,  for  nearly  $250 
of  the  contract  price  has  been  retained  by  the  city  to  remedy 
such  omissions. 

"This  money  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  appropriated 
first  to  the  improvements  of  this  street,  and  the  contractor 
be  called  on  to  do  the  things  required  of  him  by  his  con- 
tract toward  the  same  end,  before  the  people  are  taxed  for 
this  purpose. 

"In  the  present  condition  of  afiledrs  $200  spent  in  putting 
cinders  on  this  street  would,  in  my  opinion,  hardly  make  a 
beginning  of  the  necessary  repairs." 

In  another  of  his  vetoes  he  gave  the  Council  some  excel- 
lent advice  on  the  subject,  in  these  words : 

"I  notice  that  a  great  many  of  the  resolutions  passed  for 
the  construction  of  sidewalks  contain  no  direction  as  to  the 
kind  of  sidewalk,  the  material  of  which  it  should  be  made 
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or  the  width  of  the  same.  I  think  these  things  should  all 
be  stated,  and  that  if  this  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
the  taxes  levied  to  pay  for  the  construction,  it  certainly  is 
necessary  as  aimishing  a  rule  or  requirement  by  which  the 
performance  of  the  work  may  be  tested. 

'^My  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  a  case  where  a 
resolution  ordering  a  sidewalk  to  be  repaired  or  reconstructed 
was,  as  it  is  alleged,  made  the  pretext  for  building  an  en- 
tirely new  one  where  none  had  theretofore  existed. 

^^This  whole  subject  of  the  repairs  and  construction  of 
side  and  crosswalks,  demands,  in  my  opinion,  your  imme- 
diate attention. 

^'But  a  few  months  have  passed  since  it  was  demonstrated, 
upon  an  official  investigation,  that  the  worst  kind  of  jobbery 
and  swindling  found  opportunity  in  the  present  method  of 
doing  this  work. 

'^I  think  applications  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
plank  side  and  crosswalks  should  be  made  to  the  street 
commissioner,  and  that  he,  after  examination,  if  he  deems 
the  work  necessary,  should  report  the  same  to  the  Clouncil, 
when  it  might  be  ordered,  subject  of  course  to  the  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  the  street  commissioner. 

"If  the  different  members  of  your  Honorable  Body  who 
introduce  resolutions  for  the  doing  of  this  kind  of  work 
first  investigate  and  find  that  it  is  necessary,  as  of  course 
should  be  done,  it  must  involve  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
labor.*' 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Mayor  Cleveland's  Miscellaneous  Messaf^es. — A  Flea  for  the  Street 
Arabs. — Care  of  the  Homeless  Little  Ones. — ^The  Firemen's 
Benevolent  Association  and  the  Grand  Army. — A  Difficult 
Veto. — Principle  Triumphs  Over  Sentiment. — The  Watson 
Street  Pump. — ** Wholesome  and  Pure  Water  for  the  Poor 
Who  Toil." 

The  tore  of  Major  Cleveland's  messages,  as  has  been 
seen  by  the  examples  given  in  preceding  chapters,  was 
always  most  admirable.  While  earnest  in  his  prosecution 
of  reform,  he  showed  himself  in  no  sort  a  blusterer,  nor  did 
he  seek  controversy  or  force  a  conflict.  His  words  were 
always  calm  and  well  chosen,  and  the  manner  of  his  mes- 
sages calmly  augumentative.  It  was  only  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  unblushing  corruption,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  street-cleaning  contract,  that  he  breathed  forth  fire 
against  wrong-doers. 

Many  of  his  messages,  on  subjects  other  than  those  of 
which  mention  has  been  made,  are  virorthj  of  preservation 
as  State  papers.  Among  them  may  be  placed  his  message 
relative  to  the  care  of  neglected  children.  On  the  fifth  of 
June  he  sent  in  the  following  communication  to  the  Com- 
mon Council : 

"My  attention  has  been  called  by  a  committee  from  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  to  the 
number  of  small  boys  and  girls  found  upon  our  streets  at 
late  hours  in  the  night. 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  these  children 
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are  allowed,  and  some  are  obliged,  by  their  parents,  to 
thus  remain  in  the  streets  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  earn- 
ing money  by  selling  newspapers  or  blacking  boots.  In 
truth,  however,  after  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  the 
most,  if  not  all  the  money  they  receive  they  obtain  by  beg- 
ging or  by  false  pretenses.  In  the  mean  time  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  worst  influences  leading  directly  to  profligacy, 
vagrancy  and  crime. 

^'The  importance  of  caring  for  children  who  are  uncared 
for  by  their  natural  guardians,  or  who  are  unmindful  of 
parentfd  restraint,  must  be  apparent  to  all.  In  the  future, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  their  influence  will  be  felt  in  the  com- 
munity ;  and  certainly  the  attempt  to  prevent  their  swelling 
the  criminal  class  is  worth  an  effort. 

'^It  seems  to  me  that  no  pretext  should  be  permitted  to 
excuse  allowing  young  girls  to  be  upon  the  streets  at  im- 
proper hours,  since  its  result  must  almost  necessarily  be 
their  destruction. 

*^The  disposition  of  the  boy  (child  though  he  be)  to  aid 
in  his  own  support  or  that  of  others,  in  an  honest,  decent 
way,  ought  not  to  be  discouraged.  But  this  does  not  call 
for  his  being  in  the  street  at  late  hours,  to  his  infinite  dam- 
age morally,  mentally  and  physically,  and  to  the  danger  of 
society. 

^^I  respectfully  suggest  that  this  subject  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  ordinances  and  the  attorney,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  them  in  an  effort  to 
frame  an  ordinance  which  will  remedy  the  evil  herein  con- 
sidered." 

While  this  message  displays  the  real  kindness  of  heart 
which  Mayor  Cleveland  possessed,  the  same  quality  is  none 
the  less  distinctly  shown  in  the  message  which  he  felt  com- 
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pelled  to  write,  forbidding  the  appropriation  of  money  for 
the  use  of  the  Firemen's  Benevolent  Association,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  Decoration  Day.  It  is  easy  to  read  in  this 
veto  the  struggle  between  the  generous  impulses  of  his  heart 
and  the  strong  principle  of  right-doing  which  always  guided 
him.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  he  put  aside  sentiment 
and  acted  strictly  as  his  conscience  dictated.  The  message, 
which  is  of  unusual  interest,  is  as  follows : 

''Buffalo,  May  8,  1882. 

"At  the  last  session  of  your  Honorable  Body  a  resolution 
was  adopted  directing  the  city  clerk  to  draw  a  warrant  for 
$500.00  in  favor  of  the  secretary  of  the  Fireman's  Benevo- 
lent Association. 

"This  action  is  not  only  clearly  unauthorized  but  it  is 
distinctly  prohibited  by  the  following  clause  of  the  State 
Constitution : 

"  'No  county,  city,  town  or  village  shall  hereafter  give 
any  money  or  property,  or  loan  its  money  or  credit  to,  or 
in  aid  of  any  individual,  association  or  corporation,  or  be- 
come directly  or  indirectly  the  owner  of  stock  in  or  bonds  of 
any  association  or  corporation  ;  nor  shall  any  such  county, 
city,  town  or  village  be  allowed  to  incur  any  indebtedness 
except  for  county,  city,  town  or  village  purposes.' 

"At  the  same  meeting  of  your  Honorable  Body  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed : 

"  'That  the  city  clerk  be  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to 
draw  a  warrant  on  the  Fourth  of  July  fund  for  $500400  to 
the  order  of  J.  S.  Edwards,  chairman  of  the  Decoration 
Day  committee  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  attending  a  proper  obser- 
vation of  Decoration  Day.' 

"I  have  taxed  my  ingenuity  to  discover  a  way  to  consist- 
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ently  approve  of  this  resolution,  but  have  been  unable  to  do 
so. 

''It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  only  obnoxious  to  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  above  quoted,  but  that  it  also 
violates  that  section  of  the  charter  of  the  citj  which  makes 
it  a  m^demeanor  to  appropriate  the  money  raised  for  one 
purpose  to  any  other  object.  Under  this  section  I  think 
money  raised  'for  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
the  reception  of  distinguished  persons'  cannot  be  devoted  to 
the  observance  of  Decoration  Day. 

"I  deem  the  object  of  this  appropriation  a  most  worthy 
one.  The  efforts  of  our  veteran  soldiers  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  their  fallen  comrades  certainly  deserve  the  aid 
and  encouragement  of  their  fellow-citizens.  We  should  all, 
I  think,  feel  it  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  contribute  to  the 
funds  necessary  to  carry  out  such  a  purpose.  And  I  should 
be  much  disappointed  if  an  appeal  to  our  citizens  for  volun- 
tary subscriptions  for  this  patriotic  object  should  be  in  vain. 

"But  the  money  so  contributed  should  be  a  free  gift  of 
the  citizens  and  taxpayeris,  and  should  not  be  extorted  from 
them  by  taxation.  This  is  so,  because  the  purpose  for 
which  this  money  is  asked  does  not  involve  their  protection 
or  interest  as  members  of  the  community,  and  it  may  or 
may  not  be  approved  by  them. 

"The  people  are  forced  to  pay  taxes  into  the  city  treasury 
only  upon  the  theory  that  such  money  shall  be  expended  for 
public  purposes,  or  purposes  in  which  they  all  have  a  direct 
and  practical  interest. 

"The  logic  of  this  position  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion 
that,  if  the  people  are  forced  to  pay  their  money  into  the 
public  fund  and  it  is  spent  by  their  servants  and 
agents  for  purposes  in  which  the  people  as  taxpayers  have 
no  interest,  the  exaction  of  such  taxes  from  them  is  oppres- 
sive and  unjust. 
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"I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  idea  that  this  city  govern- 
ment, in  its  relation  to  the  taxpayers,  is  a  business  estab- 
lishment, and  that  it  is  put  in  our  hands  to  be  conducted  on 
business  principles. 

^^This  theory  does  not  admit  of  our  donating  the  public 
funds  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  action  of  your 
Honorable  Body. 

*'I  deem  it  my  duty  therefore  to  return  both  of  the  reso- 
lutions herein  referred  to  without  my  approval. 

''Grover  Cleveland,  Mayor." 

The  manly  tone  of  this  message  carries  with  it  a  convic- 
tion of  the  honesty  of  the  man  who  wrote  it*  And,  if 
proof  were  needed  of  the  sincerity  of  his  motives,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  liberal  contribution  with  which  Mayor 
Cleveland  headed  the  subscription  for  Memorial  Day.  What 
the  people  of  Buffalo  thought  of  this  message  is  told  in  the 
remarks  of  the  Express  of  that  city,  a  Republican  paper, 
which,  on  the  following  day,  said  editorially : 

'^A  whole  volume  of  solid  sense  and  just  principles  of 
municipal  government  will  be  found  condensed  in  a  brief 
veto  sent  to  the  Council  yesterday  by  Mayor  Cleveland.  It 
is  refreshing  to  read  the  message.  Appropriations  of 
the  public  funds  must  not  be  made  except  in  accordance 
with  law.  Safeguards  provided  by  the  constitution  and  the 
charter  must  be  respected.  The  money  raised  by  taxation 
must  not  be  diverted  from  its  legitimate  objects.  However 
worthy  the  sentiment  recognized  in  any  misappropriation, 
justice,  not  generosity,  must  prevail.  When  the  Council 
wrongfully  votes  away  the  people's  money,  there  is  no  credit 
in  the  act,  because  the  money,  having  been  extorted  fix>m 
the  people,  is  not  a  free  gift  from  that  body.  The  city  gov- 
ernment is  a  business  establishment,  and  must  be  conducted 
on  business  principles.      All  these  golden  rules  are  laid 
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down  in  disapproving  a  vote  of  $500.00  for  Decoration 
Day — ^a  small  sum  for  a  worthy  object ;  but,  as  the  mayor 
shows,  it  is  not  the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  nor  the 
merit  of  it,  bat  the  principle  involved,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered. Private  bounty  ought  to  be  equal  to  such  a  call ; 
and  then,  to  prove  that  he  thinks  so,  Mr.  Cleveland  pri- 
vately contributes  one-tenth  of  the  whole  sum  needed,  thus 
supplementing  excellent  precept  by  liberal  example." 

As  a  specimen  of  quite  another  style.  Mayor  Cleveland's 
veto  of  the  Watson  street  pump-order  has  an  interest  pe- 
culiarly its  own.  The  light  sarcasm  with  which  he  treats 
the  proposition  of  the  Council  to  supply  ft  certain  locality 
with  filthy  water  does  not  detract  from  the  sound  sense  of 
his  remarks,  while  it  renders  the  paper  more  entertaining 
than  usual.     Following  is  the  message  : 

♦'Buffalo,  Sept.  11,  1882. 

''I  return  without  my  approval  a  resolution  passed  by 
your  Honorable  Body  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  August, 
directing  the  street  commissioner  to  replace  the  pump  re- 
moved from  the  well  on  the  comer  of  William  and  Watson 
streets,  the  expense  to  be  charged  to  the  well  district. 

♦'On  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1882,  this  well  was  declared 
a  public  nuisance  by  a  resolution  of  your  Honorable  Body, 
and  the  street  commissioner  was  ordered  to  fill  the  same. 

"This  action  was  taken  at  the  instance  of  the  board  of 
health,  by  whom  the  well  had  been  condemned  as  unfit  for 
use. 

'  'But  neither  your  Honorable  Body  nor  the  board  of  health 
took  action  in  the  premises  until  afler  the  water  of  this  well 
had  been  analyzed  by  a  competent  person.  In  his  reports 
submitted  to  the  board  of  health,  dated  May  18,  1882,  he 
gives  the  amount  of  salt  found  in  the  water  of  this  well 
and  others.     His  theory  is  that  the  presence  of  salt  in  well 
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lion  th«  watM  kind  of  »*■    »•  °°  ^  ^^    , 

,„.«..  opinion  ^a>.-«-^*»«^'»*,i^ 
twelve  others  specified  m  nis  repuit, 
rrcontaminLd  with  filth  '     It  further  ^-^  f~^^ 
Z^n  that  the  particular  weU  under  considei^ion  stands 

th^  in  the  list  as  to  the  extent  of  «-— ^^Honorahle 
"Under  these  circumstances  the  action  <>f  y"'^  "         ^ 
Body  in  inviting  the  people  to  drink  the  water  oi^^^f^ 
can,  it  seems  to  me,  only  be  justified  upon  one  of  four 


'^Ct^^lgodd  deal  of  nastiness  and  -ta^^!^^- 
the  water  fumfshed  our  citizens  to  drink  is  not  obje^-«*l  ; 

UNO  one,  I  think,  has  the  hardihood  to  advan^  th« 
theory.     And  if  there  is  in  the  mind  of  any  one  the  id^ 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  supply  the  poor  and  l^^o^^f  P^ 
pie  in  the  vicinity  of  this  well  with  water  as  pure  a°d  he^'^ 
ful  as  that  furnished  to  their  richer  and  more  P-^'^f  ^f 
fellow-citizens,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  no  sympathy  w. 
such  a  notion.     On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  p«wr 
who  toil  should  of  all  others  have  access  to  what  natur 
tended  for  their  refreshment— wholesome  a»d  ?««>  ^*   ^j 

"Second— A  chemical  analysis  does  not  furnish  tuep    ^^ 
upon  whidi  we  may  safely  act  in  deternainiPK  ****  ^^     ^ 
the  water  in  this  well. 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  thera  •„ 
to  belittle  or  distrust  a  science  so  well   »  ■.       Jth« 
try,  and  one  upon  which  are  constajji,-.    ^^v      J 
tions  affecting  the  most  important  iu^-    ^    '^^•l        * 
which  is  so  often  appealed  to  in  cotij.*      ^^t<»^^,4     '^  A 
man  life  is  at  stake.  ^f   »  ^V.       <J        ^1k 

"Third— The  analysis  presented  ^p  ''Nvv^  K    ^^J^' 

water  in  this  well  is  not  entitled  to  q,^       tk  H^      %)ii     '111 


\\ 


^  m 
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^^The  standing  and  ability  of  the  expert  who  furnished 
the  analysis,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  branch  of  science  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himself,  are  certainly  unimpeached, 
and  I  think  unimpeachable.  Besides,  the  result  at  which 
he  has  arrived  with  regard  to  some  of  the  wells  which  he 
examined  have  been  indorsed  and  confirmed  by  another 
competent  chemist. 

"Fourth — If  any  of  the  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  well  insist  upon  drinking  its  impure  water,  they  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so. 

^'This  doctrine,  if  carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion, 
would  leave  so  little  of  sanitary  supervision  to  be  exercised 
by  boards  of  health  that  they  might  well  be  abolished. 

^'My  belief  is  that  the  citizen  should  be  allowed  great 
freedom  in  matters  pertaining  to  himself  as  an  individual. 
And  yet  this  freedom  should  be  no  more  than  is  consistent 
with  the  ends  and  purposes  of  a  just  and  useful  government ; 
and  there  is  no  place  in  this  enlightened  age  for  the  propo- 
sition that  the  authorities  of  a  city  may  maintain  an  un- 
wholesome public  well,  known  to  be  such,  even  though  the 
people  are  willing  to  take  the  risk  to  life  and  health  in  the 
use  of  the  water. 

''It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  closing  of  a  well  that  has 
been  so  long  in  use  should  give  rise  to  dissatisfaction  and 
clamor ;  but  when  we  are  so  clearly  in  the  path  of  public 
duty  as  in  the  present  case,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  not 
yield.  We  can  well  afford  to  wait  for  the  cooler  second 
thought  which  will  approve  our  course. 

''I  have  seen  a  remonstrance  signed  by  a  number  of  citi- 
zens residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  well,  protesting 
against  its  being  restored  to  use.  They  accepted  the  situa- 
tion when  it  was  closed,  and,  at  some  expense,  have  pro- 
vided themselves  with  Niagara  water ;  and  they  claim  they 
should  not  be  taxed  for  this  well  which  will  be  of  no  use  to 


^*'H 
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tliem.    I  ^^^^       J  i^j^j    *^  'a\.eT\i  id  this  claim  under  all  the 
circumstaticea*  f  v       ^^^'  ^^®  extension  of  our  water- 

pipes  and  iVie  tl*^       ^^^gara  water  by  all  our  people  should 
be  encouraged. 

*'Grover  Cleveland,  Major.' 

The  last  message  which  Major  Cleveland  sent  in  to  the 
Council  was  that  in  which  he  asked  that  a  warrant  be  drawn 
on  the  treasury  to  cover  the  incidental  expenses  of  his 
office  during  the  jear.  These  expenses,  including  postage, 
amounted  to  just  twentj-five  dollars  and  twenty-four  cents. 


f     ■    -. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Cleveland  as  an  Orator. — His  Strength  Found  in  Honest  Common 
Sense  Rather  Than  in  Rhetoric. —  Bright  Points  in  His  Mes- 
sages. —  Addresses  on  Various  Occasions.  —  Buffalo's  Semi- 
centennial.—  Citizenship  and  Its  Duties. —  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  —  Good  Government  the  Foundation  of 
the  Community  *s  Wealth  and  Progress. — Address  at  the  Na- 
tional Ssengerf  est. 

■ 

Mayor  Cleveland  had  proved  himself  in  every  respect  a 
practical  man.  At  no  point  had  he  gone  astray  from  the 
ideas  and  principles  announced  in  his  inaugural  message — 
that  public  office  is  a  public  trust,  to  be  administered  in  a 
business-like  way,  honestly,  care^lly,  without  sentiment, 
and  without  extravagance.  His  messages  were  all  dear, 
practical,  plain,  and  directly  to  the  point.  He  was  no  rhet- 
orician, but  a  strong,  earnest  man  of  affairs.  Such  was 
the  character  of  all  his  public  utterances. 

But  he  was  never  found  lacking,  when  the  occasion  called 
for  it,  in  the  ability  to  represent  the  city  of  which  he  was 
the  chief  magistrate  in  a  handsome  manner,  and  some  of 
his  addresses  on  civic  and  other  occasions  are  models  of 
thoughtful  oratory. 

It  was  during  his  term  of  office  as  mayor  of  Buffalo  that 
the  city  celebrated  its  semi-centennial.  The  occasion  was 
made  one  of  great  interest  by  the  proceedings,  in  which  the 
municipal  authorities  and  citizens  generally  joined.  An 
address  by  the  mayor  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  jubilee 
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day,  and  it  is  so  short  and  characteristic  of  the  man  that  it 
is  presented  herewith : 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  —  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
quite  content  on  this  occasion  to  assume  the  part  of  quiet 
gratification.  But  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  satisfac- 
tion at  being  allowed  to  participate  in  the  exercises  of  the 
evening,  and  I  feel  that  I  must  give  token  of  the  pleasure  I 
experience  in  gazing  with  you  upon  the  fair  face  of  our 
queen  city  at  the  age  of  fifty.  I  am  proud  with  you  in  con- 
trasting what  seems  to  us  the  small  things  of  fifty  years  ago, 
with  the  beauty,  and  the  greatness,  and  the  importance  of 
to-day.  The  achievements  of  the  past  are  gained;  the 
prosperity  of  the  present  we  hold  with  a  firm  hand ;  and 
the  promise  of  the  future  comes  to  us  with  no  uncertain 
sound.  It  seems  to  me  to-day  that  of  all  men  the  resident 
of  Buffalo  should  be  the  proudest  to  name  his  home. 

"In  the  history  of  a  city,  fifty  years  but  marks  the  period 
of  youth,  when  all  is  fresh  and  joyous.  The  face  is  fair, 
the  step  is  light,  and  the  burden  of  life  is  carried  with  a 
song ;  the  future,  stretching  far  ahead,  is  full  of  bright  an- 
ticipations, and  the  past,  with  whatever  of  struggle  and 
disappointment  there  may  have  been,  seems  short,  and  is 
half  forgotten.  In  this  heyday  of  our  city's  life,  we  do 
well  to  exchange  our  congratulations,  and  to  revel  together, 
in  the  assurances  of  the  happy  and  prosperous  future  that 
awaits  us. 

"And  yet  I  do  not  deem  it  wrong  to  remind  myself  and 
you,  that  our  city,  great  in  its  youth,  did  not  suddenly 
spring  into  existence,  clad  in  beauty  and  in  strength.  There 
were  men  fifty  years  ago,  w^ho  laid  its  foundations  broad 
and  deep  ;  and  who,  with  the  care  of  jealous  parents,  tended 
it  and  watched  its  growth.  Those  early  times  were  not 
without  their  trials  and  discouragements ;  and  we  reap  to- 
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day  the  finiit  of  the  labors  and  the  perseverance  of  those 
pioneers.  '  Those  were  the  fathers  of  the  city.  Where  are 
they  ?  Fifty  years  added  to  manhood  fills  the  cup  of  human 
life.  Most  have  gone  to  swell  the  census  of  God*s  city, 
^which  lies  beyond  the  stream  of  faith.  A  few  there  are  who 
listlessly  linger  upon  the  bank,  and  wait  to  cross,  in  the 
shade  of  trees  they  have  planted  with  their  own  hands.  Let 
us  tenderly  remember  the  dead  to-night ;  and  let  us  renew 
our  love  and  veneration  for  those  who  are  spared  to  speak 
to  us  of  the  scenes  attending  our  city's  birth  and  infancy. 

*^And  in  this,  our  day  of  pride  and  self-gratification, 
there  is,  I  think,  one  lesson  at  least  which  we  may  learn 
from  the  men  who  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former 
generation. 

*'In  the  day  of  the  infancy  of  the  city  which  they  founded, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  the  people  loved  their  city 
so  well  that  they  would  only  trust  the  management  of  its 
affairs  in  the  strongest  and  best  of  hands  ;  and  no  man  in 
those  days  was  so  engrossed  in  his  own  business  but  he 
could  find  some  time  to  devote  to  public  concerns.  Read 
the  names  of  the  men  who  held  places  in  this  municipality 
fifty  years  ago,  and  food  for  reflection  will  be  found.  Is  it 
true  that  the  city  of  to-day,  with  its  large  population,  and 
with  its  vast  and  varied  interests,  needs  less  and  different 
care  than  it  did  fifty  years  ago  ? 

^^We  boast  of  our  citizenship  to-night.  But  this  citizen- 
ship brings  with  it  duties  not  unlike  those  we  owe  our 
neighbor  and  our  God.  There  is  no  better  time  than  this 
for  self-examination.  He  who  deems  himself  too  pure  and 
holy  to  take  part  in  the  afiairs  of  his  city,  will  meet  the 
fact  that  better  men  than  he  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  do 
80.  He  who  cannot  spare  a  moment  in  his  greed  and  selfish- 
ness to  devote  to  public  concerns,  will  perhaps  find  a  well- 
grounded  fear  that  he  may  become  the  prey  of  public  plun- 
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derers ;  and  he  who  indolently  cares  not  who  administers  the 
government  of  his  city,  will  find  that  he  is  living  falsely, 
and  in  the  neglect  of  his  highest  duty. 

'^When  our  centennial  shall  be  celebrated,  what  will  be 
said  of  us  ?  I  hope  it  may  be  said  that  we  built  and  wrought 
well,  and  added  much  to  the  substantial  prosperity  of  the 
city  we  had  in  charge.  Brick  and  mortar  may  make  a  large 
city  ;  but  the  encouragement  of  those  things  which  elevate 
and  purify ;  the  exaction  of  the  highest  standard  of  integrity 
in  official  place,  and  a  constant,  active  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  good  people  in  municipal  government,  are  needed  to 
make  a  great  city. 

"Let  it  be  said  of  us  when  only  our  names  and. memory 
are  left  in  the  centennial  time,  that  we  faithfully  adminis- 
tered the  trust  which  we  received  from  our  fathers,  and  re- 
ligiously performed  our  parts  in  our  day  and  generation, 
toward  making  our  city  not  only  prosperous,  but  truly 
great." 

In  the  same  year,  the  Young  Men's  Chistian  Association 
of  Bufialo  laid  the  comer  stone  of  its  new  building  in  that 
city.  Mayor  Cleveland  was  one  of  the  speakers  on  that 
occasion,  and  this  address  took  the  practical  tone  of  all  his 
utterances.     In  it  he  said : 

"We  this  day  bring  into  a  prominent  place  an  institution 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  fail  to  impress  itself  upon  our 
future  with  the  best  results.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  cit- 
izens have  heard  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  perchance  the  name  has  suggested,  in  an  indefinite  way, 
certain  efforts  to  good  and  to  aid  generally  in  the  spread  of 
religious  teacliing.  I  venture  to  say,  however,  that  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  our  community  have  really  known 
the  full  extent  of  the  work  of  this  association,  and  may 
have  thought  of  it  as  an  institution  well  enough  in  its  way 
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— ^a  proper  enough  outlet  for  a  superabundance  of  religious 
enthusiasm — doing,  of  course,  no  harm  and  perhaps  very 
little  good.  Some  have  aided  it  by  their  contributions  from 
a  sense  of  Christian  duty,  but  more  have  passed  by  on  the 
other  side.  We  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing institutions  of  this  kind  as  entirely  disconnected  from 
any  consideration  of  municipal  growth  of  prosperity,  and 
have  too  often  considered  splendid  structures,  active  trade, 
increasing  commerce,  and  growing  manufactures  as  the  only 
things  worthy  of  our  care  as  public-spirited  citizens.  A 
moment's  reflection  reminds  us  that  this  is  wrong.  The  citi- 
zen is  a  better  business  man  if  he  is  a  Christian  gentleman, 
and  surely  business  is  not  the  less  prosperous  and  successful 
if  conducted  on  Christian  principles. 

^^This  is  an  extremely  practical,  and  perhaps  not  a  very 
elevated  view  to  take  of  the  purposes  and  benefits  Of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  but  I  'assert  that  if  it 
did  no  more  than  to  impress  some  religious  principles  upon 
the  business  of  our  city  it  would  be  worthy  of  generous 
support.  And  when  we  consider  the  difference,  as  a 
member  of  the  community,  between  the  young  man  who, 
under  the  influence  of  such  an  association,  has  learned  his 
duty  to  his  fellows  and  to  the  State,  and  that  one,  who, 
subject  to  no  moral  restraint,  yields  to  temptation,  and  thus 
becomes  vicious  and  criminal,  the  importance  of  an  institu- 
tion in  our  midst  which  leads  our  youth  and  young  men  in 
the  way  of  morality  and  good  citizenship  must  be  freely 
admitted. 

'^I  have  thus  only  referred  to  this  association  as  in  some 
manner  connected  with  our  substantial  prosperity.  There 
is  a  higher  theme  connected  with  this  subject  which  touches 
the  welfare,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  objects  of  its 
care.  Upon  this  I  will  not  dwell.  I  cannot,  however, 
pass  on  without  invoking  the  fullest  measure  of  honor  and 
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consideration  due  to  the  self-sacrificing  and  disinterested 
efforts  of  the  men,  and  women  too,  who  have  labored  amid 
trials  and  discouragements  to  firmly  plant  this  association  in 
our  midst  upon  a  sure  foundation.  We  all  hope  and  expect 
that  our  city  has  entered  upon  a  course  of  unprecedented 
prosperity  and  growth.  But  to  my  mind  not  all  the  signs 
about  us  point  more  surely  to  real  greatness  than  the  event 
which  we  here  celebrate.  Good  and  pure  government  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  and  progress  of  every  com- 
munity. As  the  chief  executive  of  this  proud  city,  I  con- 
gratulate all  my  fellow-citizens  that  to-day  we  lay  the 
foundation  stone  of  an  edifice  which  shall  be  a  beautii^ 
ornament,  and,  what  is  more  important,  shall  inclose  within 
its  walls  such  earnest  Christian  endeavors  as  must  make 
easier  all  our  efforts  to  administer  safely  and  honestly  a 
good  municipal  government." 

Another  occasion  on  which  Mayor  Cleveland  was  called 
upon  to  speak  on  other  than  official  matters,  was  the  opening 
of  the  twenty-third  National  Ssengerfest.  The  ceremonies 
took  place  in  the  Music  Hall,  which  was  crowded  to  its  ut- 
most capacity  with  members  of  the  German  singing  socie- 
ties from  all  over  the  country,  gathered  for  their  annual  fes- 
tival.    Mr.  Cleveland  said: 

'^I  have  come  to  join  my  fellow-townsmen  and  their  visit* 
ors  in  the  exercises  which  inaugurate  a  festival  of  music 
and  of  song,  and  a  season  of  social  enjoyment. 

^^It  may  be  safely  said,  I  think,  that  no  one  who  has  called 
this  his  home  and  who  has  enjoyed  a  residence  in  this  beau- 
*  tiful  city,  and  has  learned  the  kindness  of  its  people,  ever 
forgets  these  things,  or  fails  to  experience  satisfaction  in 
whatever  adds  to  the  prestige  of  the  city  and  the  pride  and 
enjoyment  of  its  inhabitants.  And  thus  it  is  that  I  am  here 
to-night  at  my  home,  claiming  as  an  old  citizen  of  Buffalo 
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my  full  share  of  the  pleasures  which  BuJSalonians  appropri- 
ate to  themselves  on  this  occasion. 

"I  am  glad  that  our  State  has  within  its  borders  a  city 
containing  German  enterprise  enough,  and  enough  of  Ger- 
man love  of  music  to  secure  to  itself  the  honor  and  dis- 
tinction of  being  selected  as  the* place  where  this  national 
festival  is  held.  I  desire  to  feel  free  to-night  from  official 
responsibility  and  restraint,  and  as  a  private  citizen  to  join 
in  welcoming  our  guests  to  my  home  ;  but  I  will  not  forbear 
as  the  executive  of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  people,  t6  extend  to  those  here  assembled  from 
other  states  a  hearty  greeting.  At  this  moment  the  reflec- 
tion is  uppermost  in  my  mind  that  we  owe  much  to  the  Ger- 
man element  among  our  people.  Their  thrift  and  industry 
have  added  much  to  our  growth  and  prosperity.  The  sad 
and  solemn  victims  of  American  overwork  may  learn  of 
them  that  labor  may  be  well  done,  and  at  the  same  time 
recreation  and  social  enjoyment  have  their  places  in  a  busy 
life.  They  have  also  brought  to  us  their  music  and  their  song, 
which  have  done  much  to  elevate,  refine  and  improve,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  nature's  language  is  as  sweet  as  when 
the  morning  stars  sang  together. 

*^I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  music-loving  people  are  not 
apt  to  be  a  bad  people,  and  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  oc- 
casions like  this  will  tend  to  make  the  love  and  attraction 
of  music  more  universal  in  our  land.  We  hear  sometimes 
of  the  assimilation  of  the  people  of  different  nationalities 
who  have  made  their  homes  upon  American  soil.  As  this 
process  goes  on,  let  the  German  love  of  music  be  carefully 
included,  to  the  end  that  the  best  elements  of  human  nature 
may  be  improved  and  cultivated  and  American  life  be  made 
more  joyous  and  happy. 

"I  must  not  detain  you  longer  ;  better  things  await  you. 
To  the  stranger  guest  I  pledge  a  cordial  hospitality  at  the 
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hands  of  the  Germans  of  Buffalo.  I  know  the  warmth  of 
heart  and  the  kindliness  of  disposition  of  those  having  you 
in  charge,  and  no  other  guarantee  is  needed. 

''To  my  fellow-townsmen  who  have  labored  thus  far  so 
faithfully  in  preparation  for  this  occasion,  I  cannot  forbear 
saying  your  most  delicate* and  difficult  work  will  not  be 
done  until  your  guests  depart  declaring  the  twenty-third 
the  most  successful  and  enjoyable  Saengerfest  upon  the  list, 
and  confessing  that  the  most  cordial  and  hospitable  enter^ 
tainers  are  the  Germans  in  Buffisilo." 

In  his  short  official  career,  Mayor  Cleveland  had  com- 
paratively little  opportunity  for  speechmaking.  He  was 
emphatically  a  man  of  action,  and  all  his  words  were  acts. 
But  at  this,  the  outset  of  his  public  life,  he  had  made  it 
manifest  not  only  to  his  fellow-citizens  of  Buffalo,  but  to  a 
much  wider  public,  that  his  words  carried  weight  because 
they  had  behind  them  the  honest  purpose  of  a  strong  man 
acting  under  the  dictates  of  a  clear  conscience. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

What  Mayor  Cleveland  Did  for  Buffalo.  —  A  Wonderful  Genius 
for  Administration. — His  Sterling  Honesty. — Force  of  Charac- 
ter.— Defeat  of  the  King. —  A  Review  of  His  Administration. 
— Republican  Estimate  of  His  Services. — A  Reform  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  official  papers  of  Mayor  Cleveland  have  been  given 
at  considerable  length,  because  in  them  is  told  the  story  of 
his  administration.  But  even  these  do  not  tell  it  in  full, 
because  they  fail  to  represent  the  terribly  demoralized  con- 
dition of  things  in  the  city  government  when  he  took  charge 
under  pledge  to  inaugurate  and  carry  out  reform.  Some* 
thing  of  this  is  indicated  in  the  message  which  he  sent  to 
the  Council  at  the  first  of  the  year,  but  the  whole  cannot  be 
understood  except  by  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  local 
affairs  of  Buffalo  during  the  few  years  preceding  his  elec- 
tion. Without  going  into  details,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  citizens  had  utterly  lost  confidence  in  their  municipal 
government ;  that  the  rate  of  taxation  was  increasing  at 
an  alarming  speed,  and  that  a  moral  panic  had.  fallen  upon 
the  community. 

In  this  situation,  Grover  Cleveland  was  taken  from  the 
seclusion  of  private  life,  and,  against  his  wishes,  forced  to 
undertake  the  great  and  difficult  work  of  changing  all  this 
evil  into  good.  He  had  never  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  whether  he  possessed  that  rare  genius  for  adminis- 
tration which  was  needed  in  such  a  case  as  this.     He  had 
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never  held  an  executive  position  of  any  such  responsibility. 
He  was  not  chosen  because  of  his  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  municipal  affairs.  But  he  was  known  to  be 
honest.  That  was  the  first  and  highest  qualification.  His 
integrity  was  conspicuous,  and  the  people  demanded  an  up- 
right man  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  was  true  as 
steel  to  his  convictions,  and  the  people  wanted  a  brave  and 
sincere  man.  He  was  above  reproach,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  contaminating  influences,  and  the  city  needed  a 
man  who  could  not  be  driven  by  threats  or  seduced  by  un- 
worthy inducements. 

Thus  they  chose  Grover  Cleveland ;  and,  as  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  he  proved  not  only  the  honest, 
courageous  man  that  he  was  known  to  be,  but  a  man 
with  a  genius  for  administration  that  not  one  in  a  million 
possesses.  The  development  of  this  power  was  wonderful. 
He  showed  himself  fully  equal  to  every  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  even  the  herculean  work  for  which  he 
was  chosen  proved  none  too  severe  for  his  powers. 

What  was  the  work  that  he  did  for  the  city  of  Buffalo  ? 
His  ofiicial  papers  indicate  it  in  some  degree.  He  made 
the  reform  which  the  people  asked  an  actual  fact.  He 
found  the  administration  of  affairs  careless,  extravagant, 
and  corrupt.  He  applied  himself  to  the  correction  of  these 
faults,  and  at  once  introduced  improved  methods  whereby 
the  business  of  the  city  was  conducted  in  a  business-like 
manner.  He  watched  with  vigilance  against  the  constant 
attempts  that  were  made  to  rob  the  treasury,  and  succeeded 
in  eradicating  jobbery  from  the  city  government.  He 
saved  the  city  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  by  his  action  in  the 
matter  of  the  sewer  conunission  and  the  street-cleaning  con- 
tract, and  he  had  defeated  and  put  to  rout,  afler  a  long 
contest,  the  most  determined  and  corrupt  ring  that  the  city 
had  ever  known.     This  he  had  done  as*  a  Democrat;  and 
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in  doing  it  he  had  compelled  the  admiration  of  all  honest 
Republicans. 

Perhaps  no  better  summary  of  Grover  Cleveland's  work 
as  mayor  can  be  found  than  that  given  by  the  leading  Re- 
publican daily  newspaper  of  Buffalo.  This  paper,  the  Ex- 
press, said,  in  September,  1882 : 

"At  this  time  last  year  Grover  Cleveland  had  hardly 
been  thought  of  as  a  candidate  for  mayor  of  Buffalo.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
accept  that  nomination.  He  didn't  want  the  office.  Only 
at  a  great  sacrifice  of  professional  income  and  personal 
comfort  could  he  discharge  its  duties.  But,  after  much  im- 
portunity, with  genuine  reluctance,  he  at  length  yielded  his 
own  preference  and  allowed  his  friends  to  nominate  him. 
He  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  3,530 — ^the  largest  ma- 
jority ever  given  to  any  candidate  for  that  office — though 
running  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  in  a  city  which  at 
the  same  time  gave  a  majority  of  1,624  for  the  Republican 
State  ticket.  And  his  administration  of  the  office  has  fully 
justified  the  partiality  of  the  friends  who  insisted  on  nom- 
inating him,  and  vindicated  the  good  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple who  so  powerfully  insisted  on  electing  him.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  his  first  half  of  his  first  year  he 
has  almost  revolutionized  our  municipal  government.  With 
no  more  power  than  his  predecessors  had,  he  has  inaugu- 
rated reforms  heretofore  only  hoped  for,  and  corrected 
abases  which  had  become  almost  venerable.  Accounts 
against  the  city  are  now  thoroughly  audited,  since  he  pointed 
out  what  is  required  of  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  audit. 
The  wholesome  rule  of  competition  has  been  adopted  for 
important  work  hitherto  given  out  in  the  form  of  political 
patronage.  So  far  as  one  man  can,  he  sees  to  it  that  the 
city  gets  the  full  value  of  its  money.  He  knows  his  power, 
imd  is  not  afraid  to  use  it.    He  has  conquered  the  most  cor- 
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nipt  combinatian  ever  formed  in  the  Council,  and  rebuked 
the  conspirators  in  terms  that  brought  the  blush  of  shame 
to  the  cheekiest  of  aldermen.  His  veto  messages  have  be^ 
come  municipal  classics.  Knowing  his  duty,  he  has  faith^ 
fully  performed  it,  with  what  benefit  to  the  public  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  And  with  what  personal  gain? 
Nothing  but  honor — but  that  to  a  surprising  degree." 

More  in  detail  is  the  review  of  Mayor  Cleveland's  ad- 
ministration given  by  the  Chicago  Times,  which,  although 
reproducing  points  which  have  been  mentioned  more  at 
length  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  given  herewith : 

^^In  his  first  address  as  mayor,  Mr.  Cleveland  said: 

*'*'  'It  seems  to  me  that  a  successful  and  faithful  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  of  our  city  may  be  accomplished 
by  constantly  bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  the  trustees  and 
agents  of  our  fellow-citizens,  holding  their  funds  in  sacred 
trust  to  be  ^expended  for  their  benefit ;  that  we  should  at 
all  times  be  prepared  to  render  an  honest  account  to  Ihem 
touching  the  manner  of  their  expenditure,  and  that  the 
affairs  of  the  city  should  be  conducted,  as  far  as  possible, 
upon  the  same  principles  as  a  good  business  man  manages 
liis  private  concerns.* 

''This  has  been  said  oflen  by  other  officers  than  Mayor 
Cleveland.  It  is  a  platitude,  unless  it  becomes  a  guide  of 
action.  The  position  is  correct  and  creditable.  The  trouble 
is  that  few  officeiys  chosen  at  the  polls  have  the  courage  to 
act  consistently  with  it.  Mayor  Cleveland  has  not  swerved 
at  all  from  this  position,  though  sometimes  subjected  to  sore 
temptation.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  was  to  inform  the 
City  Council  that  he  could  discover  no  reason  why  the  city 
ofiices  should  be  closed  and  the  employes  released  from  their 
duties  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day. 

"  'I  am  sure  no  man  would  think  an  active  private  buai* 
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ness  was  well  attended  to  if  he  and  all  his  employes  ceased 
work  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  salaries  paid 
by  the  city  to  its  officers  and  employes  entitle  it  to  a  fair 
day's  work.  Besides,  these  offices  are  for  the  transaction 
of  public  business,  and  the  convenience  of  all  our  citizens 
should  be  consulted  in  respect  to  the  time  during  which  they 
should  remain  open.' 

"This  was  a  mere  straw,  showing,  however,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chief  magistrate's  mind,  and  it  had  a  wholesome 
effect,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  upon  the  official  atmos- 
phere of  the  City  Hall.  His  first  opposition  to  a  well- 
planned  scheme  of  the  Council  was  to  veto  an  ordinance 
providing  for  the  opening  of  certain  streets  merely  that  they 
might  become  highways  for  railroads. 

^*He  pointed  out  that  if  the  companies  desired  to  have 
8uch  rights  of  way,  theirs  should  be  the  cost  of  securing 
them.  In  their  desire  to  be  thought  good  fellows,  the  Coun- 
cil had  appropriated  $500  for  a  firemen's  benevolent  asso- 
ciation and  another  $500  to  defray  expenses  of  Decoration 
Day.  The  mayor  pointed  out  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
proceeding,  as  well  as  its  violation  of  the  city  charter,  which 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  appropriate  money  raised  for  one 
purpose  to  any  other  purpose.  In  vetoing  the  resolutions 
transferring  funds  in  order  to  make  this  donation,  Mayor 
Cleveland  said  sturdily  and  sensibly : 

"  *The  efforts  of  our  veteran  soldiers  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  their  fallen  comrades,  certainly  deserve  the  aid 
and  encouragement  of  their  fellow-citizens.  We  shall  all, 
I  think,  feel  it  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  contribute  to  the 
funds  necessary  to  carry  out  such  a  purpose.  But  the  money 
so  contributed  should  be  a  free  gifl  of  the  citizens  and  tax- 
payers, and  should  not  be  extorted  from  them  by  taxation. 
This  is  so  because  the  purpose  for  which  this  money  is  asked 
does  not  involve  their  protection  or  interests  as  members  of 
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the  community  ;  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  approved  by  them. 
The  people  are  forced  to  pay  taxes  into  the  city  treasury 
only  upon  the  theory  that  such  money  shall  be  expended  for 
public  purposes  or  purposes  in  which  they  all  have  direct 
and  practical  interest.  The  logic  of  this  position  leads  di« 
rectly  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  people  are  forced  to  pay 
their  money  into  the  public  fund,  and  it  is  spent  by  their 
servants  and  agents  for  purposes  in  which  the  people,  as 
taxpayers,  have  no  interest,  the  exaction  of  such  taxes 
from  them  is  oppressive  and  unjust.' 

''These  were  minor  matters,  good  in  themselves,  and  im« 
portant  as  indicating  the  ground  for  confidence  in  the  mayor, 
who  meant  what  he  said,  and  would  not  forget  what  he  said 
that  the  municipal  corporation  should  be  conducted  upon 
correct  business  principles. 

''There  came  a  time  when  the  mayor's  courage  was  to  be 
more  severely  tested.  Reading  the  message  this  occasion 
called  out,  the  situation  is  clarified.  It  was  not  so  when  the 
veto  came.  The  Council  had  succeeded  largely  in  creating 
popular  approval  of  its  course — at  least  it  had  the  support 
of  party  organs  against  the  Democratic  mayor. 

"A  contract  was  attempted  to  be  made  for  street-cleaning 
for  the  period  of  five  years,  for  the  amount  of  $422,450. 
The  resolution  directing  that  this  contract  be  made  was  suc- 
cessfully vetoed  by  Mayor  Cleveland,  who  said,  with  force, 
directness,  and  a  grim  dash  of  humor : 

"  'The  bid  thus  accepted  is  more  than  $100,000  higher 
than  that  of  another  perfectly  responsible  party  for  the  same 
work ;  and  a  worse  and  more  suspicious  feature  in  this  trans- 
action is,  that  the  bid  now  accepted  is  $50,000  more  than 
that  made  by  the  bidder  himself  within  a  few  weeks,  openly 
and  publicly  to  your  Honorable  Body,  for  performing  pre- 
cisely the  same  service.  This  latter  circumstance  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  of  a 
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reliance  upon  the  forbearance  and  generosity  of  your  Hon- 
orable Body  which  would  be  more  creditable  if  it  were  less 
expensive  to  the  taxpayers.  I  am  not  aw6ure  that  any  ex- 
case  is  offered  for  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal,  thus  in- 
creased, except  the  very  flimsy  one  that  the  lower  bidders 
could  not  afford  to  do  the  work  for  the  sums  they  named. 
This  extreme  tenderness  and  care  for  those  who  desire  to 
contract  with  the  city,  and  this  touching  and  paternal  solici- 
tude lest  they  should  be  improvidently  led  into  a  bad  bar- 
gain, is,  I  am  sure,  an  exception  to  general  business  rules, 
and  seems  to  have  no  place  in  this  selfish  and  sordid  world 
except  as  found  in  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs.' 

^^The  truth  in  this  grimly  satirical  prodding  of  a  common 
excuse  for  corrupt  extravagance  will  be  recognized  in  other 
latitudes  than  Buffalo.  The  issue  had  been  clouded  by  rep- 
resentations of  the  upright  character  of  some  of  the  alder- 
men who  voted  for  letting  the  contract.  Mayor  Cleveland 
was  not  misled.     He  continued: 

*^  ^This  is  a  time  for  plain  speech,  and  my  objection  to  the 
action  now  under  consideration  shall  be  plainly  stated.  I 
withhold  my  assent  from  the  same  because  I  regard  it  as  the 
culmination  of  a  most  barefaced,  impudent  and  shameless 
scheme  to  betray  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  worse 
than  squander  the  public  money.  I  will  not  be  misunder- 
stood in  this  matter.  There  are  those  whose  votes  were 
given  to  this  resolution  whom  I  cannot  and  will  not  suspect 
of  a  willful  neglect  of  the  interests  they  are  sworn  to  pro- 
tect ;  but  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  there  are  influ- 
,  ences  both  in  and  about  your  Honorable  Body  which  it  be- 
hooves every  honest  man  to  watch  and  avoid  with  the  great- 
est care.  When  cool  judgment  rules  the  hour  the  public 
will,  I  hope  and  believe,  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
action  of  your  Honorable  Body ;  but  clumsy  appeals  to 
prejudice  or  passion,  insinuations,  with  a  kind  of  low,  cheap 
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dinning,  as  to  the  motives  and  purposes  of  others,  and  the 
mock  heroism  of  brazen  effrontery  which  openly  declares 
that  a  wholesome  public  sentiment  is  to  be  set  at  naught, 
sometimes  deceives  and  leads  honest  men  to  aid  in  the  con- 
summation of  schemes  which,  if  exposed,  thej  would  look 
upon  with  abhorrence.  We  are  fast  gaining  positions  in  the 
grades  of  public  stewardship.  There  is  no  middle  ground. 
Those  who  are  not  for  the  people,  either  in  or  out  of  your 
Honorable  Body,  are  against  them,  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly.' 

^^A  trifle  verbose,  perhaps,  but  an  honest  and  public- 
spirited  purpose  shining  through  it  all.  The  whole  tenure 
of  Mayor  Cleveland's  administration  has  been  consistent 
with  these  chapters  from  its  record.  It  is  one  which  inspires 
confidence  among  lovers  of  aggressively  honest  administra- 
tion, and  will  strengthen  protesting  Republicans  in  their  pur- 
pose to  remain  steadfast." 

Thus,  before  Mayor  Cleveland  had  much  more  than  half 
completed  his  term,  he  had  made  for  himself  a  name  that 
was  recognized  throughout  his  Stated  and,  indeed,  through- 
out the  country,  for  remarkable  administrative  ability  and 
sterling  honesty. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  State  CAmpaigrn. — ^Reform  the  Issue  of  the  Day. — Grorer 
Cleveland  Nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  Governor. — The 
Republican  Blander. — ^The  Party  Breaks  up  on  Folger*8  Nom- 
ination.— Loud  Denunciations  of  the  Act. — Cleveland's  Letter 
of  Acceptance. — A  Proclamation  of  Reform. 

The  term  of  Governor  Cornell  was  to  expire  with  the 
year  1882,  and  the  State  election  began  to  cast  its  shadow 
before,  daring  the  administration  of  Mayor  Cleveland.  Re- 
form was  the  issue  of  the  day,  not  only  in  New  York,  but 
all  over  the  countiy ;  and  it  was  not  strange  that,  with  this 
sentiment  abroad  in  the  land,  the  eyes  of  the  people  should 
be  directed  toward  the  reform  executive  of  the  great  city  of 
Buffalo,  and  that  the  Democratic  party  should  name  him  for 
Governor.  A  man  of  his  legal  and  intellectual  attainments^ 
who  had  been  taken  from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  a  large  city,  and 
who  had  not  only  proved  himself  able  to  conduct  its  busi- 
ness, but  to  institute  great  and  thorough  reforms,  was  the 
man  for  the  hour.  As  a  writer  on  the  events  of  these  days 
puts  it : 

^^It  is  strictlj  true  that  Mayor  Cleveland  was  swept 
into  office  on  one  of  those  tidal  waves  of  popular  protest 
against  ring  rule,  that  are  as  resistless  as  they  are  sudden. 
But  it  was,  after  all,  a  local  contest,  and  one  has  yet  to  ac- 
count for  the  national  importance  which  the  Buffalo  election 
assumed,  and  the  wide-spread  interest  that  was  felt  in  the 
new  champion.     There  is  only  one  way  in  which  to  explain 
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this.  Mr.  Cleveland  had  not  yet  attracted  attention  oat- 
side  of  his  metropolitan  field.  But  there  was  one  issue  that 
in  a  sense  was  the  issue  of  the  hour  everywhere,  and  that 
was  whether  it  was  any  longer  possible  to  secure,  by  a  pop- 
ular election,  that  kind  of  integrity  and  sagacity  that  would 
administer  the  people's  affairs  with  the  honesty  and  discre- 
tion that  were  necessary  to  good  government.  The  Buffalo 
canvass  for  the  mayoralty  defined  that  issue  in  the  sharpest 
manner.  The  nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland  was  avow- 
edly and  defiantly  the  gauge  of  YmXtle  thrown  down  by  re- 
form. There  were  only  two  j)ointsUo  be  determined — did 
the  people  want  reform  ?  thatns  did  tn&B  wish  their  business 
conducted  honestly,  and  would)  the  m»&  they  had  selected 
for  the  experiment  so  conductMt?  S^tTfitally  important  were 
these  two  questions  that  vasteii^ifid  intenser  themes  were, 
for  the  moment,  forgotten  by  the  country,  and  it  turned 
aside  momentarily  to  watch  this  contest  in  Buffalo.  The 
people  answered  one  question,  and  Grover  Cleveland  an- 
swered the  other.  The  reply  in  one  case  was  with  votes,  in 
the  other  with  acts." 

There  was  an  opportunity  for  the  Republican  party  to 
meet  the  demands  of  popular  sentiment  at  this  time,  and 
array  itself  on  the  side  of  reform  and  honest  administration, 
by  choosing  some  representative  of  these  ideas  from  its  own 
ranks.  But  the  party  was  in  its  decadence  in  the  State  and 
the  country.  As  in  Buffalo,  it  was  under  bonds  to  rings  and 
jobbers,  and  it  could  not  free  itself.  Reform  was  impossible 
to  it ;  honesty  was  not  wanted.  So,  while  the  people  were 
clamoring  for  a  change  in  the  character  and  the  methods  of 
government,  the  Republican  Convention  of  the  State  of  New 
York  met  at  Saratoga,  and  offered  them  only  a  change  for 
the  worse.  Had  Cornell  been  renominated,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Grover  Cleveland  would  have  been  allowed  to 
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finish  out  his  term  as  mayor  of  Buffalo,  without  a  call  to 
higher  office.  But  the  nomination  of  Judge  Folger,  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  Federal  Administration  and 
the  old  ring,  made  the  clioice  of  the  Buffalo  statesman  cer- 
tain, hj  the  loudest  popular  call  that  was  ever  given. 

Regarding  the  nomination  made  bj  the  Republican  Con- 
vention, Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  said,  in  Plymouth 
Church : 

"It  was  achieved  by  bribery  and  forgery,  and  the  con- 
vention, which  assumed  to  represent  the  Republicans  of  the 
State,  and  which  deliberately  lied,  in  my  mind,  and  in  the 
mind  of  every  honest  Republican,  when  it  made  its  nomi- 
nations, should  be  rebuked  in  a  manner  it  cannot  fail  to 
understand.'* 

A  Republiccm  newspaper  of  New  York  City,  commenting 
upon  the  action  of  this  convention,  said : 

"Secretary  Folger  was  foisted  on  the  Republican  party  of 
New  York  by  the  Federal  Adn^inistration.  He  is  not  the 
first  nor  the  real  choice  of  the  Republicans  of  New  York  for 
governor.  It  is  a  matter  of  history,  proclaimed  by  Repub- 
lican journals,  that  his  nomination  at  Saratoga  was  com- 
passed by  treachery  and  bribery,  if  not  by  more  flagrant 
acts.  Intelligent  and  high-minded  Republicans  all  over  the 
State,  as  they  learn  the  interior  history  of  that  convention, 
condemn  its  proceedings  and  repudiate  its  ticket.  The  fraud 
and  chicanery  and  barganing  there  are  so  well  known  and 
generally  admitted  by  well-informed  Republicans  that  it  has 
become  a  serious  question  with  the  friends  of  Secretary 
Folger  whether,  as  an  honorable  man,  he  can  bring  himself 
to  accept  such  a  tainted  nomination. 

"But  the  point  of  most  importance  in  this  history  is  the 
fact  that  the  bargaining  and  bribery  and  irauds  were  perpe- 
trated in  the  interest,  if  not  under  the  express  direction  of  the 
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Federal  Administration  to  secure  Secretary  Folger's  nom- 
ination. The  history  of  his  canvass  is  full  of  significance. 
His  name  was  first  telegraphed  to  New  York  from  Wash- 
ington as  the  administration  candidate.  It  was  caught  up 
and  kept  before  the  people  by  the  administration  organs. 
His  candidature  was  urged  by  the  president's  most  intimate 
Mends.  Though,  Mr.  Arthur  said  nothing  for  the  public 
to  hear,  the  zealous  activity  of  the  men  in  his  confidence,  in 
making  Folger  combinations,  and  in  securing  Folger  dele- 
gates, left  no  shadow  of  doubt  in  any  mind  as  to  the  presi- 
dent's desire  and  purpose.  The  fact  that  President  Arthur 
regarded  Governor  Cornell  as  his  enemy,  and  was  opposed 
to  his  re-election,  practically  sealed  his  fate^  for  thousands 
of  Mr.  Cornell's  friends  were  afraid  to  urge  his  nominatio 
lest  he  should  be  defeated  by  administration  influence. 

^^There  were  plenty  of  other  able  and  distinguished  Re- 
publicans equally  strong  if  not  stronger  than  Secretary 
Folger ;  they  were  all  passed  by,  and  this  man,  who  was 
taken  from  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  a  cabinet  office,  which 
he  has  held  less  than  a  year,  was  actually  forced  on  the 
Republicans  of  New  York,  in  spite  of  their  preferences,  aa 
the  president's  candidate  for  governor.  The  wishes  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Republicans  were  overridden  by 
the  will  of  Chester  A.  Arthur,  accidentally  president  by  the 
grace  of  Guiteau's  bullet." 

Against  a  candidate  so  burdened  with  the  shame  of  his 
party,  Grover  Cleveland  was  a  host.  His  very  name  signi- 
fied honest  politics  and  real  reform.  He  was  a  clean  man, 
and  clean  mi>n  everywhere  welcomed  his  entrance  into  pub- 
lic life. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland  by  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  Syracuse  was,  like  every  other  advancement  he 
received,  without  solicitation  or  effort  on  his  part.    Strange 
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as  this  statement  maj  seem,  it  is  strictly  true.  He  neither 
lifted  his  hand  nor  spoke  a  word  to  secure  the  honor  which 
came  to  him.  He  simply  accepted  what  the  people  prof- 
fered.    As  the  Buffalo  Express  put  it : 

*'The  universal  chorus  of  praise  from  his  fellow-citizens 
has  sounded  all  over  the  state,  and  suddenly  the  name  of 
Grover  Cleveland  is  heard  everjrwhere  as  that  of  the  com- 
ing Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York,  be- 
cause he  is  the  most  independent  man  that  ever  served  as 
mayor  of  Buffalo.  And  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  this  ex- 
traordinary popularity  is  due  to  self-seeking.  Probably  no 
one  was  more  surprised  than  Mr.  Cleveland  when  what  is 
known  as  the  ^boom'  in  his  favor  first  struck  him.  He 
could  hardly  believe  it  serious,  but  ere  this  he  must  have 
learned  that  his  friends  are  terribly  in  earnest.  Politicians 
of  great  distinction — 'war  horses'  of  high  renown — with 
whom  to  secure  the  Democratic  nomination  has  been  a  con- 
suming  ambition  for  years,  and  who  have  sought  it  both 
openly  and  in  secret,  find  themselves  heavily  handicapped 
by  that  very  fact,  and  the  prize  apparently  going  to  the 
favorite  without  a  struggle  on  his  part." 

The  party  convention  nominated  him  with  hearty  una- 
nimity, on  the  simple  platform  of  honesty  and  reform  ;  and 
in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  which  is  given  below,  he  ac- 
cepted in  the  same  spirit : 

''Buffalo,  Oct.  7,  1882. 
^^Hon,  ThomcLs  C,  E,  Ecdeaine^  Chairman,  etc. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  informing  me  of  my  nomination  for  Governor  by  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  lately  held  at  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse. 

"I  accept  the  nomination  thus  tendered  to  me,  and  trust 
that,  while  I  am  gratefully  sensible  of  the  honor  conferred. 
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I  am  also  properly  impressed  with  the  responsibilities  which 
it  invites. 

*^The  platform  of  principles  adopted  by  the  convention 
meets  with  my  hearty  approval.  The  doctrines  therein 
enunciated  are  so  distinctly  and  explicitly  stated  that  their 
amplification  seems  scarcely  necessary.  If  elected  to  the 
office  for  which  I  have  been  nominated,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
impress  them  upon  my  administration  and  make  them  the 

« 

policy  of  the  State . 

''Our  citizens  for  the  most  part  attach  themselves  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  great  political  parties ;  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  they  support  the  nominees  of  the 
party  to  which  they  profess  fealty.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  primary  election  or  cau- 
cus should  be  surrounded  by  such  safeguards  as  will  secure 
absolutely  free  and  uncontrolled  action.  Here  the  people 
themselves  are  supposed  to  speak ;  here  they  put  their  own 
hands  to  the  machinery  of  government;  and  in  this  place 
should  be  found  the  manifestations  of  the  popular  will. 
When  by  fraud,  intimidation,  or  any  other  questionable 
practice,  the  voice  of  the  people  is  here  smotliered,  a  direct 
blow  is  aimed  at  a  most  precious  right,  and  one  which  the 
law  should  be  swift  to  protect.  If  the  primary  election  is 
uncontaminated  and  fairly  conducted  those  there  chosen  to 
represent  the  people  will  go  forth  with  the  impress  of  the 
people's  will  upon  them,  and  the  benefits  and  purposes  of  a 
truly  representative  government  will  be  attained. 

''Public  officers  are  the  servants  and  agents  of  the  people 
to  execute  laws  which  the  people  have  made  and  within  the 
limits  of  a  constitution  which  they  have  established.  Hence 
the  interference  of  officials  of  any  degree,  and  whether  state 
or  federal,  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  or  controlling  the 
popular  wish  should  not  be  tolerated. 

"Subordinates  in  public  places  should  be  selected  and  re- 
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tained  for  their  efficiency,  and  not  because  they  may  be  used 
to  accomplish  partisan  ends.  The  people  have  a  right  to 
demand,  here  as  in  cases  of  private  employment,  that  their 
money  be  paid  to  those  who  will  render  the  best  service  in 
return,  and  that  the  appointment  to  and  tenure  of  such  places 
should  depend  upon  ability  and  merit.  If  the  clerks  and 
assistants  in  public  departments  were  paid  the  same  com- 
pensation and  required  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as 
those  employed  in  prudently  conducted  private  establish- 
ments, the  anxiety  to  hold  those  public  places  would  be 
much  diminished,  and  it  seems  to  me,  the  cause  of  civil 
service  reform  materially  aided. 

^^The  system  of  levying  assessments  for  partisan  purposes 
on  those  holding  office  or  place,  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned. Through  the  thin  disguise  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, this  is  seen  to  be  naked  extortion,  reducing  the  com- 
pensation which  should  be  honestly  earned  and  swelling  a 
fund  used  to  debauch  the  people  and  defeat  the  popular  will. 

^^I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  interference  by  the 
legislature  with  the  government  of  municipalities.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  intelligence  of  the  people  when  left  to  an  honest 
freedom  in  their  choice,  and  that  when  the  citizens  of  any 
section  of  the  State  have  determined  upon  the  details  of  a 
local  government,  they  should  be  left  in  the  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  the  same.  The  doctrine  of  home  rule,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  republican  institutions, 
and  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 

^^Corporations  are  created  by  the  law  for  certain  defined 
purposes  aod  are  restricted  in  their  operations  by  specific 
limitations.  Acting  within  their  legitimate  sphere,  they 
should  be  protected ;  but  when  by  combination  or  by  the 
exercise  of  unwarranted  power  they  oppress  the  people,  the 
same  authority  which  created,  should  restrain  them  and 
protect  the  rights  of  the  citizens.     The  law  lately  passed 
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for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  relations  between  the  people 
and  corporations  should  be  executed  in  good  faith,  with  an 
honest  design  to  effectuate  its  objects  and  with  a  due  regard 
for  the  interests  involved. 

^'The  laboring  classes  constitute  the  main  part  of  our 
population.  They  should  be  protected  in  their  efibrts 
peaceably  to  assert  their  rights  when  endangered  by  aggre- 
gated capital,  and  all  statutes  on  this  subject  should  recog- 
nize the  care  of  the  State  for  honest  toil  and  be  framed 
with  a  view  of  impro\dng  the  condition  of  the  workingman. 

*'We  have  so  lately  had  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of 
our  citizen  soldiery  in  time  of  peril,  that  it  seems  to  me 
no  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  that  it  should  be  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  efficiency,  so  that  its  usefulness  shall 
not  be  impaired. 

^'Certain  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  our  State, 
involving  the  management  of  our  canals,  are  to  be  passed 
upon  at  the  coming  election.  This  subject  affects  diverse 
interests  and  of  course  gives  rise  to  opposite  opinions.  It 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  people  for  final  settlement ; 
and  as  the  question  is  thus  repaoved  from  State  legislation, 
any  statement  of  my  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  at  this  time, 
would,  I  thmk,  be  out  of  place.  I  am  confident  that  the 
people  will  intelligently  examine  the  merits  of  the  subject 
and  determine  where  the  preponderance  of  interest  lies. 

^^The  expenditure  of  money  to  influence  the  action  of  the 
people  at  the  polls,  or  to  secure  legislation,  is  calculated  to 
excite  the  gravest  concern.  When  this  pernicious  agency 
is  successfully  employed  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  a  sham ;  and  laws  passed  under  its  baleful 
influence  cease  to  protect,  but  are  made  the  means  by  which 
the  rights  of  the  people  are  sacrificed,  and  the  public  treas- 
ury despoiled.  It  is  useless  and  foolish  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  this  evil  exists  among  us ;  and  the  party  which 
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from  Grover  Clevelend  ;  for  they  were  the  ideas  on  which 
he  had  based  his  action  as  the  executive  of  a  great  city,  and 
he  had  conscientiously  lived  up  to  every  principle  which  he 
proclaimed.  No  one  could  point  to  a  single  sentiment  in 
this  noble  letter  and  say  that  in  practice  it  was  denied  by  its 
author.  For  every  plank  in  the  platform  which  he  thuB 
drew  up,  he  had  the  record  of  official  action  as  an  indorse- 
ment. Instead  of  promises,  it  was  a  summary  of  acts  per* 
formed. 


V. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  Strong  Popular  Kooiination. — Grover  Cleveland  as  a  Candi- 
date.— The  Voice  of  the  Independent  Republican  Press. — 
**The  Right  Man  for  the  Right  Place."— Speech  of  D.  A. 
Ogden. — "He  has  Never  Failed." — Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler's  Opin- 
ion.— "An  Exceptionally  Able  and  Upright  Man." — Rev.  Dr. 
Frazer's  Indorsement. — "Just  as  Square  a  Man  as  You  Can 
Meet." — Comments  upon  His  Letter  of  Acceptance. 

The  nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland  by  the  Democrats 
to  be  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  clearly  in 
obediance  to  the  popular  demand.  The  people  wanted  a 
strong,  honest  man  for  that  office,  and  Cleveland  had 
proved  himself  all  that  they  asked,  and  much  more.  The 
Republican  party  disregarded  the  people's  wish,  and  had 
continued  its  old  methods  in  the  old  way  with  not  even  a 
promise  of  reform.  As  a  result,  the  better  portion  of  the 
Republican  p4rty,  the  Republicans  who  had  thoughts  and 
purposes  above  and  beyond  the  mere  division  of  the  spoils 
of  office,  were  compelled  to  indorse  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation and  approve  the  Democratic  candidate  whose  char- 
acter and  principles  they  knew  and  admired. 

On  every  hand.  Republicans  of  character  and  influence 
hastened  to  approve  Grover  Cleveland's  nomination.  One 
of  their  chief  organs,  which  had  supported  Cleveland  for 
mayor  of  Buffalo,  said : 

* 'Mayor  Cleveland's  fellow-citizens  were  wise  enough  to 
elect  him,  and  by  such  a  potent  majority  that  it  became  a 
serious  factor  in  the  Democratic  problem  of  how  to  carry 
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the  State.  Id  1874  Tilden's  majority  in  the  State  reached 
51,317,  but  in  Buffalo  it  was  only  356.  In  1876  Robinson 
was  elected  governor  by  a  majority  of  80,460,  but  Buffalo 
contributed  only  472  towards  that  grand  total.  Three  years 
later,  though  Cornell  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  42,777 
over  Robinson,  the  total  Democratic  vote — for  Robinson 
and  for  Kelly — showed  a  majority  of  59,512  over  ComeD, 
and  yet  Buffalo  gave  a  plurality  for  Cornell  of  3,055  over 
Robinson  and  a  majority  of  2,717  over  both  Robinson  and 
Kelly.  On  Lieutenant-Governor  the  majority  for  Hoskins 
was  but  290,  his  opponent,  Potter,  having  the  united  Demo- 
cratic vote.  That  small  numbers  show  how  doscly  the 
two  parties  can  run  together  in  the  most  populous  State  in 
the  Union.  The  Democrats  carried  the  State  in  1873,  *74, 
'75,  '76  and  '77.  In  1881  the  Republican  majority  for 
Secretary  of  State  was  only  13,022,  an  average  of  less  than 
seven  votes  for  each  of  the  1,999  election  districts  in  the 
State. 

"Now,  when  these  results  are  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  majority  of  3,530  given  by  this  city  last  year 
for  Mr.  Cleveland,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  mayor  of 
Bufi^lo  has  one  large  element  of  strength  which  could  not 
be  counted  for  any  other  Democratic  candidate.  His  other 
capital  qualifications  are  more  generally  understood.  But 
the  §BLCi  that  he — without  effort  and  almost  against  his  will — 
secured  a  majority  of  3,530  in  a  city,  which  at  the  same 
time  gave  the  Republican  State  ticket  a  majority  of  1 ,624, 
and  which  gave  a  plurality  of  3,055  for  Cornell  two  years 
before  is  one  of  those  solid  arguments  which  are  easily 
grasped  and  which  outweighs  bushels  of  speculation. 

*'With  all  their  significance,  however,  these  figures  did 
not  present  the  strongest  argument  in  behalf  of  Mayor 
Cleveland's  nomination  for  Governor.  That  was  found  in 
the  splendid  record  he  has  made  in  office.     It  might  be  te- 
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dious  to  recount  his  many  notable  acts,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  fearless  vetoes  of  improvident,  careless  and  corrupt  lo- 
cal legislation.  The  fame  of  these  model  reform  messages 
spread  abroad.  It  soon  became  known  that  here,  at  last, 
was  found  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

''Will  he  be  elected?  It  would  be  mere  foolishness  on 
our  part  to  pretend  to  feel  the  slightest  doubt  about  it ;  and 
since  the  fraudulent  nomination  of  the  administration  can- 
didate for  the  Republicans  it  would  be  rank  hypocrisy  to 
pretend  that  we  do  not  earnestly  wish  it.  We  think  he  will 
get  the  largest  majority  ever  given  to  any  man  for  Gover- 
nor of  New  York,  and  if  he  does  not  receive  in  Erie  county 
the  largest  vote  ever  given  to  any  candidate  for  a  State  office 
in  the  same  district  we  shall  miss  our  mark  by  a  long  shot." 

The  Democratic  press  was,  of  course,  unanimous  in  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  who  so  clearly  and  consistently  repre- 
sented the  reform  purposes  of  the  party.  Cleveland's 
nomination  was  received  everywhere  with  the  warmest  in- 
dorsement, and  created  the  slncerest  enthusiasm. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Yates  County  Convention,  Hon. 
D.  A.  Ogden  said : 

*'The  ticket  was  made  as  the  matured  and  honest  judg- 
ment of  the  convention,  and  emanated  from  the  representa- 
tives oi  the  people,  acting  in  view  of  their  responsibility  in 
the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by  the  people, 
to  make  the  best  and  strongest  nominations  that  could  be 
made.  Differences  of  opinion  existed ;  preferences  for 
candidates  were  freely  and  earnestly  expressed,  but  the 
rivalry  was  not  factious,  but  betokened  a  proper  and  healthy 
sentiment  and  feeling,  and  the  result  when  reached  was 
heartily  acquiesced  in  as  the  wisest  and  best  because  of  the 
matured  judgment  of  the  majority.  There  is  still  a  wider 
and  broader  view.     The  occasion  seemed  to  demand  just 
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the  nominations  that  were  made.  The  Democracy,  hereto- 
fore divided  into  factions  and  halls  and  personal  foUowings, 
had  come  together  and  joined  hands  into  solid  unity,  and  if 
not  a  necessity  it  seemed  the  right  and  proper  thing  to  do  to 
take  for  standard  bearers  and  candidates  new  men,  younger 
men,  men  not  identified  with  the  past  divisions  of  the  party, 
men  of  high  and  irreproachable  character,  of  conceded 
ability,  of  commanded  fitness  and  tried  integrity,  men 
identified  with  the  party,  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  spirit 
and  its  principles,  but  not  mixed  up  with  the  troubles  of  the 
past,  but  fully  furnished  with  all  the  requisites  to  guide  the 
future  and  build  upon  the  old  and  sure  foundation  of  the 
grand  old  party,  which  had  served  the  country  so  grandly 
in  the  past,  and  which  is  ailer  all  the  only  hope  for  the 
future.  It  was  truly  a  new  departure,  it  was  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  broken  Democratic  forces  into  a  compact,  earnest 
party,  and  the  feeling  was,  and  so  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom 
and  safety  alike,  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  united  column, 
young,  vigorous,  brave  and  determined  leaders,  and  thus 
make  the  force  invincible.  In  such  a  spirit  and  with  such 
a  purpose,  the  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland  of  Buffalo,  was  se- 
lected for  the  post  of  honor ;  in  his  strong  and  trusty  hand 
was  placed  the  standard,  and  he  was  bid  go  forward  to 
victory  in  the  name  and  backed  by  the  power  of  united 
Democracy,  to  secure  for  the  Empire  State  good,  honest 
government,  and  to  the  whole  people  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  rights. 

"'Who,'  ask  the  Republicans,  'is  Grover  Cleveland? 
We  reply :  Grover  Cleveland  is  a  true  man,  measuring 
up  fully  to  the  Jeffersonian  standard — 'he  is  honest,'  'he  is 
capable,'  'he  is  faithful  to  the  constitution,'  he  is  of  and  from 
the  people.  Bom  as  the  great  majority  of  our  distinguished 
and  great  men  have  been,  in  lowly  life,  reared  in  a  Christian 
home,  with  frugal  habits  and  correct  moral  principles,  with- 
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out  fortune,  early  cast  upon  his  own  resources,  he  com- 
menced the  hattle  of  life,  and  by  his  ability,  industry  and 
integrity  he  has  worked  his  way  up,  until  he  stands  to-day 
one  of  the  foremost  citizens  in  western  New  York.  Mod- 
est, unassuming,  but  firm,  decided  and  inflexible  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty  and  the  support  of  the  right ;  everywhere,  at 
all  times  and  in  every  place,  office  and  position,  successful. 
'^Such  is  Grover  Cleveland,  the  nominee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  Governor.  He  belongs  to  the  class  of  men 
who  never  fail,  who  always  succeed ;  they  reach  success  be- 
cause they  deserve  it  and  know  how  to  conunand  it.  Of 
such  men  great  men  are  made.  They  have  the  base  of 
character,  they  have  the  command  of  ability,  they  have 
force  and  vigor,  and  they  move  on  and  up  and  become 
strong,  and  men  rally  around  them  and  they  become  great, 
distinguished,  and  are  forced  to  the  front  because  fit  and 
able  to  lead  and  command.  K  our  Republican  friends  do 
not  know  Grover  Cleveland  now  they  will  know  him  here- 
after, and  all  the  people  will  learn  to  admire  him  as  they 
better  know  him.  I  submit  whether  the  convention  at  this 
juncture  of  affairs  did  not  decide  well  and  wisely  in  taking 
this  new,  clean,  honest,  able  man  as  their  candidate.  Hold- 
ing in  the  past  many  places  of  trust  and  responsibility,  he 
has  never  failed,  nor  will  he  fail  in  the  high  place  to  which 
he  is  now  to  be  called." 

As  has  been  said,  the  better  sort  of  Republicans  welcomed 
the  nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland  for  Governor  in  the  in- 
terest of  good  and  honest  government,  and  as  a  relief  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  ring  in  their  own  party.  This  feeling 
was  very  marked  among  the  clergymen  and  others  who  had 
supported  the  Republican  party  on  conscientious  grounds, 
and  who  had  the  strength  of  their  convictions  to  break  away 
from  their  party  when  they  could  no  longer  conscientiously 
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go  with  it.     In  Grover  ClevelaDd  they  saw  a  thoroughly 
honest  man  whom  they  could  heartily  support. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Lafayette 
Avenue  Presbyterian  church  in  Brooklyn,  had  been  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  ardent  Republicans  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  He  now  became  a  leader  in  the  revolt  against 
his  party  and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  reform  candidate. 
Dr.  Cuyler  said,  in  an  interview  after  the  nomination  was 
made: 

^^The  outcome  of  it  will  be  that  the  mayor  of  Buffalo  will 
be  elected  governor  by  40,000  or  50,000  majority.  Grover 
Cleveland  will  sweep  the  state.  This  will  be  accomplished 
by  an  uprising  of  the  people  and  through  the  feeling  aroused 
by  the  shameful  methods  followed  at  the  state  convention  in 
Saratoga.  The  best  people  are  looking  upon  this  subject 
not  as  partisans,  but  as  good  citizens.  Do  I  think  they 
will  come  into  line  ?  Most  emphatically  I  do  not.  The 
wound  inflicted  will  not  heal.  On  the  contrary  they  wiU 
become  more  aggravated  as  time  goes  on.  As  Mr.  Cleve- 
land is  an  exceptionably  able  and  upright  man  there  is 
nothing  preventing  his  sweeping  the  State  in  the  present 
condition  of  popular  feeling.  I  say  that  as  a  Republican, 
and  as  one  who  has  always  been  a  thorough  Republican. 
Again,  the  people  are  called  upon  to  combat  a  dangerous 
principle — that  of  executive  interference  in  the  politics  of 
a  state.  That  really  deserves  to  be  brought  in  as  an  im- 
portant question  affecting  American  politics  in  the  future. 
I  am  utterly  amazed  that  the  administration  does  not  see 
the  danger  into  which  it  is  running  by  challenging  popular 
attention  and  antagonism  on  this  point." 

Another  clergyman  of  prominence  was  Rev.  David 
Frazer,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Classon  Avenue  Presbyterian 
church,  Brooklyn.  Before  coming  to  Brookljm  he,  for 
eight  years,  filled  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
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of  Buffalo.  During  his  residence  in  Buffalo  Dr.  Frazer 
became  well  acquainted  with  Grover  Cleveland,  and  although 
the  doctor  ranks  in  politics  as  an  Independent  Republican 
and  cast  his  ballot  for  Garfield  and  Arthur  in  1880,  and 
Cornell  and  Hoskins  in  1879,  he  determined  to  support 
Major  Cleveland  and  to  vote  for  him  on  election  day. 

The  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Frazer,  having  such 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  character  of  Mr.  Cleveland, 
is  worth  a  great  deal.  This  is  what  he  said  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  how  Grover  Cleveland  was  regarded  by  his  neigh- 
bors in  Buffalo : 

''No  man  there  enjoys  greater  popularity.  He  is  just  as 
square  a  man  as  you  can  meet.  When  I  first  went  to 
Buffalo  he  was  sheriff  of  Erie  county — ^a  position  which  he 
fiUed  with  credit  to  himself  and  great  acceptability  to  every 
one  else.  His  standing  with  his  fellow-citizens  is  easily 
understood  from  the  fact  that  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
irrespective  of  party,  wheeled  into  line  and  placed  him  in 
mayoralty,  and  are  supporting  his  policy  as  mayor.  His 
neighbors  hold  him  in  the  highest  estimation  and  will  give 
him  a  most  cordial  support.  So  far  as  intellectual  qualifi- 
cations for  the  office  go.  Mayor  Cleveland  is  fully  up  to  the 
standard.  As  a  lawyer  he  has  no  superior  in  the  section  of 
the  State  where  he  lives.  Most  of  the  important  cases 
there  are  given  into  his  charge.  He  has  had  a  thorough 
legal  training  and  education,  and  thoroughly  understands 
his  profession.  As  far  as  worldly  goods  go,  I  do  not  think 
he  is  wealthy,  but  he  is  in  comfortable  circumstances,  with 
the  knowledge  that  what  he  has  is  the  product  of  his  own 
skill  and  industry.  From  a  business  standpoint  he  is  a  self- 
made  man. 

''He  has  shown  that  his  executive  capacity  is  first  class. 
This  is  illustrated  by  his  course  as  mayor  of  Buffalo.  He 
sustains  to  the  people  of  that  city  very  much  the  same  rela- 
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tion  that  Mayor  Low  sustains  to  the  people  of  Brooklyn. 
When  the  time  comes  for  Governor  Cleveland  to  act  I  think 
he  can  be  relied  upon  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  own 
best  judgment.  He  is  thoroughly  independent.  If  he  is 
elected  he  will  subordinate  partisan  considerations  to  a 
proper  conduct  of  the  State  government.  The  fact  of  his 
integrity  of  character  is  clearly  recognized  by  all  who  know 
him.  He  possesses  great  stability  of  character.  I  do  not 
believe  he  could  be  swayed  from  what  he  believed  to 
be  right  by  any  consideration.  If  successful  at  the  polls 
he  will  make  a  good  governor — a  first-rate  governor. 
I  don't  think  we  could  get  a  better  one.  In  politics 
I  am  independent.  Ordinarily  I  vote  the  Republican 
ticket,  but  this  year,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  shall  vote  for 
Grover  Cleveland. 

''Why  should  not  independent  men  of  all  parties  vote  for 
Mayor  Cleveland  ?  The  issues  growing  out  of  the  war  are 
settled.  It  is  time  to  get  down  to  business.  Let  us  look 
to  the  future  and  not  to  the  past.  The  proper  thing  for 
independent  citizens  to  do  who  want  good  government  is  to 
assist  in  placing  Mayor  Cleveland  in  the  gubernatorial 
chair." 

Hon.  Sherman  S.  Rogers  was  at  this  time  the  leader  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Erie  county.  Six  years  before,  he 
had  been  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  Lieutenant-Governor 
on  the  ticket  with  E.  D.  Morgan.  He  had  served  as  State 
Senator  and  was  a  lawyer  of  high  standing  at  the  bar. 
During  the  contest  in  the  New  York  Legislature  for  the 
United  States  Senatorship  in  1881,  Mr.  Rogers  was  the 
leading  candidate  against  Piatt;  There  could  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  his  standing  in  the  party,  while  the  fact  that  be 
had  been  a  member  of  the  firm  in  whose  office  Grover 
Cleveland  studied  gave  assurance  that  he  knew  enough  of 
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the  character  aod  abilities  of  the  man  of  whom  he  spoke. 
Mr.  Rogers  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  himself,  against  his 
party,  in  Cleveland's  favor.     He  said  : 

"1  have  known  Mr.  Cleveland  ever  since  we  were  young 
men  together.  I  am  several  years  older  than  he.  He  read 
law  in  oar  office.  I  was  a  clerk  then.  Yes,  I  knew  him, 
and  he  is  a  fine  man.  He  is  a  man  of  first-rate  ability,  and 
an  excellent  lawyer,  and  in  his  arelations  as  a  professional 
man  and  a  citizen  he  is  upright,  and  his  record  is  clear.  He 
has  developed  excellent  executive  faculties,  and  I  can  truly 
say  that  he  will  be  found  equal  to  the  situation  in  which  he 
will  be  placed.  He  can  be  firm,  his  integrity  is  unques- 
tioned, and  no  scandals  attach  to  his  life.  Grover  Cleve- 
land is  a  fine  man." 

The  comments  upon  Mr.  Cleveland's  letter  of  acceptance 
were  even  more  enthusiastic  and  generous  than  might  have 
been  expected.  But  his  words  carried  the  might  of  honest 
purpose.     The  New  York  Herald  said  of  it : 

^^There  are  no  sounding  promises,  no  recitals  of  recon- 
dite statesmanlike  policies  in  this  plain,  blunt  letter  of  Mr. 
Cleveland.  But  it  reads  to  us  like  the  letter  of  an  intelli- 
gent American  who  has 'thought  enough  about  free  govern- 
ment to  let  him  see  that  it  needs  in  rulers  mainly  good  sense, 
honesty  and  courage,  and  .who  has  no  nonsense  about  him. 
It  will  prepossess  every  reader  in  favor  of  its  writer." 

The  Republican  Utica  Herald  said : 

^ 'Mayor  Cleveland's  letter  contains  no  doctrine  or  expres- 
sion that  will  not  meet  with  the  heartiest  approval  of  every 
honest  citizen  of  the  Empire  State.  There  could  be  no  bet- 
ter evidence  of  the  extraordinary  obliteration  of  party  issues 
that  has  come  upon  the  country,  than  the  fact  that  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York  State  announces 
no  principle  to  which  any  Republican  can  take  exception." 
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The  Buffalo  Express  declared : 

^'It  is  plain,  terse,  unornamented,  saying  not  a  word  thai 
the  writer  does  not  believe,  sinking  personal  and  partisan 
considerations  out  of  sight,  and  bringing  popular  rights  and 
political  purification  at  once  to  the  front.  Mr.  Cleveland's 
political  career  has  been  entirely  consistent  with  the  tone  of 
his  letter.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  man.  So  is  Judge 
Folger's  of  him.  It  should  not  take  a  clear-headed  citizen 
long  to  determine  which  gives  the  better  promise  of  a  dean 
State  government.'' 

And,  as  expressing  the  common  opinion  of  Democrats, 
and  the  better  class  of  Republicans,  there  is  given  herewith 
in  full  the  remarks  of  the  Buffalo  Courier  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.     The  Courier  of  Oct.  10,  1882,  said: 

'*The  letter  of  Grover  Cleveland  accepting  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  governorship  tendered  him  by  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  State  is  simple  and  straightforward  in  its  style^ 
sound  and  sensible  in  its  teachings,  and  candid  in  its  spirit. 
In  a  few  plain  words  the  writer  gives  frank  expression  to  kis 
opinions,  as  becomes  a  man  of  the  people  making  known  his 
purposes  to  the  people.  Not  a  word  that  our  candidate  has 
said  needs  either  gloss  or  interpretation ;  not  a  word  needs 
to  be  excused  or  softened.  The  modest  repose  of  sentiment 
and  utterance  in  his  letter  is  a  relief  aHer  some  of  the  emo- 
tional appeals  recently  addressed  by  candidates  to  the  public. 

^'Mr.  Cleveland  accepts  the  declaration  of  principles 
adopted  by  the  Syracuse  convention,  and  promises  without 
reservation  to  endeavor  to  impress  the  doctrines  therein  set 
forth  upon  his  administration  if  elected  to  the  governorship. 
On  several  points  he  dwells  with  emphasis.  One  of  them 
is  the  necessity  of  rendering  the  primary  elections  in  prac- 
tice what  they  are  in  theory.  Speaking  of  the  caucus,  he 
says: 
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^^  ^Here  the  people  themselves  are  supposed  to  speak ;  here 
they  put  their  own  hands  to  the  machinery  of  government ; 
and  in  this  place  should  be  found  the  manifestation  of  the 
popular  will.' 

"When  these  primary  elections  are  controlled  by  officials, 
"whether  State  or  Federal  or  by  hired  mobs,  our  government 
ceases  to  be  really  representative. 

*'To  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  Mr.  Cleveland 
pledges  his  hearty  support,  and  to  the  usual  statement  of 
the  principles  by  which  appointments  to  the  public  service 
and  removals  from  it  should  be  regulated  he  adds  the  shrewd 
practical  observation  that  if  subordinate  official  positions 
should  cease  to  be  mere  well-paid  sinecures,  there  would  be 
less  hunger  for  them. 

"  ^If,'  he  says,  Hhe  clerks  and  assistants  in  public  depart- 
ments were  paid  the  same  compensation,  and  required  to  do 
the  same  amount  of  work  as  those  employed  in  prudently 
conducted  private  establishments,  the  anxiety  to  hold  public 
places  would  be  much  diminished,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
cause  of  civil  service  reform  materially  aided.'  The  fact 
that  men  in  such  positions  know  they  were  appointed 
through  political  influence  and  not  through  personal  merit, 
and  the  consciousness  that  they  are  not  rendering  fair 
service  for  their  wages  make  them  willing  to  submit  to  as- 
sessments for  party  purposes.  Men  who  were  honestly  earn- 
ing their  salaries  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  black- 
mailed. 

"Perhaps  few  questions  are  more  important  than  those 
affecting  municipal  government,  especially  in  this  great 
State,  with  its  many  rich  and  populous  cities,  and  the  few 
bold  words  in  which  Mr.  Cleveland  asserts  the  necessity 
for  home  rule  will  meet  a  quick  response  among  the  thou- 
sands who  have  suffered  from  misgovemment  through  inter- 
ference at  the  State  capital.     For  our  own  part  we  would 
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be  willing  to  see  the  substance  of  his  declaration,  ^I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  interference  of  the  legislature  with 
the  government  of  municipalities/  embodied-  in  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

'* After  touching  lightly,  but  firmly  on  the  relations  of 
corporations  to  the  State,  the  rights  of  labor  and  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  an  effective  militia,  Mr.  Cleveland  speaks 
with  emphasis  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  us  from  the 
lavish  use  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  voters  at  the  polls 
or  to  influence  legislation  ;  but  he  does  not  speak  despair- 
ingly. He  is  so  thorougly  democratic  that  he  has  full  faith 
in  the  people,  and  he  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  when  they  are 
aroused  to  the  knowledge  of  the  corrupt  practices  in  vogue 
they  will  remind  their  leaders  Hhat  party  methods  should  be 
something  more  than  a  means  used  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  those  who  profit  by  political  occupation.' 

^^The  letter  closes  with  the  somewhat  quaint  and  original 
statement  that  much  of  the  mystery  and  difficulty  which 
hang  about  the  administration  of  public  affairs  arises  out  of 
the  forgetfulness  of  the  simple  end  of  government.  Poli- 
ticians endeavor  to  mix  the  service  of  a  party,  or  the  ser- 
vice of  individual  ambition,  with  the  service  of  the  people. 
He  says  truly : 

*'  'We  may,  I  think,  reduce  to  quite  simple  elements  the 
duty  which  public  servants  owe  by  constantly  bearing  in 
mind  that 'they  are  put  in  place  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  people,  to  answer  their  needs  as  they  arise,  and  to 
expend  for  their  benefit  the  money  drawn  from  them  by 
taxation.' 

''It  is  by  acting  in  this  spirit  that  Mr.  Cleveland  has  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  Buffalo  so  admirably,  and  apparently 
without  an  effort.  Taking  up  the  duties  of  the  great  office 
of  Governor  of  New  York — soon  to  devolve  on  him — ^with 
the  same  devotion  to  public  interests,  and  oblivion  of  per- 
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absolutely  free  and  uncontrolled  action'  of  the  real  public 
opinion  of  political  parties,  and  the  position  he  takes  on 
this  point  is  so  well  supported  by  argument  that  he  may 
well  be  expected  to  give  every  well-considered  legislative 
measure  serving  that  end  an  energetic  and  intelligent  sup- 
port. What  he  says  about  the  reform  of  the  civil  service 
might  have  been  more  specific.  The  value  of  general  pro- 
fessions depends  entirely  upon  the  character  and  ability  of 
the  man  who  stands  behind  them.  He  declares  himself 
against  the  levying  of  assessments  for  partisan  purposes  in 
two  sentences,  which  could  scarcely  be  more  emphatic.  As 
to  municipal  government,  Mr.  Cleveland  is  most  unequivo- 
cally in  favor  of  ^home  rule,'  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
Mayor  Low  advocates  it.  He  insists  that  corporations  are 
the  creatures  of  law  for  certain  rights  in  which  they  must 
be  protected,  and  certain  duties  which  they  must  be  held  to 
perform.  He  promises  to  execute  the  law  providing  for  a 
railroad  corporation  in  good  faith,  and  with  an  honest  de- 
sign to  effectuate  its  objects.  The  laboring  classes,  he 
thinks,  should  be  protected  in  their  efforts  ^peaceably  to 
assert  their  rights  when  endangered  by  aggregated  capital.' 
But  when  he  says  that  Hhe  laboring  classes  constitute  the 
main  part  of  our  population,'  he  is  right  if  he  includes  all 
those  who  perform  work  of  some  kind  in  the  various  walks 
of  life ;  but  he  is  certainly  not  right  if  he  includes  only 
operatives  in  manufactories  and  other  laborers  who  are 
under  the  control  of  'aggregated  capital.'  His  remarks 
about  the  'expenditure  of  money  to  influence  the  action  of 
the  people  at  the  polls,  or  to  secure  legislation,'  are  especially 
appropriate  and  forcible  at  a  time  when  the  hand  of  Jay 
Gould  is  so  plainly  seen  in  the  politics  of  the  State. 

'*The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  letter 
is  that  no  reader  unacquainted  with  the  party  standing  of 
its  author  would,  from  the  principles  expressed,  the  mean- 
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ures  advocated,  and  the  language  employed  in  it,  be  able  to 
form  the  slightest  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  the  letter  of 
a  Democrat,  or  a  Republican,  or  an  independent,  non-parti- 
san candidate.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  it  to  which 
any  honest  Republican,  as  well  as  any  honest  Democrat,  or 
any  honest  no-party  man  would  not  cheerfully  subscribe.  It 
is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  entire  disappearance  6f  the 
old  party  issues  that  such  letters  can  be  written,  as  they  are 
creditable  to  those  who  write  them.  Mr.  Cleveland  truth- 
fully observes  *that  the  perplexities  and  the  mystery  often 
surrounding  the  administration  of  State  concerns  grow,  in 
a  great  measure,  out  of  an  attempt  to  serve  patisao  ends 
rather  than  the  welfare  of  the  citizen.  In  other  words,  the 
most  puzzling  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  solution  of  public 
problems  would  disappear  if  the  latter  were  treated  simply 
upon  their  own  proper  merits.  It  is  certainly  time  that  they 
should.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  acted  wisely  in  laying  special 
stress  upon  this  point.  If  he  is  called  into  the  Govemor^s 
chair  it  will  not  be  by  partisan  votes  alone,  but  by  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  number  of  citizens  who  put  all  party  spirit 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  condemnation  of 
corrupt  practices,  and  of  generally  lifting  up  the  tone  of  our 
political  life  from  its  present  degradation.  Their  hopes  as 
to  himself  would  be  disappointed  if  he  failed  to  ^reduce 
to  quite  simple  elements  the  duty  which  public  servants 
owe  by  constantly  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  put  in 
place  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  answer  their 
needs  as  they  arise,  and  to  expend  for  their  benefit  the 
money  drawn  from  them  by  taxation.' " 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

r'  ^«v«^an«^  Elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.— 
«J«  Phenomenal  Majority.— A  Surprise  even  to  his  Friends,— 
j\«Joicing  Over  the  Result.— Governor  Cleveland  Goes  to 
5Joany.— His  Quiet  Entrance.— An  Unpretentious  Inaugura- 
"on.-,Hi8  First  Message  to  the  Legislature. 

Grover  Cleveland  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of 
^^^  York  hy  a  majority  that  has  rightly  been  called  phe- 
nomenal. Bightly  stated  be  received  about  200,000  votes 
more  than  his  Republican  competitor.  Not  even  the  most 
sanguine  of  his  friends  anticip^*®^  such  a  tremendous  popu- 
lar indorsement  of  the  tefornx  candidate.  It  was  a  surprise 
to  them,  and  »»  ^tonishment  to  the  Republican  ring. 

Where  did  all  these  votes  come  from?  Certainly  not  all 
from  the  Democratic  party  ;  f^'"'  although  Governor  Tilden, 
on  a  similar  issue  of  reform,  "^^  elected,  in  1874,  by  51,000 
majority,  in  1881,  the  year  hefore  Governor  Cleveland's 
election,  the  Republican  ticket  was  elected  by  18,000.  The 
wonderful  majority  received  hy  Governor  Cleveland  came 
from  the  solid  Democratic  vote,  increased  by  that  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Republican  party  which  came  over  to  the  sup- 
port of  an  honest  man. 

It  was  the  most  remarkable  political  revolution  known  in 
the  history  of  the  State  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  of  accomplishment  but  for  the  rare 
qualities  which  Grover  Cleveland  brought  to  the  candidacy. 
The  whole  people  knew  him,  and  knew  he  was   honest  and 
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tions,  in  the  oonduct  of  the  State,  the  source  of  undiscrim-  .1 

inating  justice,  which  can  give  no  pretext  for  discontent."  | 

The  next  subject  considered  in  the  governor's  message 
was  that  of  the  canals.  Afler  stating  the  condition  of  reve- 
nue and  expenditures  in  this  department,  he  proceeded : 

^^The  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
abolishing  tolls  on  the  canals,  renders  it  necessary  for  the 
present  Legislature  to  provide  bj  tax  for  their  maintenance 
and  repair  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1884. 

^^The  amount  required  for  these  repairs  the  superintend- 
ent estimates  at  $500,000.  Some  legislation  will  also  be 
necessary,  under  our  new  canal  policy,  to  provide  for  the 
inspection  of  boats  and  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
statistics. 

^ 'Since,  by  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  canals  is  to  be  met  by  a  tax  upon 
aU  the  property  of  the  Sta.te,  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  deal  with 
this  subject  with  strict  economy.  The  safeguards  heretofore 
existing  in  the  Constitution,  which  protected  the  taxpayers 
from  unlimited  expense  in  the  management  and  repairs  of 
the  canals,  having  been  relinquished  by  the  people,  this  act 
is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  they 
have  forgotten  the  time  when  the  extravagance  and  fraud 
connected  with  the  canals  were  a  scandal  and  reproach  to 
the  State.  They  have,  in  their  devotion  to  their  great  water- 
ways, and  in  the  fear  that  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution 
might  impair  their  usefulness,  surrendered  the  protection 
thus  afforded,  together  with  the  revenue  derived  from  tolls, 
and  have  intrusted  the  whole  matter  to  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives. In  the  execution  of  the  trust  conmiitted  to  us 
under  such  circumstances,  all  propositions  and  schemes  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  canals  or  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  in  their  alteration,  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  stubbornly  opposed,  at  least  until  the  effect  of  the  aboli- 
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to  the  State  would  be  much  better  assured  if  these  demands 
vrere  submitted  to  persons  whose  experience  and  training  fit 
them  for  the  examination  of  the  questions  involved,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  methods  which  prevail  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  apparent  that  such  a  tribunal  could  be  main- 
tained and  a  competent  person  provided  as  counsel  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  State,  at  a  much  less  expense  than  that 
attending  the  board  of  canal  appraisers  and  board  of  audit, 
and  with  vastly  more  satisfactory  results. 

^^I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  office  of  auditor  of  the 
canal  department  may  not  also  be  abolished.  The  cost  of 
its  maintenance  during  the  last  year  is  reported  as  being 
more  than  $22,000.  Since  the  change  in  the  constitution 
the  duties  which  might  devolve  upon  that  officer,  could,  it 
is  believed,  be  well  performed  in  the  comptroUer's  office 
with  very  little  increase  in  the  expense  of  that  department. 

''It  is  supposed  that  the  changes  above  suggested  would 
result  in  an  annual  saving  of  more  than  $30,000,  with  no 
detriment  to  the  public  service." 

Afler  expressing  gratification  at  the  increased  attendance 
reported  at  the  public  schools,  the  message  gave  the  statistics 
of  the  savings  banks  in  the  State,  and  continued : 

''This  statement  shows  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
$10,765,848  in  deposits,  $1,322,027  in  surplus  and  profits, 
and  a  net  aggregate  increase  in  assets  of  $13,869,620. 

"On  the  first  day  of  October  last,  there  were  in  the  State 
fourteen  corporations  for  the  safe  keeping  and  guaranteeing 
of  personal  property,  employing  $2,676,900  of  capital  in 
the  i^gregate. 

"State  supervision  of  banks  is  worse  than  useless  unless 
it  is  thorough  and  efiective.  Under  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  the  superintendent  of  the  banking  department  must 
cause  an  examination  to  be  made  of  these  institutions  only 
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when,  in  His  opinion,  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  an  un- 
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subject,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  the  military  affairs 
of  the  State,  will  be  in  that  direction." 

Afler  presenting  the  figures  showing  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  prisons  of  the  State,  the  message  proceeded : 

^'It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  the  total  earn- 
ings of  the  three  prisons  were  $6,257.58  in  excess  of  their 
expenses, and  that  the  large  surplus  in  Sing  Sing  creates  this 
balance  in  favor  of  the  State,  notwithstanding  the  deficiency 
in  Auburn  and  Clinton  prisons.  But  I  deem  it  proper  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  convicts  con- 
fined at  Sing  Sing  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  cells  provided.  This  necessitates  the  placing  of  two  con- 
victs in  many  of  the  ceUs,  which  must  be  injurious  to  the 
morals  and  health  of  the  prisoners  so  confined,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  discipline  of  the  institution.  At  the  same  time 
Auburn  and  Clinton  prisons  have  sufficient  vacant  cells  to 
more  than  relieve,  if  occupied,  the-  Sing  Sing  prison  of  its 
surplus  of  convicts  beyond  its  natural  capacity. 

^^If  these  penal  institutions  are  self-sustaining,  without 
injury  or  embarrassment  to  honest  labor,  it  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  ;  but  it  is,  at  least,  very  questionable  whether 
the  State  should  go  further  and  seek  to  realize  a  profit  from 
its  convict  labor.  In  my  judgment  it  should  not,  especially 
if  the  danger  of  competition  between  convicts  and  those  who 
honestly  toil,  is  thereby  increased,  and  the  over-crowding  of 
any  of  the  prisons,  with  its  attendant  evils,  is  the  result." 

Discussing  the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  the  public  charita- 
ble institutions,  the  governor  said : 

'^If,  as  seems  to  be  generally  conceded,  insanity  is  a  dis- 
ease needing  special  and  peculiar  treatment,  it  must  be  that 
the  chance  of  improvement  in  those  affected  by  this  malady 
would  be  greatly  increased  if  they   could  have  the  care 
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afforded  by  an  institution  especiallj  established  for  its 
treatment. 

'^The  usefulness  of  such  institutions  depends  very  much 
on  the  confidence  which  the  public  have  in  their  proper 
conduct,  and  it  is  abundantly  demonstrated  that  the  people 
are  ready  to  believe,  sometimes  on  very  slight  grounds,  the 
gravest  charges  of  mismanagement  and  inhuman  treatment 
with  reference  to  their  superintendence.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  if  abuses  in  the  care  of  the  insane  exist,  there 
should  be  the  least  possible  opportunity  for  their  continu- 
ance without  exposure.  Frequent  visitations  and  the  most 
thorough  examination  should  be  made  either  by  local  boards 
or  by  properly  constituted  State  authorities,  which  the 
people  would  be  sure  were  in  nowise  committed,  except  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.  By  this  means  these 
institutions  would  be  protected  from  unjust  charges  and 
suspicion,  and  the  confidence  of  our  citizens  in  their  man- 
agement be  secured. 

^^A  dispute  has  arisen  between  the  board  of  charities  and 
the  managers  of  some  of  the  insane  asylums  in  regard  to 
their  respective  rights  and  duties,  which  should  be  settled 
by  plain  statutory  provisions." 

Careful  as  ever  of  the  expenditure  of  the  people's  money, 
the  governor  called  attention,  in  connection,  with  the  sub- 
ject of  quarantine  and  health,  to  an  abuse  of  some  stand- 
ing at  the  port  of  New  York : 

^^From  a  report  of  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
Senate  in  1881,  it  appears  that  while  the  emoluments  of  the 
health  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York  were  very  difficult 
of  exact  ascertainment,  the  committe  came  to  the  condu- 
fiion  that  the  net  income  of  that  officer  did  not  average  less 
than  $40,000  per  annum,  and  might,  in  favorable  years, 
reach  a  sum  upwards  of  $60,000.  No  one  can  read  this 
report  without  being  convinced  that  this  estimate  is  a  very 
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own  creation  to  burden  the  commerce  entering  its  port,  by 
the  exaction  of  charges  which  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
land  has  determined  to  be  illegal. 

^^It  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of.  the  Legislature 
whether  the  duties  attached  to  these  offices  could  not  prop- 
erly be  performed  under  the  auspices  of  the  department  of 
docks  in  the  city  of  New  York.  If,  however,  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  office  of  harbor-master  is  necessary,  some 
way  should  be  devised  by  which  he  can  be  legally  compen- 
sated for  his  services. 

'^The  subject  of  port  wardens  and  the  system  of  pilotage 
connected  with  the  port  of  New  York,  are  also  commended 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  as  matters  which 
need  further  regulation  by  well-digested  laws. 

^^A  reference  is  hardly  necessary  to  the  fact  that  if  we  are 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  our  port  against  a  constantly 
increasing  competition,  there  should  be  no  unfavorable  con- 
trast in  regard  to  fees  and  charges,  which  are  indirectly  a 
tax  on  its  conunerce." 

Speaking  of  the  new  Capitol,  which  at  that  time  had 
cost  over  $14,000,000,  the  governor  said : 

^'A  commission  was  appointed  during  the  past  year  by  my 
predecessor,  pursuant  to  chapter  295  of  the  laws  of  1882, 
to  survey  and  examine  the  different  parts  of  the  building, 
as  to  the  safety  and  durability  of  the  work,  more  especially 
the  assembly  chamber  and  its  ceiling.  In  their  report, 
which  was  made  in  September  last,  they  express  doubt  as  to 
the  stability  of  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  assembly  chamber, 
and  recommend  that  most  of  the  stone  vaulting  be  removed, 
and  its  place  supplied  with  a  construction  of  wood. 

^^This  report  has  provoked  a  reply  from  the  architects  of 
the  building,  in  which  they  insist  that  in  its  present  state, 
and  without  repairs,  there  is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the 
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ceiling  of  the  assembly  chamber  to  warrant  apprehension  in 
regard  to  its  safety,  or  to  prevent  its  immediate  occupation. 

'^It  must  be  regarded,  at  least,  as  very  unfortunate  that 
this  question  should  arise  before  the  completion  of  this 
building,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  expense  of 
its  construction  thus  far  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
complaint. 

*^If  there  remains  a  question  as  to  its  safety  in  any  part, 
it  should  be  put  at  rest  before  proceeding  further.  If  there 
is  no  such  question,  the  building  should  be  finished  as 
quickly  as  practicable,  and  the  delays,  errors  and  expense 
attending  its  construction,  if  possible,  forgotten." 

In  treating  of  other  subjects  of  general  importance,  the 
governor  gave  sound  advice  and  direction  to  the  Legislature 
on  various  topics,  as  follows : 

^^At  the  last  election  the  people  adopted  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Legislature 
has  the  power  to  organize  an  additional  general  term  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  to  provide  for  the  election  by  the  elect- 
ors of  the  respective  judicial  districts  of  not  more  than  two 
additional  justices  of  that  court  in  the  first,  fifth,  seventh, 
and  eighth,  and  not  more  than  one  such  justice  in  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  judicial  districts.  In  the 
performance  of  the  duty  imposed  by  this  amendment,  extraor- 
dinary care  should  be  exercised  in  order  that  the  enormous 
expense  which  the  people  are  already  called  upon  to .  meet 
in  the  support  of  the  various  branches  of  the  judiciary  of 
the  State,  shall  not  be  increased  beyond  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  relieve  such  of  the  courts  as  are  plainly  overbur- 
dened. 

^^The  last  Legislature  neglected  its  plain  duty  in  failing 
to  re-apportion  the  State  into  congressional  districts,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  census  of  1880,  and  pursuant  to 
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the  allotment  by  Congress  of  our  quota  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  work 
will  be  speedily  undertaken.  To  make  an  apportionment 
of  the  population  of  the  State  into  thirty-four  districts,  hay- 
ing due  regard  to  geographical  situation  and  contiguity  of 
territory,  requires  but  little  time  and  no  great  amount  of 
ingenuity,  if  attempted  with  fair  and  honest  intentions. 

^^It  is  submitted  that  the  appointment  of  subordinates  in 
the  several  State  departments,  and  their  tenure  of  office  or 
employment  should  be  based  upon  fitness  and  efiiciency,  and 
that  this  principle  should  be  embodied  in  legislative  enacts 
ment,  to  the  end  that  the  policy  of  the  State  may  conform  to 
the  reasonable  public  demand  on  that  subject. 

^^The  formation  and  administration  of  the  government  of 
cities  are  subjects  of  much  public  interest,  and  of  great  im- 
portance to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  The  for- 
mation of  such  governments  is  properly  matter  for  most 
careful  legislation.  They  should  be  so  organized  as  to  be 
simple  in  their  details  and  to  cast  upon  the  people  affected 
thereby  the  full  responsibility  of  their  administration.  The 
different  departments  should  be  in  such  accord  as  in  their 
operation  to  lead  toward  the  same  results.  Divided  coun- 
sels and  divided  responsibility  to  the  people,  on  the  part  of 
municipal  officers,  it  is  believed,  give  rise  to  much  that  is 
objectionable  in  the  government  of  cities.  If,  to  remedy 
this  evil,  the  chief  executive  should  be  made  answerable  to 
the  people  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  city's  affairs,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  his  power  in  the  selection  of  those  who  man- 
age its  different  departments  should  be  greatly  enlarged. 

**The  protection  of  the  people  in  their  primaries  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  secured  by  the  early  passage  of  a  law  for  that 
purpose,  which  will  rid  the  present  system  of  the  evils  which 
surround  it,  tending  to  defraud  the  people  of  rights  closely 
connected  with  their  privilejj^es  as  citizens. 
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"It  is  confidently  expected  that  those  who  represent  the 
people  in  the  present  Legislature  will  address  themselves 
to  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  are  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  citizens  of  the  State,  to  the  exclusion  of  special  legisla-' 
tion  and  interference  with  affairs  which  should  be  managed 
bj  the  localities  to  which  they  pertain.  It  is  not  only  the 
right  of  the  people  to  administer  their  local  government,  but 
it  should  be  made  their  duty  to  do  so.  Any  departure  from 
this  doctrine  is  an  abandonment  of  the  principles  upon  which 
our  institutions  are  founded,  and  a  concession  of  the  infirmity 
and  partial  failure  of  the  theory  of  a  representative  form  of 
government. 

"If  the  aid  of  the  Xiegislature  is  invoked  to  further  projects 
which  should  be  subject  to  local  control  and  management, 
suspicion  should  be  at  once  aroused,  and  the  interference 
sought  should  be  promptly  and  sternly  refused.  If  local 
role  is  in  any  instance  bad,  weak  or  inefficient,  those  who 
suffer  from  mal-administration  have  the  remedy  within  their 
own  control.  K,  through  their  neglect  or  inattention,  it 
falls  into  unworthy  hands,  or  if  bad  methods  and  practices 
gain  a  place  in  its  administration,  it  is  neither  harsh  nor  un- 
just to  remit  those  who  are  responsible  for  those  conditions 
to  their  self-invited  fate,  until  their  interest,  if  no  better  mo- 
tive, prompts  them  to  an  earnest  and  active  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship. 

"Let  us  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  fully 
appreciating  our  relations  to  the  people,  and  determined  to 
serve  them  faithfully  and  well.  This  involves  a  jealous 
watch  of  the  public  funds,  and  a  refusal  to  sanction  their 
appropriation  except  for  public  needs.  To  this  end  all  un- 
necessary offices  should  be  abolished,  and  all  employment 
of  doubtful  benefit  discontinued.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
enactment  of  such  wise  and  well-considered  laws  as  will 
meet  the  varied  wants  of  our  fellow-citizens  and  increase 
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their  prosperity,  we  shall  merit  and  receive  the  approval  of 
those  whose  representatives  we  are,  and  with  the  conscious- 
ness  of  duty  well  performed,  shall  leave  our  impress  for  good 
on  the  legislation  of  the  State." 

With  this  message  began  Grover  Cleveland's  administra- 
tion of  the  office  of  governor  of  the  great  State  of  New 
York. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Governor  Cleveland  in  the  Executive  Chamber. — ^He  Throws  Wide 
Open  the  Doors. — A  Simple  and  Democratic  Style  Adopted.^ 
The  Governor's  Life  at  Albany. — The  Executive  Mansion.— » 
Personal  and  Official  Habits. — Mastery  of  the  Details  of  Ad- 
ministration.— His  Official  Appointments. 

Immediately  after  the  delivery  of  his  message,  Governor 
Cleveland  returned  to  the  Executive  Chamber  and  went  to 
work  at  once.  This  chamber  is  a  large  and  lofty  room, 
from  whose  high  windows  there  is  had  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  city,  the  river  and  the  country  and  hills  beyond. 
Like  all  the  apartments  in  the  new  Capitol,  it  is  finished  in 
rich  and  substantial  taste,  its  heavy  wainscoting,  its  leather- 
covered  walls,  its  fretted  ceiling,  and  its  artistic  fireplace 
and  furniture  giving  it  a  rarely  sumptuous  air.  Full  length 
portraits  of  past  chief  magistrates  hang  upon  its  walls,  while 
in  the  center  of  the  great  room,  in  a  chair  before  a  broad 
table  op  which  many  papers  are  spread,  was  Governor 
Cleveland's  chosen  seat. 

When  Governor  Cleveland  entered  this  room  as  its  ofiicial 
occupant,  he  swept  away  with  one  short  order  the  accumu- 
lation of  formalities  which  had  grown  up  around  the  ofiice. 

'^ Admit  at  once  any  one  who  asks  to  see  the  governor," 
was  his  order  to  the  attendant  in  charge. 

Never  was  a  more  radical  change  effected  in  the  ofiicial 
routine  of  the  executive  department.  Up  to  this  time  there 
had  been  all  sorts  of  delays  and  impediments  in  the  path 
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that  led  to  an  interview  with  the  chief  execative.  Cards 
must  be  sent  in  and  all  sorts  of  formalities  observed  before 
the  angnst  presence  could  be  approached.  But  now  the 
doors  swung  open  promptly  to  every  caller,  and  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Executive  Chamber  became  open  to  the  day. 
This  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  simple  and  Demo- 
cratic ideas  and  habits  of  Governor  Cleveland ;  and  while  it 
might  have  proved  a  dangerous  experiment  in  the  case  of  a 
man  less  competent  to  deal  with  men  and  affairs,  Governor 
Cleveland  proved  himself  fully  able  to  prevent  any  abuse  of 
this  freedom  of  access. 

The  traits  of  industry,  unostentatious  dignity,  thorough- 
ness and  simplicity  which  marked  Grover  Cleveland's 
earlier  career,  continued  observable  in  his  life  at  Albany. 
Being  unmarried,  he  lived  alone  in  the  Executive  Mansion. 
This  is  a  structure  which  in  no  way  corresponds  with  the 
modern  sumptuousness  of  the  new  Capitol.  It  is  indeed  a 
comfortably  elegant  residence,  but  neither  in  its  construction 
nor  its  appointments  is  it  such  as  to  overwhelm  one  with  its 
magnificence.  It  is  not  a  very  imposing  house,  although 
there  is  some  attempt  at  architectural  beauty  of  a  rather 
clumsy  sort,  standing  back  from  the  street  on  a  sloping 
lawn,  and  partially  hidden  by  ornamental  trees.  Its  interior 
is  roomy  and  comfortable,  and  measurably  well  arranged 
for  entertainment.  Governor  Cleveland,  however,  has  con* 
fined  his  official  hospitalities  to  the  customary  reception  to 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  the  absence  of  ladies  in  his 
family  rendering  general  festivities  inconvenient. 

In  this  mansion  Grovemor  Cleveland  took  up  his  bachelor 
residence,  it  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  occu- 
pied a  separate  dwelling  since  he  left  his  uncle's  house  at 
Black  Rock  for  rooms  nearer  the  center  part  of  the  city. 
He  had  lived  all  his  professional  life  in  apartments  usually 
over  his  law  office,  where  he  could  be  close  to  his  work. 
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His  habits,  as  has  been  said,  continued  simple.  It  was 
bis  custom  to  rise  promptly  at  seven  o'clock  in  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  walk  firom  the  Executive  Mansion  tip  the 
Capitol.  This  distance  is  not  great,  being  somewhat  less 
than  a  mile.  But  Governor  Cleveland  has  never  used  a 
carriage,  and  his  sturdy  figure  is  well  known  on  the  streets 
of  Albany  as  a  pedestrian  by  habit  and  preference. 

*  ^Arrived  at  the  Capitol,  it  was  his  custom  to  dispose  of 
such  matters  in  his  mail  as  required  his  attention,  his  private 
secretarjr  having  opened  and  arranged  the  papers  for  him, 
and  then  to  devote  himself  to  callers  and  official  business 
untO  one  o'clock.  At  that  hour  he  walked  home  to  lunch, 
returning  promptly  at  two  o'clock.  Public  business  then 
engaged  his  attention  until  six,  when  he  walked  to  dinner, 
usually  being  back  in  the  Executive  Chamber  at  eight  o'clock 
and  working  long  into  the  night. 

This  simple  routine,  is  seldom  infringed  upon.  Governor 
Cleveland  was  always  a  hard-working  man .  Whatever  he  had 
to  do,  he  did  with  his  might,  and  this  is  one  of  the  open  secrets 
of  his  wonderful  success.  He  came  to  Albany  a  novice  in 
State  affairs,  and  set  himself  at  work  to  learn  them.  In- 
stead of  being  satisfied  to  take  things  as  they  came  and  trust 
to  luck  and  the  guidance  and  experience  of  others  for  the 
successful  handling  of  the  business  that  came  to  him,  he 
made  a  close  and  diligent  study  of  the  details  as  well  as 
the  wider  scope  of  State  legislation  and  administration.  As 
the  result,  the  first  few  months  of  his  administration  furnished 
evidence  that  he  had  soon  made  himself  master  of  every 
detail  and  principle  of  the  administration  of  the  State 
government.  He  is  a  thorough  student,  and  whatever  he 
has  to  do  he  studies  thoroughly,  and  when  he  has  finished 
he  knows  his  ground  and  does  that  which  appears  to  him 
right,  regardless  of  any  other  consideration  than  the  public 
good. 
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^^Wait  until  he  gets  to  Albany,"  said  a  noted  lobbjist  to 
one  of  Mayor  Cleveland's  friends  after  the  election,  and  be- 
fore the  mayor  had  left  the  Buffalo  City  Hall.  ''He  may  do 
very  well  here  among  your  ward  politicians,  but  at  Albany  he 
will  have  the  strongest  men  in  the  State  of  New  York  to 
manage.  Wait  until  those  men  get  hold  of  him  and 
what  he  will  do." 

But  Governor  Cleveland  did  not  disappoint  the  e: 
tions  of  the  people  who  had  chosen  him  for  the  great  work 
of  reform  in  the  State  government.  His  address  evinced  a 
deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  had  come  upon  him, 
and  a  distrust  of  his  ability  to  meet  it  fully,  coupled  with 
an  evident  determination  to  do  his  best.  He  was  obliged  at 
once  to  address  the  Legislature  and  to  face  the  requirements 
of  its  action.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  appoint  the  rail- 
road conmiissioners  provided  for  by  the  law  passed  the  year 
before.  The  admirable  character  of  his  selections  showed 
his  judgment  of  men  and  of  their  fitness  for  special  duties. 
The  same  characteristic  was  displayed  as  well  as  a  con- 
scientious disregard  of  mere  partisan  considerations  in  the 
important  appointments  which  came  later  in  the  session.  In 
naming  Mr.  Shanahan  as  superintendent  of  public  works, 
Mr.  Perry  as  commissioner  of  the  new  Capitol,  and  Mr. 
Andrews  as  superintendent  of  the  Capitol  building,  be  disre- 
garded political  influence  and  looked  to  fitness  alone.  In 
his  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  Democratic  nomination,  he 
had  said :  ''Subordinates  in  public  place  should  be  selected 
and  retained  for  their  efficiency,  and  not  because  they  may 
be  used  to  accomplish  partisan  ends.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  demand  here,  as  in  cases  of  prirate  emplojonent, 
that  their  money  be  paid  to  those  who  will  render  the  best 
service  in  return,  and  that  the  appointment  to  and  tenure  of 
such  places  should  depend  upon  ability  and  merit."  And, 
in  advancing  Assistant  Superintendent  McCall  to  the  head 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Gk>yernor  Cleveland's  State  Papers. — ^Business  Prindples  Intro- 
duced in  the  State  Administration. — Some  of  his  Early  Vetoes. 
— A  Defense  of  Local  Self-Government  and  Home  Rule. — 
Illegal  Appropriation  of  Public  Money  Rebuked. — ^Fayette- 
yille's  Steam-Fire  Engine. 

'^It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mayor  Cleveland,  in  his  inaugu- 
ral message  before  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  ^Hhat  a  successful  and  faithful  ministration  of  the 
government  of  a  city  may  be  accomplished  by  constantly 
bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  the  trustees  and  agents  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  holding  their  funds  in  sacred  trust,  to  be 
expended  for  their  benefit ;  that  we  should,  at  all  times,  be 
prepared  to  render  an  honest  account  to  them  touching  the 
manner  of  its  exp'enditure  ;  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  dtj 
should  be  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  a  good  business  man  manages  his  private  con- 
cerns." 

So  well  had  he  carried  out  this  idea  as  executive  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  that  within  one  year  the  people  had  called 
him  to  the  head  of  the  State  administration.  He  now  be- 
gan to  apply  the  same  principles  to  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  State,  with  an  equally  conscientious  spirit.  He 
gave  his  approval,  without  hesitation,  to  measures  which 
looked  to  the  public  benefit,  while  he  exercised,  with  the 
same  promptness,  the  veto  power  to  protect  the  people 
against  unwise  and  injurious  legislation.  It  is  in  the  latter 
class  of  cases  that  we  can  read  most  clearly  the  character 
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and  effect  of  his  stronglj  independent  action  as  chief  xnagb- 
trate. 

Among  his  early  communications  to  the  Legislature  is  a 
yeto  message,  dated  February  5,  1883,  in  which  a  watchful 
care  for  the  privileges  of  the  citizen  is  shown  in  a  marked 
manner.  The  bill  which  he  returned  unsigned  was  one  re- 
lating to  the  city  of  Elmira,  in  which  were  certain  provis- 
ions covering  the  liability  of  the  city  for  injuries  to  citizens, 
which  must  operate  severely  against  individuals.  The  mes- 
sage, which  explains  the  matter  clearly,  is  given  herewith : 
**2b  the  AaseTnbly: 

^'Assembly  bill  No.  4,  entitled  ^An  act  to  amend  chapter 
three  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  entitled  '^An  act  to  amend  and  consolidate 
the  several  acts  relating  to  the  city  of  Elmira," '  is  herewith 
returned  without  approval. 

^'This  bill  provides  among  other  things,  that  the  city  of 
Elmira  shall  not  be  liable  for  damages  or  injury  sustained 
by  any  person  in  consequence  of  any  street,  highway, 
bridge,  culvert,  sidewalk  or  cross-walk  in  said  city  being 
out  of  repair,  unsafe,  dangerous  or  in  any  manner  ob- 
structed, unless  actual  notice  in  writing  of  such  condition  be 
given  to  the  Common  Council,  the  mayor  or  the  city  clerk, 
at  least  forty-eight  hours  previous  to  such  damage  or  injury. 
It  is  also  provided  that  all  claims  (which  was  probably 
intended  for  claimants)  against  the  city  for  damages  or 
injury  alleged  to  have  arisen  from  such  defective,  imsafe 
or  dangerous  condition,  or  from  the  negligence  of  the  city 
authorities  in  respect  to  any  such  street,  highway,  bridge, 
culvert,  sidewalk  or  cross-walk  shall,  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  happening  of  such  damage  or  injury,  notify  the 
mayor  or  city  attorney  in  writing,  signed  by  the  claimant 
and  duly  verified,  describing  the  time,  location  of  the  place 
where  such  injury  occurred,  cause  and  extent  of  the  dam- 
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age  or  injary,  and  that  the  failure  to  so  present  sach  daiin 
shall  be  a  bar  to  any  action  or  proceedings  therefor  against 
the  eitj.  The  time  for  commencing  an  action  for  such 
damage  or  injury  is  limited  to  six  months  from  the  happen- 
ing of  the  same. 

^ 'These  provisions  establish  a  different  rule  to  govern  the 
liability  of  the  city  of  Elmira  in  cases  of  injury  caused  by  neg- 
ligence, than  that  which  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

'^I  regard  this  as  special  legislation  of  the  most  objection- 
able character. 

' 'Besides  being  wrong  in  principle,  the  practical  operation 
of  such  an  enactment  cannot  fail,  it  seems  to  me,  to  produce 
injustice  and  jeopardize  personal  rights.  Under  the  provis- 
ions of  this  bill  the  municipality  is  absolved  from  the  conse- 
quenced  of  the  grossest  negligence  of  its  agents  and  servants 
resulting  in  the  most  serious  injury  to  the  citizen,  unless 
actual  notice  of  the  negligent  acts  or  omissions  be  given. 
No  person  would  be  likely  to  serve  such  notice  in  anticipa- 
tion of  being  himself  injured  by  reason  of  the  conditions 
specified  in  the  bill ;  and  if  he  did,  he  would  by  that  very 
act  furnish  such  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
danger,  and  his  opportunity  to  avoid  it,  as  might  defeat  his 
claim  for  redress.  And  certainly  a  cause  of  action  against 
the  city  for  injuries  sustained  through  negligence  ought  not 
to  depend  upon  anything  which  a  stranger  to  the  controversy 
may  have  done  or  omitted. 

''I  am  also  unwilling  to  sanction  such  an  invitation  to 
relax  the  duty  of  municipal  authorities  to  properly  care  for 
the  duty  of  the  citizen. 

''The  provisions  of  the  bill  requiring  the  presentation  of 
a  claim  for  damages  within  fifteen  days,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  an  action  within  six  months  ailer  the  happening  of 
the  injury,  are  obviously  objectionable,  as  unnecessarily  and 
unreasonably  restricting  the  right  of  the  party  injured  to  re- 
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cover  by  a  resort  to  the  courts  the  damages  which  he  has 
sustained." 

£arl7  in  the  year,  also,  there  came  up  the  same  delicate 
question  which  he  had  handled  at  one  time  when  mayor  of 
Buffalo.  It  was  the  appropriation  of  money  from  the  public 
treasury  for  a  soldiers'  monument.  The  Constitution  and 
laws  of  New  York  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  some  other 
states,  and  in  regard  to  the  incurring  of  indebtedness  by 
towns  and  the  expenditure  of  money  raised  by  taxation,  the 
provisions  are  very  strict.  So  that,  while  patriotism  and 
kind  feeling  might  inspire  a  free  grant  of  public  money  for 
such  memorial  purposes,  the  law  sirictly  forbade  it.  Thus, 
when  the  Legislature  carelessly  voted  authority  to  the 
county  of  Chautauqua  to  appropriate  money  for  this  purpose, 
it  became  the  ungracious  duty  of  an  honest  executive  to  in- 
terpose his  veto  and  tell  them  that,  while  it  might  be  patri- 
otic, it  was  unlawful.  Grover  Cleveland  never  hesitated 
because  a  duty  was  unpleasant,  and  this  is  the  message  he 
eent  back  with  the  unsigned  bill : 

^^  To  the  Assembly :  Assembly  bill  No.  88,  entitled 'An 
act  authorizing  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Chautauqua 
county  to  appropriate  money  for  the  purchase  of  land  upon 
which  to  erect  a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument,'  is  here- 
with returned  without  approval. 

''It  is  not  an  agreeable  duty  to  refuse  to  give  sanction  to 
the  appropriation  of  money  for  such  a  worthy  and  patriotic 
object ;  but  I  cannot  forget  that  the  money  proposed  to  be 
appropriated  is  public  money  to  be  raised  by  taxation,  and 
that  all  that  justifies  its  exaction  from  the  people,  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  use  for  purposes  connected  with  the  safety  and 
substantial  welfare  of  the  taxpayers. 

"The  application  of  this  principle  furnishes,  I  think,  a 
sufficient  reason  why  this  bill  should  not  be  approved. 
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*^I  am  of  the  opinion,  too,  that  the  appropriation  of  tliifl 
money  by  the  board  of  supervisors  would  constitute  the  in« 
curring  of  an  indebtedness  by  the  county  to  be  thereafter 
met  by  taxation.  If  this  be  true,  the  proposed  legislation 
is  forbidden  by  section  eleven  of  article  eight  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  provides  that  no  county,  city,  town  or  village 
shall  be  allowed  to  incur  any  indebtedness  except  for  county, 
city,  town  or  village  purposes. 

^  ^Before  this  prohibition  became  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion, a  statute  was  passed  permitting  monuments  to  be  erects 
ed  to  fallen  soldiers  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  within  which  they  were  located ;  but  the  expenditure 
of  money  raised  by  taxation  for  such  a  purpose  was  only 
allowed  when  especially  sanctioned  by  the  vote  of  a  majority 
of  all  the  electors  of  the  county.  In  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration the  taxpayers  are  not  permitted  to  be  heard  on  the 
subject. 

^^It  is  thus  evident  that  the  legislation  proposed,  guards 
less  the  rightil  and  interests  of  the  people  than  the  statute 
passed  before  the  constitutional  amendment  prohibited  all 
enactments  of  this  description. 

^^I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope  that  a 
due  regard  to  fundamental  principles  and  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which  furnish 
the  limit  as  well  as  the  guide  to  legislation,  will  prevent  the 
passage  of  bills  of  thils  nature  in  the  future." 

Curiously  enough,  one  of  the  first  legislative  acts  that 
came  before  him  related  to  the  village  of  Fayetteville,  where 
he,  some  twenty-five  years  before,  had  been  a  derk  in  the 
general  store.  The  village  wanted  to  borrow  money  for  the 
purchase  of  a  steam-fire  engine,  and  came  to  the  Legislature 
for  authority.  A  bill  was  passed  granting  the  request ;  but 
Governor  Cleveland  took  the  occasion  of  reading  the  Legis- 
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Another  case  in  which,  with  the  strong  business  instinct 
that  distinguished  him,  he  insisted  that  responsibility  could 
not  and  should  not  be  shifted,  was  that  of  a  bill  passed 
authorizing  the  comptroller  to  compromise  and  settle  certain 
claims  against  the  sureties  of  the  bankrupt  First  National 
Bank  of  Buffalo.  Governor  Cleveland  refused  to  sign  the 
bill,  saying : 

^^The  persons  who  seek  to  be  relieved  under  this  bill 
signed  a  bond  to  the  State  for  the  safe  keeping  and  repay- 
ment on  demand  of  certain  moneys  deposited  in  behalf  of 
the  State  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

'^The  bank  has  failed  and  Is  unable  to  refund  the  State's 
deposits.  The  securities  in  the  bond  have  thus  become 
liable  to  pay  the  money,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  relieved. 

^'I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can  to  check  the  growing 
impressions  that  contracts  with  the  State  will  not  be  insisted 
upon  or  may  be  evaded.  The  money  deposited  with  the 
bank  was  public  money  belonging  to  the  people  and  I  re- 
gard  it  the  duty  of  all  having  the  care  of  State  affairs  to  see 
to  it  that  no  part  is  lost  by  an  improper  indulgence  to  those 
who  have  agreed  that  it  should  be  safely  kept.'' 

.  Wherever  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  or  the  authority 
of  a  community  was  proposed,  Governor  Cleveland  opposed 
an  unyielding  veto  in  the  way.  His  belief  in  local  self- 
government  was  absolute  and  sincere,  and  he  gave  that 
principle  every  prQtection  in  his  power.  He  would  not 
permit  the  Legislature  to  interfere  to  disturb  the  working  of 
local  grants.  In  one  case  of  this  sort,  it  was  proposed,  by 
act  of  the  Legislature,  to  change  the  character  and  increase 
the  expense  of  the  construction  of  a  certain  avenue  in  Long 
Island  City.  Governor  Cleveland  refused  to  sanction  the 
act,  saying: 
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*'The  bill  before  me  expressly  ignores  the  local  authori- 
ties of  the  city  within  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  in 
e£Pect  transfers  their  powers  in  such  cases,  as  contained  in  the 
charter,  to  the  commissioners  named  in  the  bill. 

*'The  charter  of  the  city  provides  that  work  of  this  de- 
scription can  only  be  done  by  the  Common  Council  when  a 
petition  is  signed  therefor  by  the  owners  of  a  majority  in 
lineal  feet  of  the  land  fronting  on  the  street  within  which 
the  improvement  is  proposed. 

'^This  provision,  perhaps,  furnishes  the  explanation  for 
the  effort  made  to  procure  legislation  in  aid  of  this  project, 
instead  of  leaving  its  expediency  to  be  determined  by  the 
people  directly  concerned,  and  who  are  to  be  taxed  to  pay 
for  the  work. 

^^I  have  before  me  a  remonstrance,  signed  by  many  of 
the  owners  of  lots  fronting  on  the  avenue,  protesting  against 
the  biU.  This,  and  the  consideration  that  it  is  directly  op- 
posed to  my*ideas  of  home  rule,  constrain  me  to  withhold 
my  approval  from  the  proposed  legislation." 

These  were  among  the  minor  measures  vetoed  by  Gover- 
nor Cleveland,  but  the  principles  which  they  involved  were 
vital  and  of  fundamental  importance. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  Fire  Cent  Fare  Bill.— The  Public  Fiuth  Must  be  Kept.— Text 
of  the  Famous  Veto  Message. — ^How  it  A£fected  the  People. — 
The  Veto  Upheld. — A  BraTe  and  Just  Act. — Honorable  Men 
Thank  the  Governor  for  Upholding  the  Honor  of  the  State. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  the  veto  messages  of 
Governor  Cleveland's  first  year  was  that  which  he  sent  in 
with  what  was  known  as  the  five  cent  fare  bill. 

The  elevated  railroads  of  New  York  city,  under  their 
charters,  charged  an  uniform  rate  of  fare  of  five  cents  dur- 
ing certain  of  the  morning  and  evening  hours  in  which  the 
great  body  of  workingmen  went  to  and  from  their  homes, 
and  ten  cents  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  1883  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  bill  to  make  the  rate  of  fare  five  cents  through- 
out the  day.  This  bill  the  governor  vetoed,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  involved  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
State. 

His  principle  was,  "The  public  faith  must  be  kept ;"  and 
to  keep  faith  in  this  case  was  to  maintain  the  promise  of  the 
general  railroad  law,  which  guaranteed  that  the  Legislature 
would  not  reduce  the  rates  of  fare  on  any  railroad  if  there- 
by the  profits  should  fall  below  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  actual 
capital.  The  governor  held  that  the  earnings  of  these  roads 
were  not  such  as  to  permit  a  reduction  of  fare  without  vio- 
lating the  promise  given  by  the  State.  There  were  other 
considerations  of  a  similar  nature,  which  are  stated  in  the 
veto ;  and  this  message,  having  a  peculiar  interest  on  ac- 
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coimt  of  its  wide  notorietj,  b  on  that  accoaot  giv< 
full,  aa  follows :    . 

"State  or  New  York,  Execctivb  Ch 
"Albany,  March  2,"  1883. 

*'To  &ie  Aaiembly  :  Assembly  bill  No.  58,  en 
act  to  regulate  the  fare  to  be  charged  and  collecte 
SODS  or  corporations  operating  elevated  railroa 
dty  of  New  York,'  Is  herewith  returned  without  i 

"This  bill  prohibits  the  collection  or  receipt  of  i 
6ve  cents  fare  on  any  elevated  railroad  in  the  cit 
York,  for  any  distance  between  the  Battery  am 
river,  and  provides  that  if  any  person  or  corpora 
ating  snch  elevated  railroads  shall  charge,  demai 
or  receive  any  higher  rate  of  fare,  such  person  o: 
tjon  shall,  in  addition  to  all  other  penalties  impose 
forfeit  and  pay  to  any  person  aggrieved  fifty  d 
each  offense,  to  be  recovered  by  such  person  in  an 
competent  jurisdiction. 

"The  importance  of  this  measure,  and  the  intei 
it  has  excited,  has  impressed  me  with  my  respi 
and  led  me  to  examine,  with  as  mnch  care  ^  has 
sible,  the  considerations  involved. 

"I  am  convinced  that  in  all  eases  the  share  w 
upon  the  executive  regarding  the  legislation  of 
should  be  in  no  manner  evaded,  but  fairly  met  b 
pression  of  his  carefully  guarded  and  unbiased  j 
In  his  conclusion  he  may  err,  but,  if  be  has  I 
honestly  acted,  he  has  performed  his  duty,  and  gi' 
people  of  the  State  his  best  endeavor. 

'  'Tlie  elevated  railroads  in  the  dty  of  New  YorJ 
operated  by  Uie  Manhattan  Hailway  Company,  as 
of  the  New  York  Elevated  Railway  Company 
Metropolitan  Elevated  Railway  Company. 

"Of  course,  whatever  rights  the  lessor  compa 
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in  relation  to  the  running  and  operation  of  their  respective 
roads  passed  to  the  Manhattan  Company  under  its  lease. 

''The  New  York  Elevated  Railway  Company  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  West  Side  and  Yonkers  Patent  Railway  Com- 
pany. The  latter  company  was  formed  under  and  in  pur- 
suance of  an  act  passed  on  the  twentieth  day  of  April, 
1866. 

''The  third  section  of  that  act  provides  that  companies 
formed  under  its  provisions  'may  fix  and  collect  rates  of 
fare  on  their  respective  roads,  not  exceeding  five  cents  for 
each  mile  or  any  fraction  of  a  ^ile  for  each  passenger,  and 
with  right  to  a  minimum  fare  of  ten  cents.' 

"On  the  twenty-second  day  of  April,  1867,  an  act  was 
passed  in  relation  to  this  corporation,  which  provides  for 
the  manner  of  constructing  its  road,  the  eighth  section  of 
which  act  reads  as  follows : 

"  'The  said  company  shall  be  authorized  to  demand  and 
receive  from  each  passenger  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
New  York  rates  of  fare  not  exceeding,  for  any  distance  less 
than  two  miles,  five  cents;  for  every  mile  or  fractional 
part  of  a  mile  ip  addition  thereto,  one  cent.  Provided  that 
when  said  railway  is  completed  and  in  operation  between 
Battery  place  and  the  vicinity  of  Harlem  river,  the  said 
company  may,  at  its  option,  adopt  a  uniform  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  cents  for  all  distances  upon  Manhattan  Island, 
and  may  also  collect  said  last-named  rate  for  a  period  of 
five  years  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act.' 

"It  was  further  provided  by  section  nine  of  this  act  that 
the  said  company  should  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  per 
cent,  of  the  net  income  of  said  railway  from  passenger  traffic 
upon  Manhattan  Island,  into  the  treasury  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  might  thereafter 
direct,  as  a  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  streets  of  the 
city. 


.  » 
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'^In  1868  a  law  was  passed  supplementary  to  the  act  last 
referred  to,  by  which  the  said  company  was  authorized  to 
adopt  such  form  of  motor  as  certain  commissioners  should, 
after  due  experiment,  recommend  or  approve. 

^^Specific  provision  was  made  in  the  act  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion nine  of  the  law  of  1867,  in  relation  to  the  payment  of 
the  five  per  cent,  of  the  net  income  of  the  company  into  the 
treasury  of  the  city. 

^  ^Section  three  of  this  act  contains  the  foUowing  provis- 
ion :  '  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  constructing  company 
aforesaid,  before  opening  its  railway  to  public  use,  to  file 
with  the  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  .form  to  be 
approved  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  its  bond  in 
the  penal  sum  of  $100,000,  conditioned  upon  the  true  and 
faithful  payment  of  the  revenue  in  amount  and  manner 
specified  in  the  preceding  section,  and  the  payment  thereof 
shall  be  the  legal  compensation  in  full  for  the  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  streets  by  said  railway  as  provided  by  law,  and 
shall  constitute  an  agreement  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  be- 
tween said  city  and  the  constructing  company  entitling  the  lat- 
ter or  its  successors  to  the  privileges  and  rates  of  fare  hereto- 
fore or  herein  legalized,  which  shall  not  be  changed  without 
the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  thereto  as  aforesaid ;  and 
the  mayor,  on  behalf  of  said  city  may,  in  case  of  default  in 
payments  as  aforesaid,  sue  for  and  collect  at  law  any  arrear* 
ages  in  such  payment,  and  the  claims  of  the  city  therefor 
shall  constitute  a  lien  on  the  railway  of  said  company,  hav* 
ing  priority  over  all  others.' 

'^The  use  of  what  are  ccdled  dummy  engines  was  after- 
wards authorized  in  the  operation  of  said  road  by  the  com- 
missioners above  referred  to. 

"The  New  York  Elevated  Railroad  Company  was  organ- 
ized under  the  general  railroad  law  passed  in  1850,  and  the 
laws  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary  thereto. 
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>  ^Within  a  short  time  thereafter  the  last-named  company 
became  the  purchaser  under  a  foreclosure,  and  bj  other 
transfers  of  the  railway  and  all  the  rights,  privileges,  ease- 
ments and  franchises  of  the  West  Side  and  Yonkers  Patent 
Railway  Company  (the  name  of  which  had  in  the  mean  time 
been  changed  to  the  West  Side  Elevated  Patented  Railway 
Company  of  New  York  city) . 

*'We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  the  New  York 
Elevated  Railway  Company,  one  of  the  lessors  of  the  Man« 
hattan  Railroad  Company,  has  succeeded  to  all  the  rights 
and  property  of  the  West  Side  and  Yonkers  Patent  Railway 
Company. 

^^By  a  law  passed  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  1875  (the 
railway  still  being  unfinished) ,  it  is  declared  that  the  New 
York  Elevated  Railroad  Company  having  acquired  by  pur* 
chase  under  mortgage  foreclosure  and  sale  and  other  trans* 
fer,  all  the  rights,  powers,  privileges  and  franchises  which 
were  conferred  upon  the  West  Side  and  Yonkers  Patent 
Jtailway  Company  by  the  acts  above  referred  to,  is  'hereby 
confirmed  in  the  possession  and  enjoyments  of  the  said 
rights,  powers,  privileges  and  franchises  as  fully  and  at 
large  as  they  were  so  granted  in  and  by  the  acts  aforesaid  to 
the  said  West  Side  and  Yonkers  Patent  Railway  Company/ 

''The  Court  of  Appeals,  speaking  of  this  law,  uses  the 
following  language : 

"  'The  effect  of  this  act  was  to  secure  to  the  Elevated 
J[lailroad  Company  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  franchises 
of  the  West  Side  and  Yonkers  Patent  Railway  Company 
under  the  purchase  by  and  transfer  to  it.' 

"By  the  sixth  section  of  this  act,  it  is  provided  that  the 
New  York  Elevated  Railroad  Company  might  demand  and 
receive  from  each  passenger  on  its  railroad,  not  exceeding 
ten  cents  for  any  distance  of  five  miles  or  less,  and  with  the 
assent  required  by  section  3  of  the  act  of  1868,  hereinbefore 
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referred  to,  not  exceeding  two  cents  for  each  additional 
mile  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

^  ^Another  act  was  passed  in  1875,  commonly  called 
the  rapid  transit  act,  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
commissioners,  who,  among  other  things,  were  authorized 
to  fix  and  determine  the  time  within  which  roads  subject  to 
the  provision  of  the  act  should  be  completed,  together  with 
the  maximum  rates  to  be  paid  for  transportation  and  con- 
veyance over  said  railways,  and  the  hours  during  which 
special  cars  should  be  run  at  reduced  rates  of  fare. 

^^Commissioners  were  duly  appointed  by  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  as  provided  by  this  act,  who  fixed 
and  determined  the  route  of  the  road  of  the  New  York 
Elevated  Railroad  Company,  and  prescribed  with  the  utmost 
pcurticularity  the  manner  of  its  construction,  and  thereupon 
deliberately  agreed  with  said  company  that  it  should  charge 
as  fare  upon  trains  and  cars  other  than  what  were  called  by 
the  parties  commission  trains  and  cars,  for  all  distances 
under  five  miles  not  to  exceed  ten  cents,  and  not  to  exceed 
two  cents  for  each  mile  or  fraction  of  a  mile  over  five  miles, 
until  the  fare  should  amount  to  not  exceeding  fifteen  cents 
for  a  through  passenger  from  and  between  the  Battery  and 
intersection  of  Third  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
ninth  street,  and  from  and  between  the  Battery  and  High 
Bridge  not  to  exceed  seventeen  cents  for  a  through  passen- 
ger, and  that  for  the  entire  distance  from  and  between  the 
Battery  and  Fifty-ninth  street  the  fare  should  not  exceed 
ten  cents  per  passenger. 

^'It  was  further  agreed  between  the  said  company  and  the 
commissioners  that  conmiission  trains  should  be  run  during 
certain  hours  in  the  morning  and  evening  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  public  and  the  laboring  classes,  upon  which 
the  fare  should  not  exceed  five  cents  from  and  between  the 
Battery  and  Fifty-ninth  street,  nor  any  greater  sum  for  any 
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distance  not  exceeding  five  miles ;  that  it  should  not  exceed 
seven  cents  for  a  through  passenger  from  and  between  the 
Battery,  or  any  point  south  thereof,  and  the  Harlem  river, 
and  that  such  fare  should  not  exceed  eight  cents  on  such 
commission  cars  and  trains  from  and  between  the  Battmy 
and  High  Bridge. 

^^And  it  was  further  agreed  by  said  company  that  when 
the  net  income  of  the  road,  after  all  expenditures,  taxes  and 
charges  are  paid,  should  amount  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay 
exceeding  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company,  that  in  such  case  and  within  six  months 
thereafter,  and  so  long  as  said  net  earnings  amount  to  a 
sum  sufficient  to  pay  more  than  ten  per  cent,  as  aforesaid, 
the  said  company  would  run  commission  trains  on  its  road 
at  all  hours  during  which  it  should  be  operated,  at  the  rates 
of  fare  last  mentioned. 

' 'Having  thus  completed  an  agreement  with  this  com- 
pany, the  commissoners  transmitted  the  same  to  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  accompanied  by  a  very  congratu- 
latory report  of  their  proceedings,  whereupon  the  mayor 
submitted  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  by  whom  it 
was  approved.     This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1875. 

''Since  that  time  the  New  Tork  Elevated  Railroad  Com- 
pany, upon  the  faith  of  the  laws  which  have  been  recited, 
and  its  proceedings  with  the  commissioners,  at  a  very  large 
expense,  has  completed  its  road  from  the  Battery  to  Harlem 
river,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles. 

"The  bill  before  me  provides  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
statutes  that  have  been  passed  and  all  that  has  been  done 
thereunder,  passengers  shall  be  carried  the  whole  length  of 
this  road  for  five  cents,  a  sum  much  less  than  is  provided 
for  in  any  of  such  statutes  or  stipulated  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  commissioners. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  legislation  and  proceed- 
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this  is  permitted  by  the  State  Constitution  and  by  the  pro- 
visions of  some  of  the  laws  to  which  I  have  referred. 

^^I  suppose  that  while  the  charters  of  corporations  may  be 
altered  or  repealed,  it  must  be  done  in  subordination  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  alteration 
of  a  charter  cannot  be  made  the  pretext  for  the  passage  of 
a  law  which  impairs  the  obligation  of  a  contract. 

''If  I  am  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  are  legal  objec- 
tions to  this  bill,  there  is  another  consideration  which  fur- 
nishes to  my  mind  a  sufficient  reason  why  I  should  not  give 
it  my  approval. 

''It  seems  to  me  that  to  arbitrarily  reduce  these  fares,  at 
this  time  and  under  existing  circumstances,  involves  a  breach 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  a  betrayal  of  confi- 
dence which  the  State  has  invited. 

"The  fact  is  notorious  that  for  many  years  rapid  transit 
was  the  great  need  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  was  of  direct  importance  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State.  Projects  which  promised  to  answer  the  people's 
wants  in  this  direction  failed  and  were  abandoned.  The 
Legislature,  appreciating  the  situation,  willingly  passed 
statute  after  statute,  calculated  to  aid  and  encourage  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  Capital  was  timid,  and  hesitated  to 
enter  a  new  field  full  of  risks  and  dangers.  By  the  promise 
of  liberal  fares,  as  will  be  seen  in  all  the  acts  passed  on  the 
subject,  and  through  other  concessions  gladly  made,  capital- 
ists were  induced  to  invest  their  money  in  the  enterprise, 
and  rapid  transit  but  lately  became  an  accomplished  fact. 
But  much  of  the  risk,  expense  and  burden  attending  the 
maintenance  of  these  roads  are  yet  unknown  and  threatening. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  are 
receiving  the  full  benefit  of  their  construction,  a  great  en- 
hancement of  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  city  has 
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resulted,  and  in  addition  to  taxes,  more  than  $120,000,  being 
five  per  cent,  in  increase,  pursuant  to  the  law  of  1868,  has 
been  paid  by  the  companies  into  the  citj  treasury,  on  the 
faith  that  the  rate  of  flEure  agreed  upon  was  secured  to  them. 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  corporations  have,  by  any  default, 
forfeited  any  of  their  rights  ;  and  if  they  have,  the  remedy 
is  at  hand  under  existing  laws.  Their  stock  and  their  bonds 
are  held  by  a  large  number  of  citizens,  and  the  income  of 
these  roads  depends  entirely  upon  fares  received  from  pas- 
sengers. The  reduction  proposed  is  a  large  one,  <>nd  it  is 
claimed  will  permit  no  dividends  to  investors.  This  may 
not  be  true,  but  we  should  be  satisfied  it  is  not,  before  the 
proposed  law  takes  effect. 

^^It  is  manifestly  important  that  invested  capital  should  be 
protected,  and  that  its  necessity  and  usefulness  in  the  devel- 
opment of  enterprises  valuable  to  the  people  should  be 
recognized  by  conservative  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  State 
government. 

"But  we  have  especially  in  our  keeping  the  honor  and 
good  faith  of  a  great  State,  and  we  should  see  to  it  that  no 
suspicion  attaches,  through  any  act  of  ours,  to  the  fair  fame 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  State  should  not  only  be  strictly 
just,  but  scrupulously  fair,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  citizen 
every  legal  and  moral  obligation  should  be  recognized.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  legislating  without  vindictiveness  or 
prejudice,  and  with  a  firm  determination  to  deal  justly  and 
fairly  with  those  from  whom  we  exact  obedience. 

"I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  originated 
in  the  response  to  the  demand  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  New  York  for  cheaper  rates  of  fare  between  their 
places  of  employment  and  their  homes,  and  I  realize  fully 
the  desirability  of  securing  to  them  all  the  privileges  possi- 
ble, but  the  experience  of  other  States  teaches  that  we  must 
keep  within  the  limits  of  law  and  good  faith,  lest  in  the  end 
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we  bring  upon  the  very  people  whom  we  seek  to  benefit  imd 
protect,  a  hardship  which  must  surelj  follow  when  these 
limits  are  ignored. 

"Grovee  Clevelahd/' 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  opponents  of  Governor  Cleve- 
land seized  upon  this  veto  as  a  pretext  for  accusing  him  of 
having  no  care  for  the  interests  of  the  poor,  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  ten  cents  for  a  ride  on  the  elevated  roads. 
Every  sensible  man  understands  that  this  is  the  nonsense  of 
demagogues,  since  laws  and  contracts  must  be  maintained, 
whoever  suffers,  until  such  time  as  the  laws  are  changed  and 
the  contracts  satisfied.  But  what  were  really  the  facts  in  the 
case  ?  Simply  these :  that  the  working  people  enjoy  five 
cent  fares  on  these  roads  during  the  hours  when  they  use 
them,  that  is  to  say,  from  5.30  to  8.30  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ning,  and  from  4.30  to  7.30  o'clock  in  the  evening.  No 
laboring  man  goes  to  his  work  or  comes  from  his  work  at 
any  other  hours.  The  working  men,  then,  had  practically 
five  cent  fares  already.  The  people  who  would  have  been 
benefited  by  this  bill,  had  Governor  Cleveland  allowed  it  to 
become  a  law,  would  have  been  the  bankers  and  brokers 
who  come  down  town  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
and  go  back  to  dinner  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
If  the  bill  was  intended  to  save  money  for  any  one,  it  would 
be  for  those  who  could  best  afford  to  pay. 

Furthermore,  it  appeared  subsequently,  on  investigation 
by  the  railroad  commissioners,  that  Governor  Cleveland  was 
right  in  his  statement  concerning  the  percentage  of  profit 
upon  the  capital  stock,  and  that  the  reduction  could  not  have 
been  made  without  breaking  the  pledge  of  the  State. 

But  Governor  Cleveland  did  not  look  to  the  benefit  or  dis- 
advantage that  might  follow  his  acts  when  he  conscientious- 
ly believed  them  to  be  right.     Li  such  a  case  he  did  what 
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was  right  without  regard  to  consequences.     And  he  was 
sustained  in  it  by  public  sentiment. 

Among  the  letters  of  commendation  and  approval  which 
poured  in  upon  the  governor  from  every  part  of  the  State, 
was  one  from  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  B.  Anderson,  the  president 
of  Rochester  University,  in  which  be  said : 

"I  cannot,  in  justice  to  my  convictions,  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing my^gratitude  for  your  veto  message,  which  I  have 
just  read.  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  any  of  the  great 
corporations  which  were  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by 
the  bill  from  which  you  have  so  wisely  withheld  your  ap- 
proval. But  the  just  and  statesmanlike  positions  taken  in 
your  message  seem  to  me  a  most  fitting  rebuke  to  the  dem- 
agogism  which  is  ready  to  trifle  with  those  sacred  rights  of 
property  guaranteed  by  our  State  and  National  constitutions. 
In  these  safeguards  of  property  the  poor  man  has  a  more 
vital  interest  than  the  capitalist,  for  they  make  secure  the 
poor  man's  savings,  which  constitute  his  only  means  of  sup- 
port. I  have  taken  occasion  to  commend  your  message  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  my  students  as  an  exhibition  of 
the  principles  which  should  govern  their  actions  should  they 
be  called  to  fill  public  station  in  their  future  lives.  I  trust 
you  will  pardon  me  for  obtruding  myself  upon  your  atten- 
tion. As  a  teacher  of  young  men,  I  feel  grateful  to  any 
public  functionary  who  illustrates  in  his  person  the  lessons 
which  I  am  so  anxious  to  impress  upon  their  minds." 

President  Andrew  D.White,  of  Cornell  University,  wrote 
to  a.  friend : 

'^I  am  coming  to  have  a  very  great  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  our  new  governor.  His  course  on  the  elevated  rail- 
road bill  first  commended  him  to  me.  Personally,  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen  that  company  receive  a  slap. 
But  the  method  of  administering  it  seemed  to  me  very  in- 
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sidiouB  and  even  dangerous,  and  glad  was  I  to  see  that  the 
governor  rose  above  all  tlie  noise  and  clap-trap  which  was 
raised  about  the  question,  went  to  the  fundamental  point  of 
the  matter  and  vetoed  the  bill.  I  think  his  course  at  that 
time  gained  the  respect  of  every  thinking  man  in  the 
State." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  People  and  tiie  Corporations. — ^The  Bights  of  the  Former  to  be 
Protected. — The  Aggressions  of  the  Latter  to  be  Restrained.— ' 
Governor  Cleyeland's  Position  Defined. — Several  Notable  Veto 
Messages. 

In  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  public  against  the  en- 
croachment of  corporations,  Governor  Cleveland  was  as 
strong  and  unfaltering  as  when,  against  the  clamor  of  dem- 
agogues, he  insisted  that  the  public  faith  must  be  kept  with 
corporations.  And  it  may  be  stated  in  passing,  that  in  the 
former  case  of  his  veto  of  the  five  cent  fare  bill,  he  was  sus- 
tained hj  a  majority  vote  of  the  assembly.  On  the  other 
side  was  his  veto  of  a  bill  looking  to  an  increase  of  the 
powers  of  telegraph  companies  to  use  the  public  streets.  In 
this  message  he  said : 

^^The  amendment  first  proposed  by  this  bill  provides  that 
corporations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and 
using  electricity  for  producing  light,  heat  or  power,  shall 
not  be  confined  in  their  operations  to  the  county  in  which 
their  certificate  shall  be  filed. 

''This  bill  further  authorizes  said  corporations  to  lay, 
erect  and  construct  the  necessary  conductors  and  fixtures 
for  transmitting  and  supplying  electricity  over  or  under  any 
public  road,  street  or  highway,  or  waters  of  the  State,  with 
the  consent  of  certain  local  authorities.  It  also  provides  for 
the  laying  and  construction  of  such  conductors  and  fixtures, 
by  such  corporations,  under  or  over  private  lands,  subject 
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to  the  rights  of  the  owner  to  full  compensation,  which,  if 
it  cannot  be  agreed  upon  by  the  owner  and  said  corporation, 
shall  be  fixed  by  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the 
county  court. 

''The  transmission  of  electricity  by  means  of  wires 
stretched  upon  poles,  has  up  to  this  time  been  confined  to 
telegraphic  and  lighting  purposes.  And  this  has  been  re- 
garded as  dangerous  and  objectionable,  at  least,  so  far  as 
these  wires  and  poles  run  within  the  cities  of  the  State. 

''A  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Legislature  based  upon  this 
report,  providing  that  all  telegraphic,  telephonic  and  electric 
light  wires  and  cables  in  incorporated  cities  having  a  popu- 
lation of  five  hundred  thousand  or  upwards,  shall,  after  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  be  laid  under  the  surface  of  the  streets, 
and  for  the  removal  of  existing  wires  and  the  poles  sustain- 
ing the  same. 

''The  report  and  the  bill  above  referred  to,  contemplate 
only  the  ordinary  wires  and  poles  used  for  telegraphic,  tele- 
phonic and  electric  light  purposes. 

"But  the  bill  under  consideration  permits  not  only  such 
wires  to  be  placed  above  the  surface  and  in  the  streets,  but 
also  conductors  and  fixtures  for  transmitting  such  currents 
of  electricity  as  may  be  necessary  to  produce  heat  or  power. 
We  have  no  hint  in  the  bill  what  these  conductors  and  fix- 
tures may  be,  but  it  is  entirely  evident  that  tliey  cannot  be 
less  dangerous  and  objectionable  than  the  wires  and  poles 
now  in  use  and  characterized  by  the  Senate  committee  as 
nuisances. 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the 
people  demand  that  the  conductors  and  fixtures  of  the  cor- 
porations mentioned  in  this  bill  should  not  be  permitted 
upon  or  over  the  public  streets. 

"Another  fatal  objection  to  this  bill  is  found  in  the  pro- 
vision  allowing  the  corporations  therein  named  to  enter 
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npon  private  property,  and  erect  and  maintaiii  their  struc- 
tures thereon,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  taking  private  property,  or  an  easement 
therein,  with  very  little  pretext  that  it  is  for  a  public  use. 

*'If  a  private  corporation  can,  under  authority  of  law, 
construct  its  appliances  and  structures  upon  the  lands  of  the 
citizen  without  his  consent,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing light,  but  in  an  experimental  attempt  to  transmit 
heat  and  power,  the  rights  of  the  people  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  in  danger  from  an  undue  license  to  corporate  ag- 
grandizement." 

There  was  another  case  in  which  he  had  occasion  to  de- 
clare the  same  principle.  This  was  that  of  a  bill  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  full  payment  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Ctica  Ice  Company.  In  returning  this  bill  without  his  sig- 
nature, he  said : 

*'Our  laws  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  corporations 
are  extremely  liberal,  and  those  who  avail  themselves  of 
their  provisions  should  be  held  to  a  strict  compliance  with 
their  requirements.  There  is  manifestly  no  propriety  in 
the  passage  of  a  special  act  to  relieve  a  private  corporation 
and  its  stockholders,  as  proposed  in  this  bill.  If  the  capital 
already  paid  in  is  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  it  may,  I  think, 
reduce  its  stock  under  section  fifteen  of  the  act.  In  any 
event,  the  failure  to  pay  in  the  stock  within  the  time  lim- 
ited, only  subjects  the  company  to  be  proceeded  against  and 
dissolved  after  a  judgment  obtained  against  it,  and  renders 
the  stockholders,  until  such  payment,  liable  for  all  the  debts 
of  the  corporation. 

''This  company,  and  its  stockholders,  have  assumed  for 
their  own  benefit  certain  relations  to  the  State,  to  the  public, 
and  to  their  creditors ;  and  these  relations  should  not  be 
disturbed. 
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^^If  corporations  are  to  be  relieved  from  their  de&nlts 
for  the  asking,  their  liability  to  the  people  with  whom  thej 
deal  will  soon  become  dangerously  uncertain  and  indefinite." 

Thus  it  was  that  Governor  Cleveland,  in  his  official  acts, 
fulfilled  the  promise  and  maintained  the  principles  of  his 
letter  of  acceptance  of  the  Democratic  nomination  in  1882, 
in  which  he  said : 

''Corporations  are  created  by  the  law  for  certain  defined 
purposes,  and  are  restricted  in  their  operations  by  specific 
limitations.  Acting  within  their  legitimate  sphere  they 
should  be  protected ;  but  when,  by  combination,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  unwarranted  power,  they  oppress  the  people,  the 
same  authority  which  created  should  restrain  them  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  citizen.  The  law  lately  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  relations  between  the  people  and 
corporations,  should  be  executed  in  good  faith,  with  an  hon- 
est design  to  efibctuate  its  objects,  and  with  a  due  regard 
for  the  interests  involved. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  Buffalo  Fire  Bill.  —  A  Political  Measure  Vetoed.  — Businesa 
Principles  Must  Override  Partisanship. — Governor  Cleveland's 
Prompt  Action.  —  Non-Partisanship  in  Appointments. — The 
Commissioner  of  Emigration.  —  A  Special  Message.  —  Other 
Appointments. — Governor  Cleveland  a  Staunch  Democrat. 

In  April,  1883,  Governor  Cleveland  was  presented  a  bill 
which  had  passed  both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature, 
providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  fire  department  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  bill  was  purely  and  simply  a  par- 
tisan move  to  get  control  of  the  department  for  political 
purposes,  and  as  such  it  met  with  instant  condemnation  at 
the  hands  of  Governor  Cleveland.  It  did  not  matter  to 
him  that  the  proposed  reorganization  would  have  been  a 
partisan  benefit  to  the  Democracy.  The  principle  was 
wrong,  and  its  operation  in  this  case  would  have  been  detri- 
mental to  the  efficiency  of  a  department  in  whose  care  the 
safety  of  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  was  largely 
placed. 

The  bill  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  existing  fire  com- 
mission, to  divide  the  city  into  fire  districts  with  chiefs  over 
each,  and  to  appoint  anew  all  employes,  from  chiefs  to  hose- 
carriage  drivers.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  created  a 
vast  amount  of  patronage,  and  placed  its  distribution  at 
once  in  the  hands  of  the  existing  administration  ;  and  this 
was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  purpose  of  the  measure.  Gover- 
nor Cleveland  interposed  his  veto  with  emphasis  and  prompt- 
ness.    The  bill  was  presented  to  him  on  a  Friday.     On  the 
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Mondi^y  following— that  is,  the  next  legislative  day — he 
sent  the  bill  back,  with  the  following  veto  message : 
"State  of  New  York,  Executive  Chamber, 

''Albany,  April  9,  1883. 

"To  the  Assembly:  Assembly  bill  No.  253,  entitled 
'An  act  to  amend  chapter  five  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the 
laws  of  1870,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo," '  passed  April  28th,  1870,  is  herewith  re- 
turned without  approval. 

"The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  entirely  reorganize  the  fire 
department  of  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

"The  present  department  was  established  in  1880,  under 
chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  the  laws  of  that 
year,  and  its  management  and  control  are  vested  in  three 
commissioners,  who,  pursuant  to  said  law,  were  appointed 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city. 

"The  gentlemen  thus  appointed  are  citizens  of  unquea- 
tioned  probity,  intelligence  and  executive  ability,  and  enjoy 
and  deserve  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  their  fellow- 
townsmen. 

"Having  very  recently  had  official  relations  with  this  de- 
partment, I  cannot  but  testify  to  its  efficiency  and  good 
management,  and  the  economy  with  which  its  affairs  are 
conducted.  And  yet,  before  it  has  been  three  years  in 
operation,  it  is  proposed,  by  the  bill  under  consideration,  to 
uproot  and  sweep  away  the  present  administration  of  this 
important  department,  and  venture  upon  another  experi- 
ment. This  new  scheme  provides  for  the  appointment,  by 
the  mayor,  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1883,  of  a  chief  of 
the  fire  department,  one  assistant  chief  and  two  district 
chiefs ;  the  city  is  divided  into  two  fire  districts,  and  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  district  chiefs  to  take  the  charge  and 
management  of  all  fires  in  their  respective  districts  until  the 
arrival  of  the  chief  or  assistant  chiefs. 


.1''  -'^dltvi-^.'  r 
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*'I  can  see  no  reason  for  dividing,  by  law,  the  city  into 
fire  districts,  unless  it  be  to  make  new  places  to  be  filled  by 
the  city  executive. 

"The  provision  that  the  district  chief  shall  have  charge 
and  management  of  a  fire  in  bis  district,  until  the  arrival 
of  his  superior,  gives  excuse  for  the  chief  of  another  dis- 
trict, though  first  on  the  ground,  to  refrain  from  interfer- 
ence. 

"A  fire  department  should  be  organized  with  a  view  to 
prompt  and  effective  action  upon  a  sudden  emergency. 
Every  member  of  the  department  should  be,  at  all  times, 
ready  for  service,  and  there  should  be  no  mischief  invited, 
by  rules  too  inflexible,  as  to  who  should  have  charge  and 
management  in  time  of  danger  to  life  and  property. 

"Although  the  mayor  of  the  city,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  has  the  absolute  power  of  appointment  to  these 
ofiices,  he  may,  in  case  of  vacancy  by  death,  resignation, 
removal  or  otherwise,  make  special  appointments,  until  per- 
manent appointments  are  made.  This  was  evidently  copied 
from  the  charter  of  1870,  which  allowed  the  mayor  to  ap- 
point fire  superintendents,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Common  Council.  It  was  intended  to  permit 
the  filling  of  a  vacancy  by  the  mayor  during  the  time  which 
should  elapse  before  a  successor  could  be  confirmed  by 
the  Council.  But  in  a  case  where  no  confirmation  is  neces- 
sary, such  a  provision  is  needless,  incongruous  and  mis- 
chievous. The  mayor  should  be  as  well  prepared  to  make 
a  permanent  appointment  under  this  bill,  in  case  of  a  va- 
cancy, as  a  temporary  one.  This  provision  would  seem  to 
give  him  the  power  by  calling  an  appointment  a  temporary 
one,  to  retain  the  appointee  as  long  as  he  sees  fit,  and,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  a  permanent  appointment,  displace  him 
by  another,  without  charges  or  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

"By  section  six  of  the  bill  an  appeal  is  permitted  from 
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the  decision  of  the  mayor  upon  the  trial  oT  any  of  these 
officers,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Buffalo.  There  is  no 
such  court  in  existence. 

''But  waiving  further  criticism  of  details,  my  attention  is 
directed  to  section  twenty  of  the  bill,  which,  to  the  promo- 
ters of  this  measure,  is  undoubtedly  its  most  important  fea- 
ture. It  provides  that  immediately  upon  the  appointment 
and  qualification  of  the  chief,  the  terms  of  the  present  com- 
missioners shall  cease  and  determine,  and  that  the  terms  of 
office  of  all  the  other  officers,  firemen  and  employes  shall 
also  cease  and  determine,  ten  days  thereafter.  Great  care 
is  exercised  to  provide  that  the  chiefs  and  all  the  firemen, 
and  employes  appointed  under  the  new  scheme  shall  be  dis- 
charged only  for  cause,  and  after  due  hearing  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  defense  ;  but  to  those  now  in  the  service,  num- 
bering about  two  hundred  drilled  and  experienced  men,  no 
such  privileges  are  accorded. 

''The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  too  apparent  to  be  mistaken. 
A  tried,  economical  and  efficient  administration  of  an  im* 
portant  department  in  a  large  city  is  to  be  destroyed,  upon 
partisan  grounds  or  to  satisfy  personal  animosities,  in  order 
that  the  places  and  patronage  attached  thereto  may  be  used 
for  party  advancement. 

"I  believe  in  an  open  and  sturdy  partisanship,  which  se- 
cures the  legitimate  advantages  of  party  supremacy ;  but 
parties  were  made  for  the  people,  and  I  am  unwilling, 
knowingly,  to  give  my  assent  to  measures  purely  partisan, 
which  will  sacrifice  or  endanger  their  interests. 


"Grovee  Cleveland. 


» 


Absolute  nonpartisanship  marked  all  of  Governor  Cleve- 
land's acts.  As  was  shown  in  his  veto  of  the  BufiTalo  Fire 
biU,  he  utterly  reused  to  permit  politics  to  interfere  with 
what  he  considered  the  proper  conduct  of  the  public  busi- 
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ness.  Id  all  his  appointments  to  office,  and  in  all  his  su- 
pervision of  the  departments  of  government,  he  maintained 
the  same  principle  in  its  purity.  In  fact,  the  opposition 
which  developed  against  him  without  result  at  the  Chicago 
Convention,  was  largely  due  to  a  contest  which  he  had  with 
the  Senate  on  th^  appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  emi- 
gration, and  in  which  he  was  beaten  with  the  aid  of  Re- 
publican votes.  He  sent  in  a  special  message  on  this  mat- 
ter, which  is  of  sufficient  interest,  as  showing  his  sentiments 
on  the  subject,  to  be  given  entire  : 

"State  op  New  York,  Executive  Chamber, 

* 'Albany,  May  4,  1883. 

"  To  the  Senate:  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  giving  effect  to  the  law  lately  passed  by  the 
Legislature  'to  amend  the  law  relating  to  alien  emigrants, 
and  to  secure  an  improved  administration  of  alien  emigra- 
tion.' 

"This  statute  was  the  result  of  investigation  which  dem- 
onstrated that  the  present  management  of  this  very  im- 
portant department  is  a  scandal  and  a  reproach  to  civiliza- 
tion. The  money  of  the  State  is  apparently  expended  with 
no  regard  to  economy,  the  most  disgraceful  dissensions  pre- 
vail among  those  having  the  matter  in  charge,  barefaced 
jobbery  has  been  permitted,  and  the  poor  emigrant  who 
looks  to  the  institution  for  protection,  finds  that  his  help- 
lessness and  forlorn  condition  afford  the  readily  seized  op- 
portunity for  imposition  and  swindling. 

"These  facts  lift  the  efforts  to  reform  the  management 
above  partisan  considerations,  and  make  the  cause  one  in 
which  every  right-minded  man  should  be  enlisted,  and  one 
in  which  those  chosen  to  protect  the  rights  and  the  honor 
of  the  people  of  the  State  should  gladly  co-operate. 

"The  law  lately  passed,  it  is  admitted,  seeks  in  a  prac- 
tical way  to  remedy  the  evils  referred  to. 
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^^In  the  enforcemeDt  of  this  law,  it  became  my  duty  to 
send  to  the  Senate,  for  its  confirmation,  tlie  name  of  a  per- 
son who  should  act  as  commissioner,  and  who  should  have 
charge  of  the  important  matters  provided  for. 

^^This  I  have  done.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  present  the  name  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  State,  of  conceded  integrity,  ability  and  admin- 
istrative capacity,  who  enjoys  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
who  know  him,  and  whose  benevolent  nature  would  insure 
the  protection  and  kind  care  of  the  destitute  and  friendless 
strangers  who  should  be  put  in  his  charge. 

^^But  the  unmistakable  indications  are  that  in  its  closing 
hours  the  Senate  will  refuse  to  confirm  his  appointment  and 
thus  continue  the  present  scandals  and  abuses. 

''Some  of  those  now  in  charge  of  this  department  and 
their  beneficiaries  are  on  the  ground  and  about  the  halls  of 
legislation,  seeking  to  retain  their  control  and  their  abused 
advantages. 

''The  refusal  to  confirm  the  appointee  is  not  based  upon 
any  allegation  of  unfitness,  nor  has  such  a  thing  been  sug- 
gested. It  concededly  and  openly,  as  I  understand  the  sit- 
uation, has  its  rise  in  an  overwhelming  greed  for  the  patron- 
age which  may  attach  to  the  place,  and  which  will  not  be 
promised  in  advance,  and  in  questionable  partisanship, 
which  is  insisted  on,  at  the  expense  of  important  interests. 

'  'There  has  not  been  a  reason  suggested  why  the  name  of 
the  appointee  should  be  withdrawn,  and  I  should  be  unjust 
and  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I  should  pursue  that  course.  The 
Senate  is  reminded,  too,  that  the  present  situation  of  affairs 
precludes  my  submitting  another  name  if  I  desired. 

"I  am  profoundly  sensible  of  the  absolute  pother  and  right 
of  the  Senate  in  the  premises,  and  do  not  seek  to  question 
it  even  in  this  case.  Every  member  knows  the  motives  for 
his  conduct,  and  must  justify  them  to  his  constituents. 
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"The  fact  remains,  however,  that  a  captions  opposition 
to  the  execution  of  the  best  remedial  law  of  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  perpetuates  the  oppres 
the  emigrant  and  the  practice  of  unblushing  peci 
I  have  endeavored  to  co-operate  with  the  Senate  i 
plementing  the  passage  of  the  law,  by  putting  the  ma< 
in  motion  for  its  execution  ;  and  I  may,  perhaps,  bei 
to  express  the  hope  that  its  operation  may  not  be  dt 
If  it  is,  the  respouaibitity  must  rest  where  it  belongs 
"Grover  Clevela 

In  all  appointments  to  office,  Governor  Cleveland 
tfuned  the  principle  that  fitness  should  be  the  test 
from  consideration  of  the  demands  of  faction^  of  an 
ical  party. 

Thus  James  Shanahan,  a  great  portion  of  whose  1 
been  spent  in  connection  with  the  management  of  th 
system  of  the  State,  and  whose  familiarity  with  it 
and  requirejpents  was  exceeded  by  no  one,  was  appoi 
be  superintendent  of  public  works.  Others  had  moi 
erful  political  inSuencea  behind  them,  but  this  man's  e 
qualifications  for  the  work  before  him  weighed 
everything  else,  so  he  was  appointed. 

The  department  of  insurance  waa  another  most  im 
place,  and  very  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  many.  Tl: 
sure  waa  great.  But,  in  the  office  of  the  departme 
one  who  had  been  virtually  the  head  for  years.  Tl 
the  deputy  superintendent,  John  A.  McCall,  who  1 
tered  the  office  as  a  boy,  and,  familiarizing  himse 
every  branch  and  step  of  the  business,  had  at  last  be 
necessity  to  the  office.  Governor  Cleveland  would  n 
been  Grover  Cleveland,  knowing  these  facts,  if  he  ! 
appointed  Johu  A.  McCall,  Jr.  So  Mr.  McCall  becE 
superintendent  of  insurance. 
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When  the  railroad  commission  was  to  be  appointed,  he 
found  that,  under  the  law,  certain  commercial  bodies  of  New 
York  city  could  suggest  one  for  appointment,  and  that  it  was 
furthur  provided  that  one  should  be  a  Democrat,  and  one  a 
Republican,  one  of  whom  should  be  a  man  acquainted  with 
the  railroad  business.  On  examination  of  the  law,  the  field 
the  new  board  was  to  occupy,  the  duties  it  would  be  called 
upon  to  perform,  and  the  profound  legal  questions  it  would 
be  compelled  to  meet,  showed  conclusively  that  there  must 
be  a  lawyer  upon  the  board.  The  commercial  boards  did  not 
assist  the  governor,  for  the  person  named  by  them  w^as 
neither  a  Democrat,  a  Republican,  one  acquainted  with  the 
railroad  business,  nor  a  lawyer.  The  gentleman  h'e  did  ap- 
point as  a  Republican  was  one  acquainted  with  the  railroad 
business,  and  that  was  Mr.  William  E.  Rogers,  and  in  doing 
this  he  secured  to  the  board  the  services  of  a  superior  civil 
engineer  as  well,  for  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  graduate  of  W«st 
Point,  and  holds  the  certificate  of  a  civil  engineer.  Conse- 
quently the  Democratic  member  of  the  board  necessarily 
had  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  this  was  Jphn  D.  Eeman,  a  son  of 
Francis  Kernan,  who  had  won  a  leading  place  at  the  bar 
of  Central  New  York,  a  bar  held  in  high  repute  for  the 
number  of  great  men  it  has  given  to  the  State.  Thus  it 
was,  under  a  law,  the  limitations  of  which  were  most  un- 
wise, the  governor  in  two  men,  while  obeying  the  law  in 
every  particular,  gave  to  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners 
one  acquainted  with  the  railroad  business,  a  civil  engineer 
and  a  lawyer.  The  result  has  justified  the  selections  of  the 
governor. 

When  he  selected  Mr.  Isaac  G.  Perry,  to  be  Capitol  com- 
missioner, he  gave  to  the  State  a  man  of  practical  knowl- 
edge and  extraordinary  efliciency.  The  Capitol,  the  work 
upon  which  had  become  a  by- word  and  a  reproach,  seemed 
to  take  a  leap  forward  at  once,  and  the  visitors  to  the  Capi- 
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tol  could  see  it  fairly  grow  under  his  hands.  M 
accomplished  in  a  few  months,  with  the  same  an 
money,  than  had  ever  been  known  before.  A  fact! 
publican  opposition  fearing  the  effect  of  this  refo: 
the  people,  undertook  to  counteract  its  effect  by  an 
torial  investigation,  the  results  of  which  were,  in  fac 
show  in  brighter  colors,  the  wonderful  work  accon 
and  the  committee  of  inTestigatioD  was  fairly  shai 
commending  the  labor  performed,  and  indorsing  the 
istration  of  this  department,  and  all  the  more  as  tl 
tious  opposition  had  interfered  with  the  progress  of  tl 
and  laid  an  additional  burden  of  $fiOO,000  at  least  i 
people,  while  robbing  1,200  laboring  men  of  six 
work. 

Of  a  like  character  was  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
B.  Andrews,  to  be  superintendent  of  public  buildinf 
also  was  an  eminently  characteristic  appointmenl 
more  than  anything  else,  upon  the  governor's  owi 
edge  of  the  fitness  of  the  man  for  the  place.  In  th 
all  other  cases,  the  result  has  justified  the  selection. 

And  with  all  this  liberality  of  thought  and  actio 
emor  Cleveland  never  wavered  in  his  Democracy, 
indeed,  only  illustrating  the  principles  of  Democra 
clearer  and  better  way  than  they  had  before  been  shi 
bis  address  before  the  Manhattan  Club  of  New  1 
the  occasion  of  a  reception  given  him  in  that  city, 

"Tou  who  lead,  and  those  who  follow,  should  a 
to  commend  to  the  people  in  this,  the  time  of  out 
tunity,  not  an  administration  alone,  but  a  party  wh 
appear  adequate  to  their  wants  and  useful  to  their  p 
The  time-honored  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  pi 
dear  to  me.  If  honestly  applied  in  their  purity  I  k 
afiairs  of  the  government  would  be  faithfully  and 
administered,  and  I  believe  that  all  the  wants  and  i 
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the  people  would  be  met.  They  have  survived  all  changes, 
and  good  and  patriotic  men  have  clung  to  them  through  all 
disasters  as  the  hope  of  political  salvation.  Let  us  hold 
them  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  let  us  not  forget  that  an  intelli- 
gent, reading,  thinking  people  will  look  to  the  party  which 
they  put  in  power  to  supply  all  their  various  needs  and 
wants,  and  the  party  which  keeps  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  time,  which  keeps  in  sight  its 
landmarks  and  yet  observes  those  things  which  are  in  ad- 
vance, and  which  will  continue  true  to  the  people  as  well  as 
to  its  traditions,  will  be  the  dominant  party  of  the  future." 

It  has  been  well  said  of  Grover  Cleveland  that  *'his  firm 
maintenance  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  Democracy — 
simplicity  of  personal  and  official  life  ;  ready  and  free  access 
for  the  people  ;  untiring  industry  and  vigilant  fidelity  in  the 
discharge  of  public  duty ;  rigid  economy  in  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  ;  strict  construction  of  the  powers  of  public 
servants  and  stem  enforcement  of  the  requirements  upon 
them ;  publicity  and  purity  of  official  action  ;  fearless  dis- 
charge of  duty  as  seen  by  himself,  and  inability  to  substitute 
the  suggestions  of  others,  not  elected  to  office,  for  the  judg- 
ment which  he  was  chosen  to  exercise,  stamp  him  as  a 
Democrat  in  principle,  vigorous,  courageous,  and  stalwart. 
But  in  the  exercise  of  this  just  preference  for  his  own  party, 
he  has  ever  been  regardful  of  the  truth  that  the  party  is 
most  useful,  most  prosperous,  and  most  harmonious,  which 
most  nearly  satisfies  the  wants  and  promotes  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  people." 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 


A  Humane  Execution. — The  Treatment  of  Coot 
Uie  Superintendent  of  Priiona. — ComroatatioQ 
dnct.— Governor  Clevelund'a  Exercise  of  the  Pi 
— A  Wise  Clemency. — Siatewent  of  Reasons. 

Reform  ia  the  matter  of  the  treatment  of 
one  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Govemor  Clcvel 
tration.  His  first  official  paper,  after  his  ii 
sage,  was  a  commimi cation  to  the  superinteni 
(an  official  appointed  by  his  predecessor) ,  i 
that  the  statutes  relating  to  the  infliction  of  co 
ment  must  be  observed  iu  spirit  as  well  as  ii 
commuaication  was  as  follows  : 

"State  of  New  York,  Executive  (. 
"AiBANY,  February  2 

"Hon.  Isaac  V.  Baker,  Jr.,  Superintei 
Prisons.  Dear  Sir :  I  deem  it  proper  to  ce 
tion  to  the  provisions  of  section  108  of  cha[ 
laws  of  1847,  which  prohibits  the  infliction 
any  convict  in  the  State  prisons,  by  the  keepe 
cept  in  self-defense  or  to  suppress  a  revolt  oi 
and  also  to  chapter  869  of  the  hkws  of  1869, 
punishment  commonly  known  as  the  showei 
or  yoke,  and  buck.  I  suppose  these  latter  fo 
ment  were  devised  to  take  the  place  of  the  bl 
by  the  law  of  1847. 

"Both  of  the  statutes  above  referred  to  seei 
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force,  and,  in  mj  opinion,  they  are  in  no  manner  affected  by 
the  constitutional  aptiendment  giving  the  superintendent  Hhe 
superintendence,  management  and  control  of  the  prisons,' 
nor  by  sections  1  and  5  of  chapter  107  of  the  laws  of  1877, 
providing  that  the  superintendent  shall  have  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  prisons  and  of  the  convicts  therein, 
and  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  government,  discipline, 
police,  contracts  and  fiscal  concerns  thereof,  and  that  he 
shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
and  punishment  of  the  convicts  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

'*I  especially  desire  to  avoid  any  injurious  interference 
with  the  maintenance  by  the  prison  authorities  of  efficient 
discipline ;  but  I  insist  that,  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
convicted  of  crime,  the  existing  statutes  of  the  State  on  that 
subject  should  be  observed. 

''Yours  respectfully, 

"Groveb  Clevelaxd." 

While  thus  insisting  that  brutal  punishments  must  be 
abolished  in  the  State  prisons.  Governor  Cleveland  also  in- 
stituted reforms  in  relation  to  the  commutation  of  sentences 
of  convicts  by  reason  of  good  conduct.  Under  the  statutes, 
a  prisoner  for  good  conduct  is  allowed  a  remission  or  com- 
mutation of  two  months  for  each  of  the  first  two  years,  four 
months  for  the  third  and  fourth,  and  five  months  for  each 
subsequent  year.  The  question  of  the  aggregating  of  sen- 
tences in  the  allowance  for  good  conduct  was  settled  in  the 
affirmative  early  in  the  administration  of  Governor  Cleve- 
land. The  governor  also  decided  that  all  prisoners  confined 
in  the  prisons  or  penitentiaries  having  an  aggregate  sentence 
of  one  year  or  over,  could  earn  commutation  whether  under 
conviction  of  felony  or  other  crimes  or  misdemeanors. 

In  his  second  year.  Gov.  Cleveland  pursued  this  reform 
to  a  very  important  conclusion.     Although  anticipating  the 
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course  of  the  narrative  of  his  official  life,  it  is  proper  to  in- 
troduce here  the  following  extract  from  Governor  Cleve- 
land's message  to  the  Legislature  of  1884  : 

*'0f  the  number  above  mentioned,  507  (the  15,000  men, 
women  and  children  confined  in  the  prisons,  houses  of  refuge, 
penitentiaries,  reformatories,  jails  and  protectories,)  were 
confined  in  the  State  reformatory  at  Elmira,  upon  convic- 
tion of  felonies.  Such  convicts  are  required  to  be  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  years.  No  term  of  impris- 
onment is  fixed  by  the  sentence,  but  they  cannot  be  detained 
longer  than  the  maximum  time  for  which  they  might  have 
been  sent  to  prison.  Within  this  limit  they  may  be  impris- 
oned until  discharged  by  the  rules  of  the  institution. 

''The  board  of  managers  may  transfer  'temporarily'  to 
either  of  the  State  prisons,  any  inmate  who,  subsequent  to 
his  committal  to  the  reformatory,  shall  be  shown  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  his  conviction,  more  than  thirty  years 
of  age,  or  to  have  been  previously  convicted  of  crime,  or  any 
apparently  incorrigible  prisoner  whose  presence  in  the  re- 
formatory appears  to  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  well 
being  of  the  institution.  If  afler  such  transfer  he  is  not  re- 
called by  the  managers,  he  must  remain  in  State  prison 
during  the  balance  of  the  longest  sentence  that  might  have 
originally  been  imposed  upon  him.  The  law  allowing  a  re- 
duction of  the  time  of  imprisonment  for  good  conduct  is  not 
applicable  to  his  case. 

"On  application  to  the  prison  at  Auburn,  I  learn  that 
since  the  reformatory  was  established,  and  up  to  the  sixth 
day  of  December,  1883,  seventy-five  persons  who  had  orig- 
inally been  sent  to  the  reformatory  were  transferred  under 
the  conditions  above  stated  to  the  Auburn  State  prison.  Of 
these,  fifteen  have  been  allowed  to  serve  in  prison  the  longest 
sentence  that  could  have  been  pronounced  for  their  crime  ; 
one  was  discharged  by  order  of  the  managers  of  the  reform- 
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atory ;  one  was  transferred  to  Clinton  prison  ;  four  were 
transferred  to  the  Asjlum  for  Insane  Criminals  (one  of  whom 
was  subsequently  returned  to  prison)  ;  two  died ;  one  was 
recalled  to  the  reformatory,  and  fifly-two  still  remained  in 
the  prison.  How  many  of  these  were  sent  to  the  State 
prison  by  the  managers  because,  in  their  view,  they  were 
'apparently  incorrigible  prisoners,  whose  presence  in  the  re- 
formatory appears  to  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  well 
being  of  the  institution,*  is  not  reported,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  large  proportion  were  consigned  to  prison  on  that  al- 
legation. The  prisoner  thus  transferred,  who  was  sentenced 
to  the  reformatory,  in  mercy,  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  a  sen- 
tence to  prison,  and  for  purposes  of  reform,  because  he  had 
maintained  theretofore  a  good  reputation  and  standing  in 
society,  may  meet  at  the  door  of  the  prison  his  accomplice 
in  the  crime  committed,  who  having  made  no  pretense  of 
character  or  respectability,  has  served  the  sentence  to  prison 
pronounced  upon  him  by  the  court.  The  worst  and  most 
hardened  criminals,  if  originally  sent  to  prison,  earn,  by 
good  conduct,  a  considerable  reduction  of  imprisonment,  but 
the  convict  from  the  reformatory  has  no  such  thing  to  hope 
or  strive  for.  In  my  opinion,  .there  should  be  no  power 
vested  in  the  board  of  managers  of  this  institution  to  send 
persons  committed  to  their  care  to  the  State  prisons ;  and  if 
convicts  are  sentenced  to  the  reformatory,  the  courts  should 
exercise  the  greatest  care  to  be  satisfied  that  they  are  prom- 
ising subjects  for  refonnatory  efforts,  and  fix  a  term  beyond 
which  they  cannot  be  confined.  A  release  before  the  time 
thus  fixed  might  well  be  offered  as  a  reward  for  improve- 
ment, reform  or  good  conduct. 

"The  law  in  relation  to  the  reduction  for  good  behavior 
of  the  terms  of  convicts  in  State  prison  should  be  made  more 
plain  and  definite,  and  the  power  of  the  prison  authorities 
to  refuse  such  reduction  be  more  exactly  defined." 
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Following  this  message  by  a  few  months,  Governor  Cleve- 
land ordered  the  discharge  of  six  prisoners  known  as  ^'Re- 
formatory transfers,"  adjudging  them  to  be  entitled  under 
the  statutes  to  commutation  for  good  conduct ;  and  in  per- 
forming this  act  of  justice  and  clemency  he  stated  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

''These  convicts  having  been  originally  sentenced  to  the 
New  York  State  reformatory,  no  limit  was  fixed  by  the 
courts  to  the  term  of  their  imprisonment.  But  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  relating  to  this  institution,  such  con- 
victs may  be  discharged  by  the  managers,  under  certain  con- 
ditions ;  and,  in  case  the  discretion  thus  vested  in  the  man- 
agers is  not  exercised,  convicts  committed  to  the  reforma- 
tory may  be  imprisoned  therein  for  the  longest  term  pro- 
vided by  law  as  a  punishment  for  the  offense  of  which  they 
were  convicted. 

"Of  course,  the  intention  of  the  law  was  that  persons 
convicted  of  crime,  whose  youth,  or  freedom  from  criminal 
habits  and  associations,  gave  promise  of  reformation,  should 
not  be  classed  and  kept  with  old  and  hardened  criminals, 
but  should  be  conunitted  to  the  reformatory,  where  they 
might  receive  instruction  and  encouragement,  and  that  their 
discharge  within  the  limit  which  the  law  had  fixed  for  their 
crime  should  be  dependent  upon  the  progress  they  made  to- 
wards reformation. 

"But  it  is  also  provided  that  the  managers  of  this  institu- 
tion may,  in  certain  cases,  transfer  prisoners  to  a  State 
prison,  where,  unless  they  are  recalled  to  the  reformatory, 
they  are  kept  the  balance  of  the  longest  term  for  which  they 
might  have  been  sentenced  to  prison. 

"This  I  consider  entirely  wrong.  If  a  convict  is  to  be 
confined  in  a  State  prison,  the  criminal  courts  should  fix  his 
term ;  and  the  discretion  which  may  be,  in  such  cases,  exer- 
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cised  by  the  courts,  should  not  be  abridged  nor  vested  in  the 
managers  of  the  reformatory. 

^'And,  to  add  to  this  injustice  and  this  anomalous  method 
of  administering  the  criminal  law,  it  has  thus  far  been  held, 
I  believe,  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  relating  to  reduc- 
tion of  a  prisoner's  term  for  good  conduct,  does  not  apply  to 
such  convicts  as  are  transferred  from  the  reformatory  to  the 
prisons. 

"The  result  is  that  an  old  offender,  of  previous  bad  char- 
acter, is  frequently  sent  to  prison  by  the  court  for  a  term 
much  less  than  the  longest  time  allowed  by  law,  and  through 
good  conduct  in  prison,  can  earn  considerable  commutation 
of  his  sentence  ;  while  a  young  man,  convicted  of  his  first 
offense,  with  good  character  and  respectiable  surroundings, 
sent  by  the  court  to  the  reformatory  for  imprisonment  and 
reform,  may  be  doomed  by  the  managers  of  this  institution 
to  finish  the  longest  term  which  his  offense  permits,  in  the 
State  prison,  with  no  commutation  for  the  most  exemplary 
conduct. 

"The  least  that  should  be  done  for  convicts  transferred 
under  the  present  law  from  the  reformatory  to  prison  is 
to  allow  them  for  good  conduct  in  prison  the  same  conmin- 
tation  on  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  they  might 
be  confined,  dating  from  the  day  of  their  transfer,  that  they 
would  be  entitled  to  if  that  was  the  beginning  of  an  original 
sentence  to  prison.  I  think  the  statute  in  relation  to  com- 
mutations for  good  conduct  in  prison  permits  this.  If  it 
does  not  it  ought  to,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  have  the  power, 
in  any  event,  to  rectify  such  wrongs,  by  the  interposition  of 
a  special  commutation. 

"The  conduct  of  the  six  convicts  above  mentioned  so 
transferred  from  the  New  York  State  reformatory  to 
Auburn  prison  is  reported  by  the  warden  of  the  latter  insti* 
tution  to  be  good. 
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^^ Making  the  deductions  from  their  terms,  which  I  believe 
them  to  have  earned,  all  are  now  entitled  to  be  discharged  ex- 
cept two,  whose  terms,  under  the  rule  adopted,  will  respect- 
ively expire  on  the  sixth  and  eighth  days  of  the  present  month. 

^'I  cannot  now  do  what  I  regard  full  justice  to  all  these 
convicts,  but  I  have  determined  to  approximate  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  by  commuting  their  terms  to  the  eighth  day  of 
March,  1884,  which  is  probably  as  early  as  the  necessary 
documents  can  be  perfected  and  forwarded." 

In  the  matter  of  pardons,  Grovernor  Cleveland  made  a 
judicious  and  careful  use  of  the  power  vested  in  him  as 
executive.  He  established  the  practice  of  sending  in  with 
each  pardon,  at  the  time  of  granting  it,  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  governing  him  in  granting  the  same  ;  and  this,  by 
making  each  act  more  prominent,  produced  the  impression 
that  an  unusual  number  of  pardons  were  granted.  The  fact, 
however,  is  that  the  percentage  of  pardons  to  applications 
has  been  less  in  Governor  Cleveland's  administration  than  in 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  office. 

These  statements  of  the  grounds  of  pardon  are  very  inter- 
esting. Among  them  is  that  of  the  pardon  of  a  man  sen- 
tenced for  six  months  for  assault  on  his  wife. 

The  governor  says:  "This  man  had  been  imprisoned 
more  than  three  months.  He  had  a  family  dependent  upon 
his  earnings  for  support,  and  his  wife  begged  for  his  release 
so  that  she  and  her  children  might  be  provided  for  during 
the  coming  winter.  The  justice  who  sentenced  him  recom- 
mended his  pardon  and  expressed  the  belief  that  if  released 
he  would  not  repeat  acts  of  violence.  Out  of  consideration 
for  his  family  and  to  relieve  the  public  of  their  support,  and 
in  the  belief  that  the  imprisonment  already  suffered  by  him 
was  sufficient  to  insure  his  better  conduct  in  the  future,  I 
determined  to  grant  him  the  pardon  applied  for." 
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Another,  for  burglary  in  the  third  degree,  was  pardoned 
for  these  reasons :  ^  ^That  it  satisfactorily  appeared  that 
the  prisoner  had  previous  to  this  arrest  for  the  offense 
charged,  borne  a  good  character,  had  been  a  hard-working 
mechanic,  and  had  faithfully  cared  for  his  family  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  That  at  the  time  of  the  conmiission  of  the 
offense  he  had  been  out  of  employment  a  considerable  time, 
and  that  bis  wife  and  children  were  actually  in  a  destitute 
condition.  That  the  property  of  the  complainant  was  re- 
stored by  the  prisoner.  Executive  clemency  was  strongly 
recommended  by  the  district  attorney  who  prosecuted  the 
case  for  the  people  and  by  the  judge  who  presided  at  the 
trial." 

Many  of  the  pardons  of  Governor  Cleveland  were  granted 
because  the  prisoner  had  but  a  few  days  to  live ;  others,  be- 
cause, on  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  sentence  of  the 
court  was  excessive.  In  all,  there  is  seen  the  result  of 
careful  and  conscientious  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernor. In  conversation  with  the  writer,  one  of  the  leading 
Republicans  of  Buffalo  remarked  concerning  this  feature  of 
Governor  Cleveland's  administration : 

*'The  governor  gives  just  as  mach  time  and  care  to  the 
examination  of  the  papers  in  an  application  for  pardon  as  if 
he  were  a  lawyer  who  was  paid  a  $50,000  fee  for  the 
work." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

End  of  Governor  Cleveland's  First  Year  of  Administration. — ^Pro- 
tecting the  Ballot. — ^His  Second  Annual  Message. — ^A  Remark- 
ably Strong  Document. — Taxes  and  Taxation. — Supervision  of 
Banks  and  Insurance  Companies. — The  Charitable  Institutions. 
— Civil  Service  Reform. — ^The  Railroad  Commission. — ^Review 
of  the  Reform  Acts  of  the  Year. 

By  his  able  and  conscientious  performance  of  the  daties 
of  his  office,  Governor  Cleveland  won  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  New  York,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
first  year  in  the  executive  chair  he  had  established  every 
claim  that  his  friends  had  made  in  his  behalf  as  a  reform 
governor.  His  affirmative  acts,  no  less  than  his  vetoes, 
were  eminently  judicious,  and  his  administration  stood  firm- 
ly and  strongly  committed  to  honest,  impartial  government. 

As  the  time  for  the  November  election  approached,  some 
anxiety  was  felt  and  expressed  concerning  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  the  election  laws  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing, 
so  far  as  his  authority  permitted,  the  protection  of  the  bal- 
lot, Governor  Cleveland  issued  the  following  proclamation, 
being  his  last  official  paper  for  the  year  1883  : 

"The  constitution  of  the  State  directs  that  the  governor 
^shall  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.' 

"An  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  executive,  asking  that 
the  laws  relating  to  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections  be 
enforced.  All  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  nothing  more 
important  in  our  form  of  government  than  that  the  will  of 
the  people,  which  is  absolutely  the  foundation  upon  which 
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our  institutions  rest,  should  be  fairlj  expressed  and  honestly 
regarded.  Without  this  our  system  is  a  sham  and  a  con- 
trivance, which  it  is  brazen  effrontery  to  call  a  Republican 
form  of  government. 

*'A11  this  is  recognized,  in  theory,  by  provisions  in  the 
constitution  of  our  State,  and  by  stringent  penal  enactments 
aimed  at  the  use  of  money  and  other  corrupt  means  to  un- 
lawfully influence  the  suffrages  of  the  people  and  to  thwart 
their  will.  And  yet  I  am  convinced  that  a  disregard  of 
those  enactments  is  frequent,  and  in  many  cases  shameless- 
ly open  and  impudent. 

"I,  therefore,  call  upon  all  district  attorneys  within  this 
State,  and  all  sheriffs  and  peace  officers,  and  others  having 
in  charge  the  execution  of  the  laws,  to  exercise  the  utmost 
diligence  in  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  violations  of 
the  statutes  referred  to,  and  they  are  admonished  that 
neglect  of  duty  in  this  regard  will  be  promptly  dealt  with. 

"And  I  request  that  i^U  good  citizens,  in  the  performance 
of  a  plain  duty,  for  the  protection  of  free  institutions  and  in 
their  own  interests,  report  to  the  proper  auUiorities  the  com- 
mission of  any  offense  against  the  statutes  passed  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  ballot. 

"Done  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  this  second 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
[l.s.]  sand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

"Grover  Clevelaito. 
"By  the  Governor : 

"Daniel  S.  Lamont,  Private  Secretary." 

In  his  year  of  service,  Governor  Cleveland  studied  care- 
fully and  assiduously  the  details  of  the  business  of  the  State, 
and  in  his  second  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  he  was 
able,  from  his  experience  and  observation,  to  present  in 
more  thoroughly  developed  form  his  views  upon  State  policy 
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and  administration.     This  message  was  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment in  many  respects,  and  its  importance  warrants  the  re- 
production of  its  chief  features  in  this  place. 
The  governor  opened  his  message  as  follows : 

**State  of  New  York,  Executive  Chamber, 
"Albany,  January  1,  1884. 

**To  the  Legislature:  In  transmitting  a  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  State,  and  recommending  -such  matters  for 
legislative  action  as  are  deemed  expedient,  I  believe  it  to  be 
entirely  proper  at  the  outset,  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  State  in  every  direction, 
and  the  needs  of  the  people,  call  for  patient  and  intelligent 
action  on  the  part  of  their  representative  in  the  Legislature. 
Every  one  who  has  assumed  any  share  of  responsibility  in 
this  branch  of  the  government  should  enter  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  ^lly  appreciating  his  trust,  and  with 
an  unwavering  determination  to  faithfully  serve  the  State. 

"It  is  suggested  that  frequent  and  unnecessary  recesses, 
taken  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  not  only  result 
in  a  great  waste  of  time,  but  by  interruption  of  thought  and 
effort,  tend  to  loose,  careless  and  ill-advised  legislative 
action. 

"Another  evil  which  has  a  most  pernicious  influence  on 
legislation,  is  the  introduction  and  consideration  of  bills 
purely  local  in  their  character,  affecting  only  special  inter- 
ests, and  which  ought  not  upon  any  pretext  to  be  permitted 
to  incumber  the  statutes  of  the  State.  Every  consideration 
of  expediency,  as  well  as  the  language  and  evident  intent  of 
the  constitution,  dictate  the  exclusion  of  such  matters  from 
legislative  consideration.  The  powers  of  boards  of  super- 
visors and  other  local  authorities  have  been  enlarged,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  permitting  them  to  deal  intelligently 
and  properly  with  such  subjects.  But  notwithstanding  this,  ^ 
bills  are  introduced  authorizing  the  building  and  repairing 
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of  bridges  and  highways,  the  erection  of  engine  houses  and 
soldiers'  monuments,  the  establishment  of  libraries,  the  reg- 
ulation or  purchase  of  cemeteries,  and  other  things  of  a  like 
nature.  In  many  cases  no  better  excuse  exists  for  the  pres- 
entation of  such  bills  than  the  dignity  and  force  which  is 
supposed  to  be  gained  for  their  object  by  legal  enactment, 
the  saving  of  expense  and  trouble  to  those  interested  in 
their  purposes,  and  the  local  notoriety  and  popularity  sought 
by  the  legislators  having  them  in  charge.  Their  considera- 
ation  retards  the  business  of  the  session  and  occupies  time 
which  should  be  devoted  to  better  purposes.  '  And  this  is 
not  the  worst  result  that  may  follow  in  their  train.  Such 
measures,  there  is  ground  to  suspect,  are  frequently  made 
the  means  of  securing,  by  a  promise  of  aid  in  their  passage, 
the  votes  of  those  who  introduce  them,  in  favor  of  other  and 
more  vicious  legislation. 

"The  crowding  of  a  large  amount  of  business  into  the 
closing  hours  of  the  session,  gives  opportunity  in  the  haste 
and  confusion  which  ensue,  for  the  passage  of  bad  and 
improvident  laws,  perhaps  to  the  exclusion  of  measures  of 
importance  and  value." 

After  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  State  finances,  the 
governor  considered  the  subject  of  the  taxes  and  taxation, 
saying : 

''Basing  the  estimates  for  the  support  of  government  on 
the  cost  of  the  present  year,  it  is  evident  that  a  generous  ap- 
propriation can  be  made  for  continuing  work  on  the  new 
Capitol,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  increased  valuation  and 
the  lessening  of  the  canal  tax,  an  extraordinary  reduction 
in  the  tax  rate  can  still  be  made  for  the  coming  year.  In 
fact,  the  observance  of  due  care  in  the  appropriation  of  pub- 
lic funds  by  the  present  Legislature,  and  the  exercise  of  such 
economy  as  sound  public  policy  dictates,  will  reduce  the  tax 
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levy  for  the  coming  year  to  a  point  which  has  not  been 
reached  in  twenty-five  years,  and  effect  a  reduction  of  more 
than  three  millions  of  dollars  from  the  amount  raised  by 
direct  taxation  last  year. 

^'The  subject  of  taxation  still  remains  a  vexed  question  ; 
and  the  injustice  and  discrimination  apparent  in  our  laws  on 
this  subject,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  their  execution,  call 
loudly  for  relief.  There  is  no  object  so  worthy  of  the  care 
and  attention  of  the  Legislature  as  this.  Strict  economy  in 
the  management  of  State  affairs,  by  their  agents,  should 
furnish  the  people  a  good  government  at  the  least  possible 
cost.  This  is  common  honesty.  But  to  see  to  it  that  this 
cost  is  fairly  and  justly  distributed,  and  the  burden  equally 
borne  by  those  who  have  no  peaceful  redress  if  the  State  is 
unjust,  is  the  best  attribute  of  sovereignty  and  the  highest 
duty  to  the  citizen.  The  recognition  of  this  duty  character- 
izes a  beneficent  government ;  but  its  repudiation  marks  the 
oppression  of  tyrannical  power.  The  taxpayer  need  not 
wait  till  his  burden  is  greater  than  he  can  bear  for  just  cause 
of  complaint.  However  small  his  tax,  he  may  reascmably 
protest,  if  it  represents  more  than  his  share  of  the  piblic 
burden,  and  the  State  neglects  all  effort  to  apply  a  remedy. 

"The  tendency  of  our  prosperity  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
accumulation  of  immense  fortunes,  largely  invested  in  per- 
sonal property  ;  and  yet  its  aggregate  valuation,  as  fixed  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation,  is  constantly  decreased,  while  that 
of  real  estate  is  increased.  For  the  year  1882,  the  valua- 
tion of  personal  property  subject  to  taxation  was  determined 
at  $351,021,189,  and  real  estate  at  $2,432,661,379.  In 
1883  the  assessed  valuation  of  personal  property  was  fixed 
at  $315,039,085,  and  real  estate  at  $2,557,218,240. 

"The  present  law  permits  in  the  case  of  personal  property, 
the  indebtedness  of  its  possessor  to  be  deducted  from  its 
value,  and  allows  no  such  deduction  in  favor  of  real  estate, 
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though  it  be  represented  by  a  mortgage  which  is  a  specific 
lien  upon  such  real  estate.  Personal  property,  in  need  more 
than  any  other  of  the  protection  of  the  government,  when 
discovered,  escapes  taxation  to  the  extent  of  its  owner's  in- 
debtedness, though  such  indebtedness  is  based  upon  the  or- 
dinary credit  in  the  transaction  of  business  or  is  fictitious, 
and  manufactured  for  the  temporary  purpose  of  evading  tax- 
ation. But  real  property,  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be 
concealed,  is,  in  contemplation  of  the  law,  taxed  according 
to  its  full  valuation,  though  the  incumbrance  upon  it  easilj 
divests  the  owner  of  his  title,  though  the  interest  and  per- 
haps part  of  the  principal  must,  as  well  as  the  tax,  annually 
be  met,  and  though  if  sold  the  amount  due  upon  this  lien 
must  always  be  deducted  from  any  sum  agreed  upon  as  the 
,   price  of  the  land. 

^^This  statement  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  deduction 
of  the  amount  of  any  incumbrance  upon  real  estate  from  its 
valuation  for  the  purpose  of  taxation ;  but  it  does  suggest 
that  both  real  and  personal  property  should  be  placed  upon 
the  same  footing,  by  abolishing,  in  all  cases,  any  deduction 
for  dfbts.  This  amendment,  with  some  others,  regulating 
the  manner  in  which  local  assessors  should  perform  their 
duties,  would  do  much  towards  ridding  our  present  system 
of  its  imperfections. 

^  ^If  measures  more  r&dical  in  their  nature,  having  for 
their  object  the  exaction  of  taxes  which  are  justly  due, 
should  be  deemed  wise,  I  hope  their  passage  will  not  be 
prevented  under  the  specious  pretext  that  the  means  pro- 
posed are  inquisitorial  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions. The  object  is  to  preserve  the  honor  of  the  State 
in  its  dealings  with  the  citizen,  to  prevent  the  rich,  by 
shirking  taxation,  from  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  poor, 
and  to  relieve  the  land-holder  from  unjust  discrimination. 
The  spirit  of  our  institutions  dictates  that  this  endeavor 
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should  be  pursued,  in  a  manner  free  from  all  demagogism, 
but  with  the  determination  to  use  every  necessary  means  to 
accomplish  the  result." 

The  governor  renewed  his  criticism  of  the  year  before 
relating  to  the  State  supervision  of  banks,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  more  frequent  examinations.  Then,  passing 
to  the  subject  of  insurance,  he  noted  some  of  the  reforms 
effected  during  the  year : 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  passed  April  2,  1883, 
to  regulate  the  formation  and  conduct  of  co-operative  insur- 
ance associations,  by  placing  them  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  insurance  department,  thirteen  of  such  associa- 
tions have  been  incorporated,  and  five  organized  in  other 
States  have  been  admitted  to  transact  business  in  this  State. 
By  the  operation  of  the  new  law  the  standard  of  this  class 
of  insurance  has  been  materiaUy  elevated.  A  number  of 
fraudulent  and  mismanaged  societies  have  been  driven  from 
business,  and  those  honestly  and  prudently  conducted  have 
acquired  a  better  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  -community. 

^^A  remarkable  saving  in  expense  has  been  effected  in 
this  department  during  the  past  year  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration. On  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  1883,  there 
were  thirty  clerks  employed  in  the  department,  whose 
annual  salaries  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $48,650, 
together  with  an  attorney  at  a  salary  of  $4,000,  while  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30th,  there  were  but 
seventeen  clerks  employed,  at  an  aggregate  annual  expense 
of  $28,150,  and  the  services  of  the  attorney  had  been  dis- 
pensed with  as  unnecessary.  The  superintendent  feels 
confident  of  his  ability  to  still  further  reduce  these  expenses 
without,  in  any  manner,  diminishing  the  efficiency  of  the 
department.  As  a  result  of  this  reduction,  the  fire,  marine 
and  life  insumnce  companies,  and  the  co-operative  societies 
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organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  have  been  notified 
that  no  fees,  taxes  or  dues  will  be  imposed  upon  them  this 
year  by  the  department,  the  statutory  fees  collected  firom  the 
companies  of  other  States  and  countries  being  sufficient  for 
its  maintenance/' 

The  remarks  of  the  governor  upon  the  prisons  and  re- 
formatory institutions  of  the  State  have  been  given  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  and  will  not  be  here  repeated.  His  ob- 
servations upon  the  State  charities  are  interesting,  as  show- 
ing his  clear-sightedness,  in  the  matter  of  economical  reform, 
as  well  as  his  humanity.     He  said : 

^^Some  attention  given  to  the  system  of  supervision  of  the 
charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  State  con- 
vinces me  that  it  might  be  much  improved. 

''The  State  board  of  charities  is  vested  with  the  power  of 
visitation  and  examination,  and  is  required  to  report  the 
condition  of  the  institutions  visited,  which  include  all  the 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions  in  the  State. 

''The  State  commissioner  in  lunacy  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  examine  into  and  report  annually  to  the  Legisla- 
ture the  condition  of  the  insane  and  idiotic  in  the  State,  and 
the  management  and  conduct  of  the  asylums  and  institutions 
for  their  care  and  treatment. 

"The  boards  of  trustees  or  managers  of  all  the  charita- 
ble and  correctional  institutions  have  generally  the  control 
of  their  business  and  internal  management. 

"The  superintendents  hold  their  positions  under  the 
boards  of  trustees,  and  are  supposed  to  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  the  care  of  tlie  inmates  of  the  institutions. 

"The  board  of  charities  is  composed  of  most  estimable 
men  and  women  who  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services,  but  devote  all  the  time  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties  that  can  reasonably  be  expected,  and  their  labors  are 
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undeniably  valuable.  Their  powers  are  advisory  in  their 
nature,  and  their  recommendations  are  often  unheeded. 

^^The  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  commissioner  in 
lunacy,  so  far  as  the  institutions  for  the  insane  and  idiotic 
are  concerned,  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  board 
of  charities  ;  and  unfortunate  questions  have  arisen  from 
this  condition. 

^'The  visitations  of  the  board  of  charities,  as  well  as  the 
commissioner  in  lunacy,  are  necessarily  in&equent,  and  the 
information  they  gain  of  the  actual  management  of  the  in- 
stitutions quite  general  and  imperfect. 

"The  local  boards  of  trustees  gratuitously  perform  the 
duties  they  have  assumed,  and  while  not  unfaithful,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  devote  time  very  constantly  to  the  details 
of  management.  They  very  naturally  gain  much  of  their 
information  from  the  statements  of  the  superintendent  in 
charge. 

"A  recent  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  managers 
of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge,  where  delinquent  boys 
and  girls  are  sent  for  reform  and  instruction,  satisfied  the 
committee  that  for  months  the  by-laws  and  regulations  of 
the  institution,  relating  to  the  punishment  of  inmates,  had 
been  violated ;  that  the  boys  there  confined  had  been  beaten, 
abused  and  assaulted  in  the  most  outrageous  manner,  by  the 
attendants  and  subordinates  in  charge,  and  the  funds  of  the 
institution  had  not  been  sufficiently  protected. 

"It  is  assumed  that  neither  the  board  of  charities  nor  the 
local  board  of  trustees  had  any  knowledge  of  these  things 
until  they  were  exposed  by  the  investigation  ;  and  the  super- 
intendent testified  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  in- 
stances of  cruelty  established  by  the  testimony.  A  system 
which  permits  this  condition  of  things  is  evidently  defective. 

"The  time  will  never  come  when  the  humane  sentiment 
of  the  people  will  approve  the  cruel  treatment  or  the  neglect 
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of  the  unfortunate  or  even  criminal  inmates  of  these  insti- 
tutions ;  and  their  usefulness  depends  upon  giving  no  occa- 
sion for  the  growth  of  a  suspicious  and  unreasoning  belief 
that  their  benevolent  purposes  are  lost  or  perverted.  That 
system  of  management  is,  therefore,  manifestly  best  which 
most  nearly  satisfies  the  public  that  it  is  conducted  with  due 
regard  to  justice  and.  forbearance. 

''Another  and  a  more  practical  consideration  is  involved 
in  this  question.  The  State  annually  appropriates  firom 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  institutions ;  and  those  connected  with  the 
making  or  administration  of  the  laws,  owe,  as  a  duty  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State,  their  best  efforts  to  guard  the  expen- 
diture of  the  money  thus  appropriated  against  extravagance, 
and  insure  its  advantageous  application  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

''An  examination  of  some  of  the  expenditures  of  these 
institutions  and  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  their  inmates, 
establishes  the  fact  that  their  business  management  is  seri- 
ously at  fault. 

"A  report  made  to  the  comptroller  by  the  agent  ap- 
pointed in  1878,  to  exsunine  their  financial  affairs  and  busi- 
ness administration,  contains  much  valuable  and  startling 
information.  By  this  report  it  appears  that  our  State 
institutions  compare  very  unfavorably  in  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  with  those  of  other  states  and  countries.  Ck)n- 
fined  to  our  own  State,  the  result  of  the  inquiry  in  this 
respect  is  no  less  striking.  There  is  reported  quite  an  im- 
portant variation  in  the  prices  paid  for  the  same  kind  of 
supplies,  and  a  great  difference  in  the  expense  of  supporting 
their  inmates.  The  cost  of  provisions  and  supplies  is  given 
for  the  support  of  each  inmate  in  the  year  1877,  in  twenty 
different  lunatic  asylums,  three  of  which  are  located  in  this 
State  and  seventeen  in  other  states  and  provinces.     Of  the 
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seyenteen  the  annual  cost  per  capita  in  six  institutions  was 
between  $50.00  and  $60.00 ;  in  two  between  $60.00  and 
$70.00;  in  seven  between  $70.00  and  $80.00;  in  one 
$81.87,  and  in  one  $101.74.  In  the  three  New  York  institu- 
tions this  cost  is  reported  at  $105.88,  $140.78  and  $157.22. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  New  York  asylums  are  not  only 
much  more  expensive  than  the  others,  but  that  among 
themselves  there  is  a  difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  rate  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

^^The  last  report  of  the  State  board  of  charities  contains 
a  statement  of  the  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the 
inmates  in  several  of  our  State  institutions,  which  shows  a 
variation  scarcely  less  marked. 

'^I  cannot  but  believe  that  much  that  is  defective  and 
expensive  in  the  present  management  of  these  institutions  is 
attributable  to  divided  responsibility  and  consequent  loose 
and  unbusiness-like  methods.  I  fear  that  too  much  of  the 
time  of  superintendents,  which  should  be  devoted  to  the 
actual  care  and  watch  of  those  put  in  their  charge,  is  spent 
in  other  occupations,  which,  though  not  necessarily  foreign 
to  the  interests  of  the  institutions,  should  not  be  included 
among  their  duties. 

"At  every  session  of  the  Legislature,  not  only  the  super- 
intendent, but  delegations  from  the  local  boards  of  manag- 
ers, appear  before  the  committees  having  the  subject  of 
appropriations  in  charge,  asking  for  money  to  maintain  their 
institutions,  which,  if  needed,  they  should  receive  without 
importunity.  Appropriations  are  made  for  all  manner  of 
enlargements,  repairs,  alterations  and  improvements,  many 
of  which  are  disapproved  after  executive  examination, 
which  is  unavoidably  imperfect  and  may  lead  to  injustice. 

"A  suspicion  may  well  be  entertained  that  in  the  locali- 
ties where  these  institutions  are  situate  the  privilege  of  fur- 
nishing the  supplies  and  materials  is  granted  from  motives 
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of  friendliness  or  a  desire  to  patronize  home  trade,  resulting 
in  bargains  disadvantageous  to  the  institutions  and  the 
State. 

'^In  seeking  to  better  the  condition  of  affairs,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  reminded  of  the  experience  of  the  State  in  relation 
to  prison  management.  During  the  year  ending  the  thirtieth 
day  of  September,  1876,  there  was  paid  from  the  treasury 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  institutions,  above  their  earn- 
ings, the  sum  of  $704,379.85.  Bj  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  adopted  in  November  of  that  year  the  superin- 
tendence, management  and  control  of  the  State  prisons  wer6 
vested  in  a  superintendent,  who  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  dutiefs  in  February,  18 78.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  Sep- 
tember following,  or  in  less  than  nine  months,  under  the 
new  management  the  deficiency  of  expenditure  was  reduced 
to  $369 , 688 . 08 .  This  deficiency  steadily  decreased  until  the 
thirtieth  of  September,  1881,  when  a  surplus  of  $564.35  was 
reported,  which  has  annually  increased  until  at  the  close  of 
the  last  year  it  reached  $9,106.23. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  similarly  favor- 
able results  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  a  like 
system  to  the  control  and  management  of  the  business  affairs 
of  our  charitable  institutions.  It  accords  with  the  plan 
adopted  where  large  private  interests  are  involved ;  it  has 
the  advantage  of  concentrated  responsibility ;  the  Legisla- 
ture and  executive  should,  under  such  a  system,  be  satis- 
factorily informed  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  different  institu- 
tions and  the  necessary  appropriations  should  be  cheerfully 
made  ;  the  time  of  the  superintendents  could  be  devoted  to 
their  legitimate  and  proper  duties ;  the  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  abuses  and  neglect  could  be  reasonably  exacted ; 
a  very  large  saving  should  be  effected  in  the  wholesale 
purchase  of  supplies  of  uniform  grade,  for  all  the  institu- 
tions, and  the  advantages  consequent  upon  a  correct  appli- 
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cation  of  business  methods  would  be  secured  to  the  people 
of  the  State. 

"The  change  suggested  contemplates  the  employment  of 
a  fit  person  vested  with  the  supervision  and  control  of  these 
institutions,  to  whom  a  fair  salary  should  be  paid,  and  who 
should  have  no  other  business.  He  should  absolutely  be  re- 
quired to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

"The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  earnestly  called  to 
this  subject,  in  the  hope  that  a  better  system  may  be  adopt- 
ed, with  such  careful  consideration  of  detail  and  the  neces- 
sary change  in  present  laws  as  will  secure  the  inauguration 
of  a  plan  which  shall  be  simple,  efficient  and  well  perfected." 

In  his  first  message,  the  governor  had  directed  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  quarantine  and  health  department, 
and  he  asrain  presented  certain  features  which  seemed  to 
him  to  render  reform  necessary: 

"In  July,  1881,  the  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate and  ascertain  the  emolument^!  and  to  examine  into 
the  administration  of  the  health  officer  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  with  a  view  of  making  the  quarantine  department 
self  sustaining,  and  framing  such  laws  as  may  be  in  the 
public  interest.  The  committee,  after  making  quite  a 
thorough  examination  and  taking  a  great  deal  of  testimony, 
submitted  a  report  in  which  they  express  the  opinion  that 
the  gross  net  income  of  the  health  officer  could  not  average 
less  than  $40,000  per  annum,  and  might,  in  favorable  years, 
reach  as  high  as  $60,000  or  more,  and  that  they  were 
sufficient  to  pay  all  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  quarantine 
establishment  afler  paying  the  health  officer  a  liberal  salary. 

"Another  fact  appears  in  the  evidence  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee, which  is  not  referred  to  in  their  report.  The  pres- 
ent incumbent  of  the  health  office  testified  that,  in  the  year 
1880,  he  paid  between  $9,000  and  $10,000  as  a  voluntary 
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contribution  to  the  party  of  which  he  was  a  member,  for 
political  purposes. 

"When,  in  addition  to  the  facts  above  presented,  the 
Legislature  is  reminded  that  notwithstanding  the  amount  so 
collected,  appropriations  are  annually  made  from  the  State 
treasury  for  the  support  of  the  quarantine  depcurtment,  the 
need  of  legislation  on  this  subject  will,  I  hope,  be  recognized. 

'^It  may  be  that,  upon  consideration,  the  fees  which  are 
now  legitimately  charged  for  services  performed  in  this  de- 
partment will  not  be  found  unduly  burdensome,  though  some 
vessels  now  subjected  to  their  payment  might  be  relieved ; 
but  all  fees  and  charges  resting,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
officer,  or  exacted  without  authority,  should  be  definitely 
fixed  by  law  or  prohibited. 

"In  my  judgment  the  health  officer  should  be  attached  to 
the  quarantine  establishment  and  be  paid  a  fair  salary , which, 
as  well  as  the  salaries  of  the  other  parties  in  charge  of  the 
department,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  buildings  and 
property  of  the  State  used  in  connection  therewith,  should 
be  met  by  fees  and  charges  collected  for  services  performed, 
which  fees  and  charges  should  be  fixed  at  no  higher  rate 
than  is  necessary  to  meet  such  expenses. 

"The  inauguration  of  such  a  system,  it  is  believed,  would 
insure  an  efficient  administration  in  this  important  depart- 
ment, relieve  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  from  present  bur- 
dens, and  subserve  the  interests  of  the  commerce  of  the 
port." 

In  yet  another  depai*tment  he  presented  a  demand  for  re- 
form : 

"In  my  last  annual  message  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  fees  then  collected  by  the 
harbor-masters  at  the  port  of  New  York  had  been  declared 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  illegal,  and 
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that  such  fees  were  notwithstandiDg  still  collected  under  the 
guise  of  voluntary  payments  made  for  the  services  of  those 
officers.  It  was  also  suggested  that  such  services  might  be 
intrusted  to  the  department  of  docks  in  connection  with  its 
other  work,  and  thus  the  commerce  of  the  port  be  relieved 
from  any  charge  for  the  same.  This  suggestion  was  not 
adopted,  but  a  law  was  passed  allowing  the  governor  to  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a 
captain  of  the  port  and  eleven  harbor-masters,  and  abolish- 
ing those  offices  as  they  previously  existed.  The  captain 
of  the  port,  under  the  new  law,  was  to  receive  a  salary  of 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars,  besides  certain  expenses,  and 
the  harbor-masters  were  to  receive  a  salary  of  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  each,  to  be  paid  from  the  State  treasury. 

^^It  was  claimed  that  the  office  of  harbor-master  was 
necessary,  and  that  the  department  of  docks  should  not  be 
invested  with  their  duties.  Though  the  argument  in  its 
favor  did  not  appear  conclusive,  and  though  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  these  officials  by  the  State  seemed  very 
objectionable,  the  bill  was  approved  because  it  seemed  to  be 
the  only  attainable  method  to  relieve  the  State  from  com- 
plicity in  the  blackmailing  and  extortionate  methods  of  the 
prevailing  system. 

''An  effi)rt  to  execute  this  law  failed  through  the  refusal 
of  the  Senate  to  act  upon  the  nominations  made  to  the  offices 
which  were  created.  I  am  now  entirely  satisfied  that  the 
department  of  docks  can  well  perform  the  duties  heretofore 
devolved  upon  harbor-masters  without  expense  to  the  State, 
and  with  little,  if  any,  additional  cost  to  the  city  of  New 
York. 

''It  appears  from  statements  made  to  me  that  this  service 
has  been  assumed  by  this  department  and  substantially  per- 
formed under  its  direction  during  the  past  season. 

"I  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  law  remaining  unexe- 
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cuted,  being  chapter  357  of  the  laws  of  1883,  and  all  other 
laws  by  which  the  office  of  harbor-master  was  created  or 
is  in  anj  manner  recognized,  and  the  transfer  of  the  duties 
heretofore  performed  bj  harbor-masters  to  the  department 
of  docks." 

During  the  year  Governor  Cleveland  had  appointed  a 
board  of  railroad  commissioners,  as  before  stated,  and  in 
his  message  he  referred  to  the  work  of  this  board  in  the 
protection  of  the  people's  interests,  as  follows : 

^^The  action  of  the  board  in  requiring  the  filing  of  quar- 
terly reports  by  the  railroad  companies,  exhibiting  their 
financial  condition,  is  a  most  important  step  in  advance,  and 
should  be  abundantly  sustained.  It  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  a  most  valuable  protection  to  the  people  if  other  lai^ 
corporations  were  obliged  to  report  to  some  department 
their  transactions  and  financial  condition. 

'^The  State  creates  these  corporations  upon  the  theory 
that  some  proper  thing  of  benefit  can  be  better  done  by  them 
than  by  private  enterprise,  and  that  the  aggregation  of  the 
funds  of  many  individuals  may  be  thus  profitably  employed. 
They  are  launched  upon  the  public  with  the  seal  of  the 
State  in  some  sense  upon  them.  They  are  permitted  to 
represent  the  advantages  they  possess  and  the  wealth  sore  to 
follow  from  admission  to  membership.  In  one  hand  is  held 
a  charter  from  the  State,  and  in  the  other  is  profiered  their 
stock. 

'^It  is  a  fact,  singular  though  well  established,  that  people 
will  pay  their  money  for  stock  in  a  corporation  engaged  in 
enterprises  in  which  they  would  refuse  to  invest  if  in  private 
hands. 

^^It  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  formation  of  these 
artificial  bodies  ought  not  to  be  checked  or  better  regulated 
and  in  some  way  supervised. 

*^At  any  rate  they  should  always  be  kept  well  in  hand. 
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and  the  funds  of  its  citizens  should  be  protected  by  the  State 
which  has  invited  their  investment.  While  the  stockholders 
are  the  owners  of  the  corporate  property,  notoriously  they 
are  o^ntimes  completely  in  the  power  of  the  directors  and 
managers,  who  acquire  a  majority  of  the  stock,  and  by  this 
means  perpetuate  their  control,  using  the  corporate  property 
and  franchises  for  their  benefit  and  profit,  regardless  of  the 
interests  and  rights  of  the  minority  of  stockholders.  Im- 
mense salaries  are  paid  to  officers ;  transactions  are  con- 
summated by  which  the  directors  make  money,  while  the 
rank  and  file  among  the  stockholders  lose  it ;  the  honest  in- 
vestor waits  for  dividends,  and  the  directors  grow  rich.  It 
is  suspected,  too,  that  large  sums  are  spent  under  various 
disguises  in  efforts  to  influence  legislation. 

^'It  is  not  consistent  to  claim  that  the  citizen  must  protect 
himself,  by  refusing  to  purchase  stock.  The  law  constantly 
recognizes  the  fact  that  people  should  be  defended  from  false 
representations  and  from  their  own  folly  and  cupidity.  It 
punishes  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretenses,  gambling  and 
lotteries. 

"It  is  a  hollow  mockery  to  direct  the  owner  of  a  small 
amount  of  stock  in  one  of  these  institutions  to  the  coiuts. 
Under  existing  statutes,  the  law's  delay,  perplexity  and  un- 
-certainty  lead  but  to  despair. 

*'The  State  should  either  refuse  to  allow  these  corpora- 
tions to  exist  under  its  authority  and  patronage,  or  acknowl- 
edging their  paternity  and  Us  responsibility,  should  provide  a 
simple,  easy  way  for  its  people  whose  money  is  invested, 
and  the  public  generally,  to  discover  how  the  funds  of  these 
institutions  are  spent,  and  how  their  affairs  are  conducted. 
It  should  at  the  same  time  provide  a  way  by  which  the 
squandering  or  misuse  of  corporate  funds  would  be  made 
good  to  the  parties  injured  thereby. 

*'This  might  well  be  accomplished  by  requiring  corpora- 
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tions  to  frequently  file  reports,  made  out  with  the  utmost 
detail,  and  which  would  not  allow  lohby  expenses  to  be  hid- 
den under  the  pretext  of  legal  services  and  counsel  fees,  ac- 
companied by  vouchers  and  sworn  to  by  the  officers  making 
them,  showing  particularly  the  debts,  liabilities,  expendi- 
tures and  property  of  the  corporation.  Let  this  report  be 
delivered  to  some  appropriate  department  or  officer,  who 
shall  audit  and  examine  the  same ;  provide  that  a  false  oath 
to  such  account  shall  be  perjury,  and  make  the  directors  liable 
to  refund  to  the  injured  stockholders  any  expenditure  which 
shall  be  determined  improper  by  the  auditing  authority. 

^^Such  requirements  might  not  be  favorable  to  stock  spec- 
ulation, but  they  would  protect  the  innocent  investors ;  they 
might  make  the  management  of  corporations  more  trouble- 
some, but  this  ought  not  to  be  considered  when  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people  is  the  matter  in  hand.  It  would  prevent 
corporate  efforts  to  influence  legislation  ;  the  honestly  con- 
ducted and  strong  corporations  would  have  nothing  to  fear ; 
the  badly  managed  and  weak  ought  to  be  exposed." 

It  was  during  Governor  Cleveland's  first  year,  also,  that 
civil  service  reform  was  undertaken.  Of  this  he  says  in 
his  message : 

"During  the  year  the  provisions  of  the  act  passed  by  the 
last  Legislature  to  regulate  and  improve  the  civil  service  of 
the  State  have  been  put  into  operation.  Fortunately  a  com- 
mission was.  secured  whose  members  were  in  hearty  sympa- 
thy with  the  principles  of  the  law,  and  who  possessed  much 
practical  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  public  service. 
The  conmiission  itself  was  also  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  Silas  W.  Burt  as  chief  examiner,  whose  expe- 
rience in  public  affairs  and  familiarity  with  the  best  methods 
of  regulating  the  civil  service  enabled  him  to  render  invalu- 
able assistance  to  the  commission  and  the  State.     The  pre- 
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and  improve  the  civil  service  and  eradicate  from  it  many 
evils  from  which  it  has  long  suffered.  Not  the  least  grati- 
fying of  the  results  which  this  system  promises  to  accom- 
plish, is  relief  to  public  men  from  the  annoyance  of  impor- 
tunity in  the  strife  for  appointments  to  subordinate  places." 

Of  the  new  primary  election  law,  the  governor  said : 
*'The  act  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  and  approved  by 
me  extending  the  laws  to  prevent  and  punish  frauds  and 
corruption  in  the  primary  elections  or  caucuses  throughout 
the  State,  was  in  most  localities  generally  observed  during 
the  year  and  seems  to  provide  absolutely  for  the  correction 
in  this  State  of  what  had  come  to  be  a  great  abuse.  In 
many  sections  of  the  State  a  nomination  from  one  or  the 
other  of  the  principal  political  parties  is  practically  equiva- 
lent to  an  election,  and  in  every  section,  under  our  system 
of  parties,  pure  primaries  providing  for  an  honest  expres- 
sion of  public  sentiment  is  one  of  the  principal  guaranties 
the  people  possess  of  their  rights  as  citizens.  With  this 
law  in  force  the  means  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  if 
they  so  will,  to  secure  pure  primaries." 

• 

In  the  matter  of  the  new  Capitol  building,  Governor 
Cleveland  had  also  introduced  reform  methods,  and  the  re- 
sult he  indicated  in  his  message,  as  follows : 

'^The  conmiissioner  in  charge  has  faithfully  devoted  him- 
self to  the  performance  of  his  important  duties,  and  con- 
ducted the  construction  with  energy  and  system,  and  with 
the  most  gratifying  results.  The  taxpayers  who  have  waited 
so  long  for  relief  from  the  burden  of  this  gigantic  work  may 
cherish  a  well-founded  hope  that  the  day  of  their  deliver- 
ance is  at  hand.  They  have  a  right  to  demand,  and  they 
may  expect,  that  the  method,  at  last  inaugurated,  of  exact- 
ing from  employes  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay 
will  be  continued  without  permitting  the  people's  money  to 
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be  wasted  to  secure  partisan  advantages.  With  an  appro- 
priation sufficient  to  continue  the  work  with  the  same  force 
of  men  as  that  employed  during  the  past  season,  it  can 
reasonably  be  expected  that  the  entire  interior  of  the  struc- 
ture will  be  completed  by  April  first,  of  next  year,  and  the 
approaches  and  porticoes  comprising  the  exterior  work  un- 
finished, within  two  years  from  the  present  date.  The 
progress  made  this  year  is  an  added  vindication  of  the  use- 
fulness in  practice  of  concentrated  responsibility.  Any 
regrets  respecting  the  time  which  has  been  spent  or  the 
money  expended  in  the  erection  of  this  building  are  out  of 
place.  Economy  now  is  found  in  pushing  to  the  utmost  its 
completion." 

So,  also,  in  the  department  of  public  buildings,  the  effect 
of  reform  methods  was  to  be  seen  : 

''Under  the  old  system  each  of  these  buildings  was  sep- 
arately managed,  supplies  were  purchased  for  each  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities  at  various  prices,  and  in 'every 
respect  they  were  maintained  as  distinct  from  each  other,  as 
though  they  were  as  many  different  properties  belonging  to 
different  individuals.  The  advantage  of  the  new  system  is 
seen  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  buildings  and  their 
furniture,  in  a  reduced  pay-roll  and  in  lower  prices  for  sup- 
plies. The  State  buildings  at  Albany  and  their  fixtures 
have  cost  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  themselves  con- 
stitute a  large  propei^y,  which  requires  constant  and  intelli- 
gent care  to  preserve  from  decay  and  dilapidation.  That 
heretofore,  because  of  divided  responsibility  and  an  absolute 
lack  of  system,  there  has  been  great  neglect  in  this  matter, 
involving  immense  losses  to  the  State  is  conceded.  That 
the  new  system  is  in  the  line  of  the  application  of  business 
methods  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  is  an 
important  reform,  is  already  proven." 
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The  governor  then  urged  the  importance  of  arresting  the 
further  destruction  of  the  Adirondack  forests,  which  protect 
the  water  supply  of  the  Hudson,  Mohawk,  and  Black  rivers, 
and  the  Erie  canal ;  and  aflet  the  discussion  of  other  de- 
partments of  the  State  administration,  the  message  con- 
cluded as  follows : 

'^The  people  of  the  State  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  progress  made  during  the  last  year  in  the  direction  of 
wholesome  legislation. 

"The  most  practical  and  thorough  civil  service  reform 
has  gained  a  place  in  the  policy  of  the  State. 

"Political  assessments  upon  employes  in  the  public  de- 
partments have  been  prohibited. 

"The  rights  of  all  citizens  at  primary  elections  have  been 
protected  by  law. 

"A  bureau  has  been  established  to  collect  information  and 
statistics  touching  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital. 

"The  sale  of  forest  land  at  the  source  of  our  important 
streams  has  been  prohibited,  thereby  checking  threatened 
disaster  to  the  commerce  on  our  water-ways. 

"Debts  and  obligations  for  the  payment  of  money,  owned 
though  not  actually  held  within  the  State,  have  been  made 
subject  to  taxation,  thus  preventing  an  unfair  evasion  of 
liability  for  the  support  of  the  government. 

"Business  principles  have  been  introduced  in  the  con* 
struction  and  care  of  the  new  Capitol  and  other  public  build- 
ings, and  waste  and  extravagance  thereby  prevented. 

"A  law  has  been  passed  for  the  better  administration  of 
the  emigration  bureau  and  the  prevention  of  its  abuses. 

"The  people  have  been  protected  by  placing  co-operative 
insurance  companies  under  the  control  and  supervision  of 
the  insurance  department. 

"The  fees  of  receivers  have  been  reduced  and  regulated 
in  the  interests  of  the  creditors  of  insolvent  companies. 
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"A  Court  of  Claims  has  been  established  where  the  de- 
mands of  citizens  against  the  State  may  be  properly  deter- 
mined. 

'^ These  legislative  accomplishments,  and  others  of  less 
importance  and  prominence,  may  well  be  cited  in  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  substantial  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
State  have  not  been  neglected. 

"The  State  of  New  York  largely  represents  within  her 
borders,  the  development  of  every  interest  which  makes  a 
nation  great.  Proud  of  her  place  as  leader  in  the  commu- 
nity of  States,  she  fully  appreciates  her  intimate  relations  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  justly  realizing  the 
responsibility  of  her  position,  she  recognizes,  in  her  policy 
and  her  laws  as  of  first  importance,  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce from  all  unnecessary  restrictions.  Her  citizens  have 
assumed  the  burden  of  maintaining,  at  their  own  cost  and 
free  to  commerce  the  water-way  which  they  have  built  and 
through  which  the  products  of  the  great  West  are  trans- 
ported to  the  seaboard.  At  the  suggestion  of  danger  she 
hastens  to  save  her  northern  forests,  and  thus  preserve  to 
commerce,  her  canals  and  vessel-laden  rivers.  The  State 
has  become  responsible  for  a  bureau  of  emigration,  which 
cares  for  those  who  seek  our  shores  from  other  lands,  adding 
to  the  nation's  population  and  hastening  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  vast  domain  ;  while  at  the  country's  gateway  a 
quarantine,  established  by  the  State,  protects  the  nation's 
health. 

"Surely  this  great  commonwealth,  committed  fully  to  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  all  that  adds  to  the  country's 
prosperity,  may  well  inquire  how  her  efforts  and  sacrifices 
have  been  answered ;  and  she,  of  all  the  States,  may  urge 
that  the  interests  thus  by  her  protected,  should  by  the  greater 
government  administered  for  all,  be  fostered  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  people. 
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"Fifty  years  ago  a  most  distinguished  foreigner,  who  vis- 
ited this  country  and  studied  its  condition  and  prospects, 
wrote  :  'When  I  contemplate  the  ardor  with  which  the  Amer- 
icans prosecute  commerce,  the  advantages  which  aid  them 
and  the  success  of  their  undertakings,  I  cannot  help  believ- 
ing that  they  will  one  day  become  the  first  maratime  power 
of  the  globe.  They  are  bound  to  rule  the  seas  as  the  Ro- 
mans were  to  conquer  the  world.  *  ♦  *  The  Ameri- 
cans themselves  now  transport  to  their  own  shores  nine- 
tenths  of  the  European  produce  which  they  consume,  and 
they  also  bring  three-fourths  of  the  exports  of  the  New 
World  to  the  European  consumers.  The  ships  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  fill  the  dopks  of  Havre  and  of  Liverpool ;  while 
the  number  of  English  and  French  vessels  which  are  to  be 
seen  at  New  York  is  comparatively  small.' 

"We  turn  to  the  actual  results  reached  since  these  words 
were  written,  with  disappointment.  In  1840,  American 
vessels  carried  82  9-10  per  cent,  of  all  our  exports  and  im- 
ports ;  in  1850,  72  5-10  ;  in  1860,  66  5-10 ;  in  1870, 35  6-10  ; 
in  1880,  17  4-10;  in  1882,  15  5-10. 

"The  citizens  of  New  York,  looking  beyond  his  State 
and  all  her  efforts  in  the  interest  of  commerce  and  national 
growth,  will  naturally  inquire  concerning  the  causes  of  this 
decadence  of  American  shipping. 

'*  While  he  sternly  demands  of  his  home  government  the 
exact  limitation  of  taxation  by  the  needs  of  the  State,  he 
will  challenge  the  policy  that  accumulates  millions  of  use- 
less and  unnecessary  surplus  in  the  National  treasury,  which 
has  been  not  less  a  tax  because  it  was  indirectly  but  surely 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  people's  life. 

"Let  us  anticipate  a  time  when  care  for  the  people's  needs 
as  they  actually  arise,  and  the  application  of  remedies,  as 
wrongs  appear,  shall  lead  in  the  conduct  of  national  affairs ; 
and  let  us  undertake  the  business  of  legislation  with  the  full 
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detennination  that  these  principles  shaU  guide  us,  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  duties  as  guardians  of  the  interests  of  the 

State. 

"Grover  Cleveland.' 

With  this  message  the  second  year  of  Governor  Cleve- 
land's administration  was  opened. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  Labor  Question. — Governor  Cleveland's  Strict  Equity. — His 
Pledge  to  the  Working  Men. — The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
— The  Tenement- House  Cigar  Bill. — The  Conductors'  and 
Drivers'  Bill.~The  Mechanics'  Lien  Bill.— Veto  of  the  Cath- 
olic  Protectory  Appropriation. 

The  one  pervading  idea  in  Governor  Cleveland's  official 
as  well  as  his  individual  life  was  that  of  the  honest  perform- 
ance of  duty,  according  equal  and  exact  justice  to  every 
one.  This  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  acts ;  and  its  appli- 
cation alike  to  rich  and  poor,  powerful  and  weak,  has  been 
fully  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 

There  is,  however,  one  question  on  which  opinion  and  in- 
terest are  very  sensitive,  and  this  is  the  question  of  how  to 
protect  the  rights  of  labor,  especially  when  brought  into 
conflict  with  the  encroachments  of  incorporated  capital. 

The  Democratic  party  of  New  York,  in  nominating  Gro- 
ver  Cleveland  for  governor,  proclaimed  its  principles  in 
these  words : 

"We  re-affirm  the  policy  always  maintained  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  labor 
should  be  made  free,  healthful  and  secure  of  just  remunera- 
tion. That  convict  labor  should  not  come  into  competition 
with  the  industry  of  law-abiding  citizens.  That  the  labor 
of  children  should  be  surrounded  with  such  safeguards  as 
their  health,  their  rights  of  education  and  their  future,  as 
useful  members  of  the  community  demand.     That  work- 
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shops,  whether  large  or  small,  should  be  under  such  sani- 
tary control  as  will  insure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
employed,  and  will  protect  all  against  unwholesome  labor 
and  surroundings.  That  labor  shall  have  the  same  rights 
as  capital  to  combine  for  its  own  protection,  and  that  all 
legislation  which  cramps  industry,  or  which  enables  the 
powerful  to  oppress  the  weak,  should  be  repealed ;  and,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  labor,  we  recommend  the  collection 
of  statistics  and  information  respectlDg  the  improvements, 
needs  and  abuses  of  the  various  branches  of  industry." 

Mr.  Cleveland,  in  accepting  the  nomination,  gave  his 
assent  to  these  ideas  with  emphasis,  saying:  '^The  labor- 
ing classes  constitute  the  main  part  of  our  population.  They 
should  be  protected  in  their  efforts  to  assert  their  rights 
when  endangered  by  aggregated  capital,  and  all  statutes  on 
this  subject  should  recognize  the  care  of  the  State  for  honest 
toil,  and  be  framed  with  a  view  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  workingman."  The  promise  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form and  of  his  acceptance  was  by  him  bravely  fulfilled. 
Under  his  administration  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  was 
established  ;  a  bill  was  signed  by  him  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars  in  tenement  houses  ;  after  years  of  unsuc- 
cessful attempts,  he  secured  the  enactment  of  a  law  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacture  of  woolen  hats  in  the  State  prisons, 
penitentiaries  and  reformatories  of  the  State. 

This  was  in  the  first  year  of  his  term.  In  1884,  the  tene- 
ment-house cigar  bill,  which  had  been  declared  unconstitution- 
al by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  was  re-enacted  in  proper  shape  and 
signed'  by  the  governor.  A  bill  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  convicts  on  contract  labor  was  passed  and  sent  to  him  for 
approval.  His  quick  legal  sense  discovered  in  the  bill  cer- 
tain defects  that  would  render  it  inoperative,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  president  of  the  State  Trades  Assembly, 
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he  sent  the  bill  back  with  suggestions  for  the  correction  of 
its  defects,  and  signed  it  promptly  when  it  came  again  to 
him  properly  amended.  Another  of  the  bills  introduced  in 
the  interest  of  labor  this  year  was  that  making  it  unlawful 
for  the  trustees  or  managers  of  any  house  of  refuge,  reform- 
atory, or  other  correctional  institution,  to  contract,  hire  or 
let  the  service  or  labor  of  any  child  committed  to  or  an  in-' 
mate  of  such  institution.  It  was  passed  and  signed  by  the 
governor. 

Governor  Cleveland  has  been  criticised  for  refusing  to 
sign  the  bill  known  as  the  '^Conductors'  and  Drivers'  bill," 
which  pretended  to  make  twelve  hours  a  day's  work  for 
such  employes  of  horse  railroads.  It  was  a  mere  pretense, 
for  it  could  in  no  way  effect  what  it  assumed ;  and  Governor 
Cleveland  honestly  declared :  ''I  cannot  think  that  this  bill 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  workingmen." 

Another  measure  which  Governor  Cleveland  vetoed  in 
1884  was  known  as  the  ' 'Mechanics'  Lien  Law"  ;  and  this 
has  also  been  made  the  subject  of  criticism.  The  president 
of  the  Trades  Assembly  of  New  York  State,  speaking  for 
the  workingmen  in  that  organization,  says :  ''As  to  the 
lien  law,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  now  that  he  did  as  a 
kindness  in  vetoing  that  bill,  because  through  errors  of  our 
own  in  drafting  the  measure,  the  bill  as  passed  would  have 
been  a  positive  injury  to  us." 

As  this  matter  is,  however,  of  considerable  importance 
in  its  relation  to  the  labor  question,  a  full  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  and  of  Governor  Cleveland's  action  in 
refusing  to  sign  it,  is  given  herewith,  taken  from  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  the  Republic,  an  Irish- American  journal 
of  Boston,  an  influential  and  acknowledged  representative 
of  the  workingmen,  edited  by  Ilon.  Patrick  Maguire,  of 
the  Governor's  Council : 

"One  of  the  strongest  arguments  urged  by  Republicans 
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upon  workingmen  to  induce  such  voters  to  oppose  Governor 
Cleveland  is  his  refusal  to  sign  the  mechanics'  lien  law, 
which  he  vetoed  in  the  last  session  of  the  Albany  Assembly. 
By  unscrupulously  misrepresenting  the  nature  of  that  law, 
and  by  attributing  to  the  governor  motives  he  never  enter- 
tained, they  have  partially  succeeded  in  creating  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  an  enemy  of  the  working  classes,  and 
therefore  is  entitled  to  their  opposition.  Let  us  see  how 
much  truth  there  is  in  that  assertion  as  far  as  his  veto  of 
the  mechanics*  lien  law  is  concerned. 

^''At  the  outset,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  mechan- 
ics of  New  York  State  enjoy  no  lien  laws  at  all,  and  that 
the  bill  Governor  Cleveland  vetoed  was  the  first  attempt  on 
their  part  to  secure  one.  There  is  a  multiplicity  of  such 
laws  on  the  statute  books  of  the  Empire  State,  and  by  them 
mechanics  are  given  a  lien  upon  ^any  houses  vauU^  wharfs 
fence  or  other  structure^  or  in  grading^  filling  in^  excavating 
or  laying  walks^*  etc.y  etc.  The  measure  which  the  gov- 
ernor refused  to  sign  was  one  of  those  supplemental  pieces 
of  legislation  which  those  who  favor  them  think  perfect, 
but  which  are  very  often  exactly  the  reverse.  For  instance, 
had  this  vetoed  lien  bill  become  a  law  it  would  have  applied 
only  to  cities,  and  country  mechanics  would  not  be  affected 
by  it,  though,  as  we  shall  soon  show,  that  result  would  be 
beneficial  instead  of  detrimental  to  them.  The  passage  of 
the  defeated  bill  would  have  invalidated  eight  or  nine  other 
lien  laws  and  made  it  impossible  for  mechanics  to  put  liens 
on  all  the  works  described  in  italics  above.  Certainly  no 
intelligent  mechanic  will  find  fault  with  Governor  Cleveland 
for  having  refused  to  sign  a  bill  of  that  description,  which 
would  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  securing  wages  which 
he  can  now  recover  under  the  existing  laws  !  Furthermore, 
the  proposed  bill  allowed  contractors,  and  the  merchants 
from  whom  the  contractors  bought  their  supplies,  to  come 
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in  on  equal  footing  with  the  workingmen  on  liens,  and 
every  mechanic  understands  that  such  a  state  of  things 
would  greatly  lessen  his  chances  of  securing  in  full  the 
money  that  might  be  due  him. 

"The  present  lien  laws  require  the  contractor  to  file  his 
notice  of  lien  within  thirty  days  ;  the  vetoed  law  would  allow 
him  four  months.  This  extension  of  time  would  militate 
heavily  against  the  transfer  of  any  property  upon  which  a 
lien  had  been  put,  and,  consequently,  it  would  postpone,  in 
many  instances,  the  payment  of  wages.  For,  as  every  me- 
chanic understands,  builders  frequently,  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, retain  a  large  portion  of  the  contract  price  as  long 
as  they  legally  can,  and  the  placing  of  a  lien  upon  a  work, 
raising  as  it  does  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  transfer,  would  in- 
fallibly postpone  the  payment  of  wages,  because  of  the  con- 
tractor's inability  to  obtain  his  money  ffom  the  owner  or 
builder.  Instead  of  having  to  wait  thirty  days,  as  is  now 
the  case,  mechanics,  had  Governor  Clevekuid  signed  the 
bill  he  vetoed,  might  be  obliged  to  wait  four  times  that 
length  of  time  for  their  earnings,  and  they  would,  further- 
more, be  required  to  personally  serve  a  notice  on  the  owner 
or  builder  within  ten  days  after  filing  their  lien  in  addition 
to  the  steps  which  the  present  laws  demand. 

"Lastly,  the  present  la^s  decree  that  the  costs  of  putting 
a  lien  on  any  work  shall  be  equitably  adjusted  by  the  courts, 
which  have  generally  been  fair  and  considerate  of  the  me- 
chanics in  their  decisions  of  such  matters.  The  vetoed 
measure  did  away  with  all  this  adjustment  that  has  worked 
so  satisfactorily,  and  fixed  the  costs  of  liens  on  the  same 
basis  as  foreclosures  of  mortgages,  thus  making  the  action 
more  costly  and  expensive  to  the  mechanics,  and  beneficial 
chiefly  to  the  lawyers  who  would  have  to  be  employed. 

"The  vetoed  bill  was,  of  course,  a  question  which  inter- 
ested the  mechanics  of  New  York  State  alone,  but,  since 
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Goyemor  Cleveland's  nomiDation,  his  action  in  refusing  to 
sign  it  has  been  made  a  topic  of  national  debate,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  considered  in  a  broader  view  than  heretofore.  The 
intelligent  mechanics  of  New  York  State  already  understand 
that,  far  from  showing  himself  hostile  to  the  workingmen 
by  vetoing  this  measure,  the  Democratic  standard  bearer 
proved  himself  their  true  friend.  They  see  now  that  if  the 
proposed  bill  had  become  law  they  would, -in  the  first  place, 
be  deprived  of  the  power  of  putting  a  lien  on  a  large  and 
important  class  of  works  which  they  can  now  attach,  that 
they  would,  in  the  second  place,  be  oftentimes  obliged  to 
wait  a  longer  time  than  they  now  do  for  their  wages,  and, 
finally,  that  the  enforcement  of  their  liens  would  be  attended 
with  a  great  deal  more  red  tape  and  expense  than  are  now 
required.  Consequently,  instead  of  being  offended  with 
Governor  Cleveland  for  his  action  in  this  matter,  they  are 
grateful  to  him  for  his  refusal  to  sign  the  bill  in  question. 
The  Republicans  naturally  misrepresent  the  governor's  mo- 
tives, and  delare  that  his  veto  stamps  him  as  an  enemy  of 
the  working  classes  ;  but  no  man  who  reads  this  explanation 
of  Governor  Cleveland's  veto  of  the  mechanics' lien  law  can 
fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  showed  himself,  in 
that  matter  at  least,  a  true  friend  to  the  mechanics  of  the 
cities  of  New  York." 

On  another  subject,  not  connected  with  the  labor  ques- 
tion. Governor  Cleveland  has  been  accused  of  partiality,  or 
perhaps  prejudice.  This  was  his  action  in  vetoing,  in  the 
general  supply  bill  of  1883,  an  item  ^'for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  juvenile  delinquents  at  the  Catholic  pro- 
tectory."    The  veto  message  was  as  follows : 

^^By  chapter  448  of  the  laws  of  1863,  a  corporation  was 
created  named  ^The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Destitute 
Boman  Catholic  Children  in  the  City  of  New  York.'    The 
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same  of  this  corporation  was  changed  by  act  of  the  Legia- 
latnre  in  the  year  1871,  to  'The  New  York  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory.' 

''The  appropriation  in  the  item  above  mentioned  is  ^for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  juvenile  delinquents  at  the 
Catholic  protectory.' 

"Without  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  the  misnomer  of  the 
corporation  as  it  appears  in  the  appropriation,  I  think  it 
should  not  be  approved  for  other  reasons. 

"K  it  were  not  for  an  opinion  given  by  a  former  attorney- 
general  of  this  State,  I  should  have  great  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  this  appropriation  under  that  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  provides  as  follows :  'Neither  the  credit  nor 
the  money  of  the  State  shall  be  given  or  loaned  to  or  in  aid 
of  any  association,  corporation  or  private  undertaking.  This 
section  shall  not,  however,  prevent  the  Legislature  from 
making  such  provision  for  the  education  and  support  of  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  juvenile  delinquents,  as  to  it 
may  seem  proper,  nor  shall  it  apply  to  any  fund  or  property 
now  held  by  the  State  for  educational  purposes.' 

"The  only  provisions  of  the  charter  of  this  institution 
under  which  it  can  be  claimed  to  be  a  place  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  juvenile  delinquents,  are  those  which  aUow  it  to 
take  and  receive  'children  between  seven  and  fourteen  years 
of  age  who  may  be  committed  to  the  care  of  such  corpora- 
tion, as  idle,  truant,  vicious  or  homeless  children,  by  order 
of  any  magistrate  in  the  city  of  New  York,  empowered  by 
law  to  make  committal  of  children  for  any  such  cause,'  and 
also  ^children  of  the  like  age,  who  may  be  transferred  at  the 
option  of  the  commissioners  of  public  charities  and  correc- 
tion of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  such  corporation.' 

"The  name  of  this  institution  implies  that  only  Roman 
Catholic  children  are  there  provided  for.  If  this  be  so,  that 
fact  furnishes  a  good  reason  why  public  funds  should  not  be 
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contributed  to  its  support.  A  violation  of  this  principle  in 
this  case  would  tend  to  subject  the  State  treasury  to  demands 
on  behalf  of  all  classes  of  sectarian  institutions  which  a  due 
care  for  the  money  of  the  State  and  a  just  economy  could 
not  concede,  and  which  would  yet  have  a  justification  in 
precedent. 

*'It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  the  delinquents  received  at  this 
institution  are  committed  to  its  care  by  the  authorities  of 
the  city  of  New  York. 

'^Thus  it  appears  to  be  local  in  its  purposes  and  opera- 
tion, which  affords,  it  seems  to  me,  an  additional  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  aided  by  the  State. 

^^I  am  informed  that  the  municipality  of  New  York  pays 
a  stated  and  reasonable  compensation  for  the  support  and 
maintencmce  of  such  juvenile  delinquents  as  are  committed 
to  this  protectory.  If  this  be  true,  even  the  plea  of  want 
and  necessity  cannot  be  urged  to  justify  this  appropriation." 

Some  criticisms  upon  this  veto  were  expressed  by  those 
ignorant  of  the  purely  public  considerations  which  influenced 
the  governor,  who  in  his  appointments  and  personal  friend- 
ships has  shown  his  absolute  freedom  from  all  sectarian 
prejudice.  To  such  criticism  a  ready  answer  has  been  given 
by  the  better  informed  officers  of  the  protectory  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

*'Mr.  Daniel  Manning,  Chairman  New  York  Delegation, 
Chicago,  111. 
'*We  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  motives  which 
induced  Governor  Cleveland  to  withold  his  signature  to  the 
appropriation  to  the  protectory.  We  thought  then,  and 
think  now,  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  any  feeling  of 
bigotry,  or  hostility  to  Catholics  or  to  Catholic  institutions. 
On  the  contrary.  Governor  Cleveland  is  liberal  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  we  are  of  the  firm  belief  that  he  was  led  to  with- 
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holding  his  approval  of  the  appropriation  solely  by  a  sense 

of  public  duty  as  he  viewed  it. 

"Henry  L.  Hoguet, 

President  of  the  Protectory. 
"John  E.  Develin, 

''^ Legal  Counsel  and  Adviser  to  the  Protectory,*^ 

A  further  refutation  of  the  charge  referred  to,  is  found 
in  Governor  Cleveland's  appointments  of  John  D.  Kernan, 
railroad  commissioner,  John  A.  McCall,  superintendent  of 
the  insurance  department,  James  Shanahan,  superintendent 
of  public  works,  to  the  three  leading  positions  in  the  State, 
government,  and  other  prominent  Irish- Americans  to  offices 
of  honor. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  New  York  Beform  Bills.— Redicsl  Changes  in  the  Ci^  i 
ment — The  M«joralty  Bill. — Governor  Cleveland's  '. 
for  ils  Approval. — An  Important  State  Paper. — Tlie 
Clerk's  Bill.— The  Sheriff's  Bill.— The  Governor  ( 
Errors  In  tbe  Register's  and  Surrogate's  Bills. — His 
tbe  Tenure  of  OtBce  Bill. 

During  the  aession  of  the  Legislature  in  1884,  a  v 
effort  was  made  to  carry  through  certain  legislation 
reform  of  the  methods  of  government  in  New  Yor 
Encouraged  by  the  fad  that  at  last  a  reform  goTemo 
the  executive  chair,  and  confident  that  his  aid  wo 
forthcoming  in  support  of  any  honest  and  practical 
that  should  be  proposed,  this  was  made  an  issue  in  tl 
Uon  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  refom 
entered  that  body  with  considerable  strength  as  to  DV 
and  no  little  ability  in  its  individual  representatives. 

This  work  of  tinkering  the  charters  of  the  great 
and  especially  of  New  York,  had  been  going  on  foi 
and  some  Legislatures  devoted  so  mncb  atteotion  to 
the  special  enactments  of  this  sort  formed  the  bulk 
work  of  the  session.  But  in  1884  a  well-considen 
was  formed  for  a  radical  change  in  certain  matters 
reform  was  needed  in  the  administration  of  afiain 
city  of  New  York,  and  several  bills  were  inbrodticec 
uig  to  that  end.  Governor  Cleveland  gave  all  the  aii 
power  to  these  measures,  signing  all  but  two,  whic 
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80  carelessly  drafted  as  to  defeat  the  very  purposes  they 
were  intended  to  accomplish. 

The  first  of  these  biUs,  and  that  one  which  went  most 
deeply  down  to  the  root  of  the  trouble  in  the  New  York  city 
government,  was  what  is  known  as  the  '^mayoralty  respon- 
sibility bill."  Up  to  this  time,  under  the  charter  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  appointments  of  heads  of  departments  were 
made  by  the  mayor,  subject  to  the  consent  and  oonfirma- 
tion  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  Out  of  this  provision  no 
little  trouble  had  grown,  owing  to  conflicts  between  the 
mayor  and  the  board,  which  the  divided  responsibility  for 
appointments  thus  made  left,  no  real  responsibility  resting 
anywhere. 

The  proposed  reform  consisted  in  taking  from  the  alder- 
men the  power  of  confirmation  and  endowing  the  mayor 
with  authority  to  make  all  appointments  absolutely ;  thus 
fixing  upon  him  alone  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  departments. 

There  was,  of  course,  great  opposition  to  this  measure 
from  those  who  wished  to  retain  power  and  patronage  in 
the  hands  of  the  aldermen,  and  the  passage  of  the  bill  was 
strenuously  contested.  This  bill,  entitled  ^^An  act  to  center 
responsibility  in  the  municipal  government  of  the  city  of 
New  York,"  was,  however,  finally  passed,  and  was  signed 
by  Governor  Cleveland  as  soon  as  presented  to  him.  Ac- 
companying the  approved  bill,  the  governor  filed  a  state- 
ment of  his  reasons  for  signing  it,  which  is  a  State  paper 
of  such  importance  that  it  is  given  herewith  in  fiiU : 

"Executive  Chamber,  Albany,  March  17,  1884. 

"The  interest  which  has  been  aroused  regarding  the 
merits  of  this  bill,  and  quite  a  determined  hostility  which 
has  been  developed  on  the  part  of  those  entitled  to  respect- 
ful consideration,  appear  to  justify  a  brief  reference  to  the 
principles  and  purposes  which  seem  to  me  to  be  involved  in 
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the  measure,  and  aa  incidental  statement  of  the 
thought  by  which  I  have  been  led  to  approve  the 

"The  opponents  of  the  bill  have  invoked  the  ii 
of  the  right  of  the  people  to  rule  themselves,  ant 
sisted  upon  the  preservation  of  a  wise  disttibutioi 
among  the  different  branches  of  government ;  a 
listened  to  solemn  warning  against  the  subversivt 
of  the  concentration  of  power  in  municipal  rul 
destructive  consequences  of  any  encroachment 
people's  rights  and  prerogatives. 

"I  hope  I  have  not  entirely  misconceived  the 
reach  of  this  bill ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  my  deti 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  should  become  a  law 
depend  upon  the  reverence  I  entertain  for  such  fii 
principles. 

*'The  question  is  not  whether  certain  officers 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  si 
the  provisions  of  a  new  law,  be  appointed.  The 
power  from  an  election  by  the  people  to  an  appoi 
other  authority,  has  already  been  made. 

"The  present  charter  of  the  city  provides  that 
'shall  nominate  and  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
of  aldermen,  appoint  the  heads  of  departments.' 

"The  bill  under  consideration  provides  that  aft 
day  of  January,  1885,  'all  appointments  to  office 
of  New  York  now  made  by  the  mayor  and  confin 
board  of  alderman,  shall  be  made  by  the  may< 
such  confirmation.' 

"The  change  proposed  is  clearly  apparent 
present  charter  the  mayor  elected  by  all  the  pec 
cdty,  if  a  m^ority  of  twenty-four  aldermen  elec 
voters  of  twenty-four  separate  districts  concur 
may  appoint  the  administrative  officers  who  shall  h 
and  management  of  the  city  departments. 
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''The  bill  presented  for  my  action  allows  the  major  alone 
to  appoint  these  officers.  This  authority  is  not  conferred 
npon  the  mayor  now  in  office,  who  was  chosen  without  an* 
ticipation  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  elected  him,  that  he 
should  exercise  this  power,  but  upon  the  incoming  mayor 
who,  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  shall  be  elected  with  the 
full  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people  at  the  time  they 
cast  their  votes,  that  they  are  constituting  an  agent  to  act 
for  them  in  the  selection  of  certain  other  city  officers. 
•  ''This  selection  under  either  statute  is  delegated  by  the 
people.  In  the  one  case  it  is  exercised  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive acting  with  twenty-four  officers  representing  as  many 
different  sections  of  the  municipality ;  in  the  other  by  the 
chief  executive  alone. 

"I  cannot  see  that  any  principle  of  Democratic  rule  is 
more  violated  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  It  appears 
to  be  a  mere  change  of  instrumentalities. 

"It  will  hardly  do  to  say  that  because  the  aldermen  are 
elected  annually,  and  the  mayor  every  two  years,  that  the 
former  are  nearer  the  people,  and  more  especially  their  rep- 
resentatives. The  difference  in  their  terms  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  a  distinction  in  their  direct  relations  to  the  citizen. 

"Nor  are  the  rights  of  the  people  to  self-government  in 
theory  and  principle  better  protected  when  the  power  of  w^ 
pointment  is  vested  in  twenty-five  men,  twenty-four  of  whom 
are  responsible  only  to  their  constituents  in  their  respective 
districts,  than  when  this  power  is  put  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  elected  by  all  the  people  of  the  municipality,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  exercise  of  such  power.  Indeed, 
in  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  if  disagreement  arises 
between  the  mayor  and  the  aldermen,  the  selection  of  offi- 
cers by  the  representative  of  all  the  people  might  be  de- 
feated by  the  adverse  action  of  thirteen  representatives  of 
thirteen  aldermanic  districts.     And  it  is  perfectly  apparent 


that  these  thirteen  might,  and  often  would,  repre& 
cided  minority  of  the  people  of  the  municipalitj. 

"It  cannot  be  claimed  that  an  arrangement  whit 
such  a  result  ia  pre-einiuentlj  Democratic. 

''It  has  been  urged  that  the  proposed  change  ii 
to  the  priuciple  of  home  rule.  If  it  is  intended 
that  the  officers,  the  creation  of  which  is  prov 
should  be  elected,  it  has  no  relevancy  ;  for  that  qi 
not  in  any  manner  presented  for  my  deterrainatii 
it  surely  caunot  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  home 
vents  any  change  by  the  Legislature  of  the  organ 
mnnidpaljties.  The  people  of  the  city  cannot  t1 
make  such  change ;  and  if  legislative  aid  cannot  b 
to  that  end  it  follows  that  abuses,  flagrant  and  ii 
must  be  continued,  and  existing  charter  provisios 
adequacy  of  which  for  the  protection  and  prosper 
people  is  freely  admitted,  must  be  perpetuated, 
interference  of  the  Legislature  with  the  adminisl 
municipal  government,  by  agencies  arbitrarily  c: 
legislative  enactment,  and  the  assumption  by  the 
ing  power  of  the  Slate,  of  the  rights  to  regulate  eu 
of  city  government  as  are,  or  should  be,  under  th< 
sion  of  local  anthorities,  that  should  be  condem 
violation  of  the  doctrine  of  home  rule. 

lit  any  event  I  am  convinced  that  I  should  not  d 
the  bill  before  me  on  the  ground  that  it  violates  ai 
pie  which  is  now  recognized  and  exemplified  in  th 
ment  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

"I  am  also  satisfied  that  as  between  the  system 
vailing  and  that  proposed,  expediency  and  a  cloi 
to  improved  municipal  administratiou  lead  to  my 
of  the  measure. 

'  'If  the  chief  executive  of  the  city  is  to  be  held 
ble  for  its  order  and  good  government,  he  sboul 
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hampered  by  any  interference  with  his  selection  of  subordi* 
nate  administrative  officers ;  nor  should  he  be  permitted  to 
find  in  a  divided  responsibility  an  excuse  for  any  neglect  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

^^The  plea  should  never  be  heard  that  a  bad  nomination 
had  been  made  because  it  was  the  only  one  that  could  se- 
cure confirmation. 

'^No  instance  has  been  cited  in  which  a  bad  appointment 
has  been  prevented  by  the  refusal  of  the  board  of  aldermen 
of  the  city  of  New  York  to  confirm  a  nomination. 

''An  absolute  and  undivided  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  appointing  power  accords  with  correct  business  princi- 
ples, the  application  of  which  to  public  afifairs  will  always, 
I  believe,  direct  the  way  to  good  administration  and  the 
protection  of  the  people's  interests. 

''The  intelligence  and  watchfulness  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York  should  certainly  furnish  a  safe  guaranty  that  the  duties 
and  powers  devolved  by  this  legislation  upon  their  chosen 
representative  will  be  well  and  wisely  bestowed ;  and  if  they 
err  or  are  betrayed,  their  remedy  is  close  at  hand. 

"I  can  hardly  realize  the  unprincipled  boldness  of  the 
man  who  would  accept  at  the  hands  of  his  neighbors  this 
sacred  trust,  and,  standing  alone  in  the  full  light  of  public 
observation,  should  wilfully  prostitute  his  powers  and  defy 
the  will  of  the  people. 

"To  say  that  such  a  man  could  by  such  means  perpetuate 
his  wicked  rule,  concedes  either  that  the  people  are  vile  or 
that  self-government  is  a  deplorable  failure. 

"It  is  claimed  that  because  some  of  these  appointees  be- 
come members  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment, 
which  determines  very  largely  the  amount  of  taxation, 
therefore  the  power  to  select  them  should  not  be  given  to 
the  mayor.  If  the  question  presented  was  whether  officials 
having  such  important  duties  and  functions  should  be  elected 


hj  tbe  people  or  appointed,  such  ft  considerai 
be  urged  in  favor  of  their  election.  Bat  thi 
pointed,  and  they  will  remain  appointive  wh 
posed  bill  should  be  rejected  or  approved.  T 
situation,  the  importance  of  the  duties  to  be 
these  officials  has  to  do  with  the  care  to  be  ex 
selection,  rather  than  the  choice  between  the 
appointment  which  ore  under  consideration. 

"Forsome  time  prior  to  the  year  1872  thes 
were  made  by  the  mayor  without  couflrraati 
templated  by  tbe  bill  now  before  me.  In  thi 
ure  passed  the  Legislature  giving  the  power  i 
to  the  Common  Council.  The  chief  executi 
at  that  time  was  a  careful  and  thorough  stud 
pal  afiairs,  having  large  and  varied  esperieno 
He  refused  to  approve  the  bill,  on  the  grount 
departure  from  the  principle  which  should  be 
administration  of  tlie  affairs  of  the  city,  and 
that  the  mayor  should  be  permitted  to  appoir 
nate  administrative  officers  without  the  inter 
other  authority. 

"This  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  su 
my  distinguished  predecessors  in  office  afibnb 
tnnity  to  quote  from  his  able  fmd  vigoroue 
which  he  sent  to  the  Legislature  on  that 
said :  'Nowhere  on  this  continent  is  it  so  esi 
dition  of  good  government  as  in  the  dty  of 
the  chief  executive  officer  should  be  clothi 
powers,  have  full  control  over  subordinate 
departments,  and  so  be  subject  to  an  nndint 
ity  to  the  people  and  to  public  opinion  for  al! 
comings  and  wrong-doings  by  subordinate  ol 

"He  also  said :  'Give  to  the  city  a  chief 
full  power  to  appomt  all  heads  of  administrati' 
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Let  him  have  power  to  remove  his  subordinates,  being  re- 
quired to  publicly  assign  his  reason.' 

"He  further  declared :  'The  members  of  the  Common 
Council  in  New  York  will  exert  all  the  influence  over  ap- 
pointments which  is  consistent  with  the  public  good,  with- 
out having  the  legal  power  of  appointment,  or  any  part  of 
it,  vested  in  their  hands.' 

"In  1876,  after  four  added  years  of  reflection  and  ob- 
servation, he  said,  in  a  public  address,  when  suggesting  a 
scheme  of  municipal  government:  'Have,  therefore,  no 
provision  in  your  charter  requiring  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  to  the  mayor's  appointments  of  heads  of  depart- 
ments ;  that  only  opens  the  way  for  dictation  by  the  Council 
or  for  bargains.  This  is  not  the  way  to  get  good  men  nor 
to  fix  the  ftiU  responsibility  for  mal-administration  upon  the 
people's  chosen  prime  minister.' 

"These  are  the  utterances  of  one  who  during  two  terms 
had  been  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  for  two  terms 
recorder  of  that  city ;  and  who  for  four  years  had  been  gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

"No  testimony,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be  more  satisfactory 
,  and  convincing. 

"It  is  objected  that  this  bill  does  not  go  far  enough,  and 
that  there  should  be  «i  re-arrangement  of  the  terms  of  these 
officers ;  also  that  some  of  them  should  be  made  elective. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  approve 
further  judicious  legislation  supplementary  to  this,  which 
shall  make  the  change  more  valuable,  and  surround  it  with 
safeguards  in  the  interests  of  the  citizens.  But  such  further 
legislation  should  be  well  digested  and  conservative,  and 
above  all  not  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  mere 
partisan  advantage. 

"I  have  not  referred  to  the  pernicious  practices,  which 
the  present  mode  of  making  appointments  in  the  city  of 
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New  Yorlt  engenders,  nor  in  the  constantly  recurring  bad 
results  for  whtcli  it  is  responsible.  They  are  in  the  plain 
sight  of  every  citizen  of  the  State. 

"I  believe  the  change  made  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
gives  opportunity  for  an  improvement  in  the  adminis 
of  municipal  affairs ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  m 
violates  no  right  of  the  people  of  the  locality  affected, 
they  now  enjoy.  But  the  best  opportunities  will  be  li 
the  moat  perfect  plan  of  city  govemmeut  will  fail,  iinl 
people  recognize  their  responsibilities  and  apprecia 
realize  the  privileges  and  duties  of  citizenship.  W: 
most  carefully  devised  charier,  and  with  all  the  pro 
which  legislative  enactments  can  afford  them,  the  pei 
the  city  of  New  York  wiU  not  secure  a  wise  and  econ 
rule  until  those  having  the  most  at  stake  detem 
actively  interest  themselves  in  the  conduct  of  mu 
affairs. 

"GnovER  Clevelai 

Other  measures  followed,  looking  to  the  correct 
abuses  in  county  and  city  offices.  Among  these  n 
'^county  clerk's  bill,  providing  that  in  lieu  of  the  li 
ceived  by  the  county  clerk,  estimated  as  high  as  (li 
per  year  by  some,  the  clerk  shall  receive  a  salary  oft 
per  year ;  that  all  fees  heretofore  collected  under  au 
of  law  for  the  county  clerk  shall  be  accounted  for  an 
monthly  into  the  treasury  of  the  city  and  county  o 
York  ;  fixing  the  amount  of  fees  that  shall  be  collccte 
providing  safeguards  and  penalties  for  th&  proper  traa 
of  business.     This  bill  the  governor  signed  promptly 

There  was  also  the  "sheriff's  biU,"  taking  from  thi 
of  aldermen  the  authority  of  regulating  the  compel 
of  that  officer,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  b< 
estimates  and  apportionment.  This  was  signed  by  tl 
emor. 
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Then  came  some  loosely  drawn  bills,  intended  to  accom* 
plish  similar  reforms  in  the  offices  of  the  county  register  and 
the  surrogate.  These  bills,  when  the  governor  came  to 
examine,  were  in  such  shape  that  he  could  not  sign  tbem, 
their  defects  defeating  their  purpose.  Fortunately  they  had 
been  received  in  the  executive  chamber  whOe  the  Legisla- 
ture was  yet  in  session,  when  they  could  yet  be  recalled, 
and  when  their  defects  could  be  remedied. 

Consequently  the  governor  addressed  a  message  to  the 
Assembly,  where  the  bills  originated,  asking  their  recall 
and  amendment.  The  bills  were  recalled  and  amended,  but 
in  so  unsatisfactory  a  manner  that,  while  feeling  constrained 
to  sign  them,  the  governor  filed  a  memorandum  stating  his 
reasons  for  doing  so. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  other  bills  passed  in  t&e  line 
of  reform  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Grovernor  Cleveland 
refused  his  approval.  These  were  known  as  the  ' 'tenure 
of  office  bill"  and  the  ''park  conmiission  bill."  These 
reached  the  governor's  hands  after  the  Legislature  had  ad- 
journed, and  there  being  no  opportunity  for  amendment  he 
was  compelled  to  refuse  his  approval,  for  reasons  given  in  a 
memorandum  filed  with  the  surrogate's  bill.  The  nature  of 
these  bills,  and  the  causes  of  their  failure  to  receive  the  gov- 
ernor's signature,  are  clearly  stated  in  this  document,  which 
is  given  herewith : 

"State  of  New  York,  Executive  Chamber, 

"Albany,  June  14,  1884. 

"3iemorandum  filed  with  the  approval  of  Assembly  bill  No. 
466,  entitled  'An  act  in  relation  to  the  office  of  the  register 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York.' 

"This  bill,  together  with  Assembly  bill  No.  467,  en- 
titled 'An  act  in  relation  to  the  office  of  surrogate  of  the 
county  of  New  York,'  which  is  also  this  day  approved. 
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came  to  my  haads  origiDally  duriDg  the  seBsion  of  the  Leg- 
islature and  prior  to  the  twelfth  day  of  May  last. 

"Upon  examiniDg  these  two  bills,  I  discovered 
defects  and  errors  of  so  much  importance  that  on 
last  meDtioned  I  addressed  a  message  to  the  Assen 
ing  attention  to  the  imperfections  in  tbe  bills,  and 
ing  that  they  should  be  recalled  for  araendment. 

"This  course  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and 
amendments  were  made,  after  which  they  were  i 
tnmed  to  me  for  my  approval. 

"I  think  they  are  still  defective,  in  that  while  th< 
the  city  to  pay  certain  salaries  to  the  officers  thereit 
and  profess  to  make  all  fees  earned  by  them  payab 
city,  they  permit  these  officers  to  turn  over  account 
parties  for  whom  official  services  are  rendered  inBtci 
fees  in  cash. 

"But  inasmuch  as  these  deficiencies  are  not  fatal 
my  objections  based  thereon  and  construe  the  fact  i 
were  not  remedied,  though  attontion  was  particulai 
to  them,  as  proof  that  the  Legislature  differed  with 
the  expediency  of  making  the  change. 

"Among  other  errors,  however,  which  were  cc 
by  all  interested  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  i 
the  recall  and  amendment  of  these  bills,  was  one  t 
in  that  relating  to  the  office  of  register,  which  lin 
performance  of  certain  important  duties  only  to  the 
ate  successor  of  the  present  incumbent. 

*'In  the  message  to  the  Assembly  above  referred 
su^esting  the  recall  of  the  bills  for  amendment,  th 
ing  language  was  used :  'I  am  led  to  make  this  si 
for  the  reason  that  these  bills  belong  to  a  class  of 
measures  of  great  importance,  and  from  the  ena< 
which  valuable  reforms  are  anticipated.  It  Is  man 
their  good  effect  should  not  be  jeopardized  or  dimit 
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imperfections  in  their  form  or  by  the  omission  of  any  pro- 
visions which  tend  to  make  them  complete  and  effective.' 

''And  the  message  concluded  in  the  following  words :  *I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  other  bills  in 
my  hands,  similar  to  those  referred  to,  relating  to  the  public 
offices  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  such  care  as  is  neces- 
sary, to  determine  whether  they  contain  similar  imperfec- 
tions. I  recommend  that  bills  Nos.  466  and  467,  which 
are  above  referred  to,  be  recalled  for  amendment.  And  in 
view  of  the  near  approach  of  the  final  adjournment  of  the 
Legislature,  I  suggest  that  the  other  bills  of  a  like  character 
be  also  recalled  or  carefully  examined  by  some  party  familiar 
with  the  subjects  they  embrace,  so  that  fatal  defects  shall 
not  be  discovered  when  it  is  too  late  for  amendment.' 

''Notwithstanding  this  express  warning,  there  are  two 
bills  now  in  my  hands  which  are  connected  in  purpose  and 
general  design  with  those  last  referred  to,  which  are  so  seri- 
ously imperfect  that  I  have  determined  not  to  approve  them. 
One  of  these  is  a  Senate  bill  entitled  'An  act  to  fix  and  regu- 
late the  terms  of  office  of  certain  public  officers  in  the  city  of 
New  York,'  which  contains  the  same  vice  in  an  exaggerated 
form  that  caused  the  recall  and  amendment  of  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  register.  It  absolutely  makes  no  provision  for 
the  appointment  of  any  officer  or  head  of  department  after 
the  immediate  successors  to  those  now  in  office. 

"And  the  second  section  provides  that  'the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  to  be  elected  at  the  general  election  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  shall,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  conmiencement  of  the  term  for  which 
he  is  elected,  appoint  successors  to  each  office^  commissioner 
and  head  of  department,  who  may  be  appointed  during  the 
remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the  present  mayor  of  the 
city  w^as  elected ;  and  the  persoQS  so  appointed  shall  hold 
office  for  the  same  terms  respectively  that  those  officer?, 
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commiseioners  and  heads  of  departments  whom  they  enicceed 
irould  have  held  office  if  this  act  had  not  heen  enacted,  pro- 
vided that  any  commiasioner  or  head  of  depi    ' 
pointed  ander  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  no 
for  any  longer  term  or  period  than  the  term  of  < 
mayor  by  whom  such  commissioners  or  head  of ' 
shaU  be  appointed,  and  thirty  days  thereafter.' 

"Section  third  repeals  alt  acts  and  parts  of  ac 
ent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

"ItwiU  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  bill  does 
to  'fix  and  regulate'  the  terms  of  all  appoinUve 
only  such  as  shall  be  appointed  during  the  rema 
term  of  the  present  mayor  and  their  immediati 
And  it  will  be  observed  that  the  next  mayor  c 
point  BttccessorB  to  such  officers  ae  shall  be  appoi 
present  mayor  during  the  Temaindm-  of  Ms  tern 
the  evident  intention  of  the  bill  would  be  entin 
if  the  mayor  now  in  ofdce  should  allow  the  pre. 
bents  to  hold  over  till  the  expiration  of  his  t«m: 
appoint! Dg  others  in  tbeir  places. 

"When  the  bill  attempts  to  fix  the  terms  of  th( 
of  the  next  mayor  it  would  seem  to  provide  in  thi 
tence  for  two  limitations  to  such  terms — that  ia 
from  the  first  day  of  May,  1885,  as  provided  by 
law,  and  one  year  and  eleven  months  from  Fe 
1885. 

"I  observe,  too,  that  the  last  limitation  onl^ 
'commissioners  and  heads  of  departments,'  the 
cers' having  been  omitted,  though  it  is  embraced 
limitation. 

"Of  all  the  defective  and  shabby  legislation 
been  presented  to  me,  this  is  the  worst,  and  mo 
able,  unless  it  be  its  companion,  which  is  entitle( 
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provide  for  a  more  efficient  government  of  the  departmeDt 
of  parks  in  the  city  of  New  York.' 

^^This  bill  provides  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  present 
commissioners  of  the  department  of  public  parks,  in  the  city 
of  New  Tork,  and  any  of  their  successors  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  present  mayor,  shall  cease  on  the  first  day  of 
February,  1885,  and  that  in  their  place  the  mayor  shall  ap- 
point, within  ten  days  thereafter,  three  commissioners,  one 
of  whom  shall  serve  for  two  years,  one  for  four  years,  and 
one  for  six  years  ;  and  that  ^biennially  thereafter  the  mayor 
shall  appoint  one  commissioner  of  the  department  of  public 
parks  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two,  four  or  six  years,  as 
the  term  of  the  office  becoming  vacant  shall  require  or  until 
removed.' 

^^I  confess  I  am  utterly  unable,  after  considerable  study, 
to  determine  when  the  terms  of  any  appointees  after  the  first 
would  terminate,  or  how  the  department  could  be  long  con- 
tinued with  three  members,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

"In  1887  the  shortest  term  of  these  officers  would  expire 
and  a  commissioner  should  be  appointed.  What  length  of 
time  for  the  new  commissioner  does  the  office  becoming  vacant 
^require  ?'  I  think  the  language  of  the  bill  can  be  most  rea- 
sonably answered  by  making  another  appointment  for  two 
years.  If  this  was  done,  the  new  appointee's  term  would 
expire  in  1889.  But  at  that  time  the  four  years'  term  of  an 
original  appointee  would  also  expire,  making  two  offices  to 
be  then  filled,  while  the  mayor,  by  the  bill,  is  limited  to  the 
appointment  of  one  commissioner  in  that  year. 

"If  it  was  intended  to  create  a  commission  of  three  mem- 
bers, it  is  entirely  evident  that  the  term  of  all  appointees, 
after  the  first,  should  have  been  for  six  years. 

"Appreciating  the  litigation  and  the  sacrifice  of  rights 
and  interests  which  result  from  defective  laws,  I  have  earn- 
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estly  tried,  during  my  official  term,  to  enforce  c 
preparation.  1  am  importuned  every  day  to  al 
go  upon  the  statut«  book  which  are  mischieTOUsl 
but  which  are  deemed  good  enough  to  promote 
of  interested  parties.  It  is  not  pleasant,  conatan 
such  applications,  hut  I  conceive  it  my  duty  to 

"Though  the  purposes  of  these  bills  are  sup 
in  the  pnbUc  interest,  and  though  their  failure  i 
appointment  to  many,  I  do  not  see  that  I  shoul 
to  breed  dispute  and  litigation  touching  impo 
offices,  and  to  be  made  troublesome  precedents  I 
careless  and  vicious  legislation. 

"Grover  Cle 

These  reasons  were  so  conclusive  that  the  aul 
bills,  Mr.  F.  M.  Scott  of  New  York,  wrote  to 
that  city,  saying : 

"As  the  draughtsman  of  the  original  teni 
act,  and  one  of  its  most  ardent  supporters,  I  an: 
to  agree  with  Governor  Cleveland  that  in  the  sh 
it  reached  him  it  was  a  very  shabby  piece  of 
quite  unfit  to  find  a  place  in  the  statute-book, 
park  commissioners'  bill,  too,  it  was  hastily  ant 
ately  amended  in  the  course  of  its  passage 
Legislature,  and  was  thereby  quite  as  effectuall 
was  the  tenure  of  office  act." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  not  only  was  Gov« 
land  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  reformers  in  th« 
of  1884,  but  he  was  able  to  save  them  from  thi 
takes. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Ororer  Cleveland's  Miscellaneous  Addresses. — ^His  Power  as  an 
Orator. — Strong  Thought  rather  than  Rhetoric. — Address  be- 
fore the  Irish  Land  Leasrue. — Protest  against  Minister  Loweirs 
Treatment  of  American  Citizens  Imprisoned  Abroad. — At  the 
Oswegatchie  Fair. — ^At  the  Albany^  High  School. — ^At  the  New- 
York  Bar  Association. — ^Before  the  Grand  Army. 

Governor  Cleveland  is  not  distinguished  as  an  orator. 
The  flowers  and  ornaments  of  rhetoric  do  not  embellish  his 
writings  or  his  addresses.  But  the  clear,  strong  thought 
that  is  found  in  all  his  utterances  makes  them  valuable  and 
has  always  commanded  public  attention. 

While  his  State  papers  are  models  of  strength  and  clear- 
ness, as  well  as  of  sound  sense  and  honest  purpose,  his  mis- 
cellaneous addresses  are  notable  also  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  same  qualities.  Governor  Cleveland  is  an  easy 
speaker  and  a  pleasant  one.  He  gives  his  audience  ideas 
rather  than  flgures  of  speech  or  elaborate  expression ;  and 
while  his  style  in  speaking  has  grace  and  elegance,  it  is 
neither  meretricious  nor  bombastic. 

It  was  because  of  his  well-known  sympathy  with  the 
patriotic  purposes  of  the  Irish  Land  League  that  he  was 
asked  to  introduce  to  the  audience  in  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  at 
Buffalo,  the  eloquent  lecturer,  Bev.  Father  Sheehy,  on  the 
fifth  of  December  1881.  In  presenting  the  lecturer,  Mr. 
Clevelend  said : 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — ^I  desire  to  acknowledge  the 
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hoDor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  b;  this  call  to 
My  greatest  regret  is  that  I  know  bo  little  of  the 
that  have  given  birth  to  the  land  leagne.  I  i 
general  way,  that  it  is  designed  to  secure  to  Ire) 
just  and  natural  rights  to  which  Irishmen  are  ei 
understand  also  that  these  are  to  be  obtained'  b; 
measures  and  without  doing  violence  to  any  just  : 
land.  This  should  meet  with  the  support  and  co 
of  every  man  who  enjoys  the  privilege  of  Americt 
ship  and  lives  under  American  laws.  Our  sy 
drawn  out  by  a  bond  of  common  manhood.  W( 
to-night  to  welcome  an  apostle  of  this  cause,  one 
from  personal  experience,  recount  the  scenes  of  thi 
ble ;  who  can  tell  ua  tbe  risks  that  are  taken  and 
that  are  suffered  by  those  who  lead  the  van  in 
movement.  I  congratulate  you  upon  having  Fatb 
with  you  to-night,  and  I  will  not  delay  the  pleas 
presentation  to  you." 

In  the  following  year,  when  the  pusillanimous 
Minister  Lowell  in  relation  to  the  imprisonmeat  i 
can  citizens  in  Great  Britain  was  so  indignantly  r 
our  people.  Mayor  Cleveland  was  chosen  to  pr 
mass  meeting  held  in  St.  James'  Hall,  Buffalo, 
against  the  course  of  the  representative  of  the  Uni 
in  England.  His  address  on  this  occasion  was  a 
fervor.     On  taking  the  choir  be  said  : 

"Fellow-Cttizeijs. — This  is  the  formal  mode 
on  occasions  of  this  kind,  but  I  think  we  seld' 
fully  its  meaning  or  how  valuable  a  thing  it  i 
citiien. 

^'From  the  earliest  civilization  to  be  a  citizen  I 
be  a  free  man,  endowed  with  certain  privileges  a 
tages,  fuid  entitled  to  the  full  protection  of  the  St 
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defense  and  protection  of  personal  rights  of  its  citizens  has 
always  heen  the  paramount  and  most  important  duty  of  a 
free,  enlightened  government. 

'^And  perhaps  no  government  has  this  sacred  trust  more 
in  its  keeping  than  this — ^the  best  and  freest  of  them  all ; 
for  here  the  people  who  are  to  be  protected  are  the  source 
of  those  powers  which  thej  delegate  upon  the  express  com- 
pact that  the  citizen  shall  be  protected.  For  this  purpose 
we  chose  those  who,  for  the  time  being,  shall  manage  the 
machinery  which  we  have  set  up  for  our  defense  and  safety. 

'^And  this  protection  adheres  to  us  in  all  lands  and 
places  as  an  incident  of  citizenship.  Let  but  the  weight  of 
a  sacrilegious  hand  be  put  upon  this  sacred  thing,  and  a 
great  strong  government  springs  to  its  feet  to  avenge  tlie 
wrong.  Thus  it  is  that  the  native-born  American  citizen 
enjoys  his  birthright.  But  when,  in  the  westward  march 
of  empire,  this  nation  was  founded  and  took  root,  we  beck- 
oned to  the  old  world,  and  invited  hither  its  emigration,  and 
provided  a  mode  by  which  those  who  sought  a  home  among 
us  might  become  our  fellow-citizens.  They  came  by  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands  ;  they  came  and 

Hewed  the  dark  old  woodc  away, 
And  gave  the  virgin  fields  to*day; 

they  came  with  strong  sinews  and  brawny  arms  to  aid  in 
the  growth  and  progress  of  a  new  country  ;  they  came  and 
upon  our  altars  laid  their  fealty  and  submission ;  they  came 
to  our  temples  of  justice  and  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath 
renounced  all  allegiance  to  every  other  state,  potentate  and 
sovereignty,  and  surrendered  to  us  all  the  duty  pertaining  to 
such  allegiance.  We  have  accepted  their  fealty  and  invited 
them  to  surrender  the  protection  of  their  native  land. 

'^And  what  should  be  given  them  in  return?  Manifestly, 
good  faith  and  every  dictate  of  honor  demcmd  that  we  give 
them  the  same  liberty  and  protection  here  and  elsewhere 
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which  we  vouchsafe  to  our  native-boni  citizeuB.     /-■'  "■-" 
this  has  been  accorded  to  them  is  the  crowning 
American  institutions. 

"It  needed  not  the  statute,  which  ia  now  the  lai 
land,  declaring  that  'all  naturalized  citizens  while 
eign  lands  are  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  from  this 
ment  the  same  protection  of  person  and  property  ' 
accorded  to  native-bom  citizens,'  to  voice  the  polic 
nation. 

"In  all  lands  where  the  semblance  of  liberty  is  pi 
the  right  of  a  person  arrested  to  a  speedy  aecusa 
trial  ia,  or  ought  to  be,  a  fundamental  law,  as  it  is 
civilization. 

At  any  rate,  we  hold  it  to  be  so,  and  this  is  om 
rights  which  we  undertake  to  guarantee  to  any  nat 
or  naturalized  citizen  of  ours,  whether  he  be  imprt. 
order  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  or  under  the  pretext 
adininist«red  for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  aristo 
England. 

"We  do  not  claim  to  make  laws  for  other  count 
we  do  insist  that  what«V6r  those  laws  may  be,  they 
the  interests  of  human  freedom,  and  the  rights  of  n 
so  far  as  they  involve  the  liberty  of  our  citizens,  be 
administered.  We  have  a  right  to  say,  and  do 
mere  suspicion  without  examination  or  trial,  is  not : 
to  justify  the  long  imprisonment  of  a  citicen  of  j 
Other  nations  may  permit  their  citizens  to  be  thu 
oned.  Ours  will  not.  And  this  in  eflfect  has  been 
declared  by  statute. 

"We  have  met  here  to-night  to  consider  this  sutj 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  and  the  reasons  and  the  , 
the  imprisonment  of  certain  of  oiu"  fellow-citizens 
in  British  prisons  without  the  semblance  of  a  tria 
examination.     Our  law  declares  that  the  govemm 
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act  in  such  cases.     But  the  people  are  the  creators  of  the 
government. 

''The  undaunted  apostle  of  the  Christian  religion  impris- 
oned and  persecuted,  appealing  centuries  ago  to  the  Roman 
law  and  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  boldly  demanded : 
'Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Roman  and 
uncondemned?' 

"So,  too,  might  we  ask,  appealing  to  the  law  of  our  land 
and  the  laws  of  civilization  :  'Is  it  lawful  that  these,  onr 
fellows,  be  imprisoned  who  are  American  citizens  and  un- 
condemned?' 

"I  deem  it  an  honor  to  be  called  upon  to  preside  at  such 
a  meeting,  and  I  thank  jou  for  it. 

Of  a  different  character  were  his  addresses  on  occasions 
of  less  weighty  moment,  although  in  all  cases  he  displayed 
an  earnestness  of  thought  which  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to 
even  his  lightest  address.  At  the  Oswegatchie  fair,  at  Og- 
densburg,  iu  October,  1883,  Governor  Cleveland,  having 
been  invited  to  address  the  people,  spoke  as  follows : 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — When  I  received  the  invi- 
tation of  the  president  of  this  fair  to  be  wi^  you  to-day,  I 
could  hardly  see  my  way  to  accept,  because  I  find  that  the 
duties  of  the  office  to  which  I  have  been  called  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  I  can  scarcely  do  all  that  crowds  upon  me, 
with  quite  constant  attention.  But  the  more  I  considered 
the  question  of  visiting  you  the  stronger  the  desire  became 
to  accept  the  invitation.  I  remembered  that  I  had  never 
been  here  but  once,  many  years  ago,  and  then  for  only  a 
night.  I  wanted  to  know  more  of  the  largest  county  in  the 
State.  I  wanted  to  see  your  thriving  and  pleasant  dty.  I 
thought  of  the  opportunity  I  should  have  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  the  kind  and  quality  of  your  products ;  and,  more 
than  all,  I  wanted  to  see  and  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  people  here,  who,  from  lack  of  familiarity,  seemed  sa 
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far  away.  Aod  then,  too,  I  reflected  that  I  w( 
of  the  people  of  the  State  ;  and  inaBmuch  as  t 
all  come  to  eee  how  their  servants  are  doing 
is  no  more  than  right  that  these  seryantB  shoult 
go  to  their  mastera  and  report — or  at  least  an 
names.  Tbna  I  am  here ;  but  I  came  upon 
condition  that  I  shall  not  make  a  speech.  A 
talk  I  may  have  here  with  my  friends  of  I 
county  I  do  not  regard  as  either  a  speech  or  ai 

"Broad  fields,  well  tilled,  not  only  secure  co 
income  to  the  farmer,  but  build  up  the  comi 
State  and  easily  supply  the  wants  of  the  popul 
of  these  things  result  except  by  labor.  This 
wand  whose  touch  creates  wealth  and  a  great  1 
of  US  who  work  are,  in  our  several  ways,  engf 
ing  to  a  higher  reach  and  nobler  proportions  tl 
praud  commonwealth.  Those  who  make  and 
laws  join  with  those  who  toil  from  day  to  di 
hands  in  their  several  occupations,  all  alike 
building  up  and  protecting  the  State. 

"The  institution  of  fairs  such  as  this  must 
me,  have  a  wholesome  and  beneficial  effect.  ] 
the  competition  engendered,  which  spurs  to  m< 
better  methods,  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
experience  of  others.  The  State  has  shown  as 
of  the  value  of  experiment  in  agriculture,  b; 
and  maintaining  at  considerable  expense  a  far 
press  purpose  of  devising  and  proving  the  i 
plans  and  operations  iu  farming.  The  resul 
offered  to  all ;  and  thus  the  farmer  may  gain 
of  methods  which  will  render  his  labor  mo 
without  the  risk  of  loss  in  the  time  which  he  1 
spend  in  experiment.  I  have  no  doubt  that  tli 
State  of  Kew  York  is  tilled  well  and  intellij 
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still  I  suppose  much  of  our  farming  might  be  improved  by 
a  closer  regard  to  successful  experiment,  and  by  learning 
the  lessons  of  approved  science  as  applied  to  agriculture*  I 
do  not  fear,  however,  that  the  farmers  of  New  York  will 
stop  short  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  people  of  this 
State  are  not  given  to  that. 

^' While  I,  in  this  manner,  urge  you  to  claim  from  the 
soil  all  it  has  to  yield,  by  the  aid  of  intelligent  efforts  in  its 
cultivation,  I  cannot  refrain  from  reminding  you  that,  as 
citizens,  you  have  something  else  to  do.  You  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  citizenship  upon  you,  and  you  should  see  to 
it  that  you  do  your  duty  to  the  State,  not  only  by  increasing 
its  wealth  by  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  soil, 
but  by  an  intelligent  selection  of  those  who  shall  act  for  you 
in  the  enactment  and  execution  of  your  laws.  Weeds  and 
thistles,  if  allowed  in  your  fields,  defeat  your  toil  and  efforts. 
So  abuses  in  the  administration  of  your  government  lead  to 
the  dishonor  of  your  State,  choke  and  thwart  the  wishes  of 
the  people  and  waste  their  substance. 

^'I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  farm  or  business  never  does 
better  than  when  it  is  managed  by  its  owner. 

'^So  it  is  with  your  government.  It  accomplishes  its 
purposes  and  operates  well  only  when  it  is  managed  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people.  It  was  designed  and  constructed 
to  be  used  in  just  this  way.  None  of  you  would  attempt 
to  turn  the  soil  of  a  field  without  putting  a  strong  hand  on 
the  plow.  A  plow  was  constructed  to  be  thus  operated^  and 
it  can  do  its  work  in  no  other  way.  The  machinery  of  the 
government  will  not  do  its  work  unless  the  strong,  steady 
hands  of  the  people  are  put  upon  it.  This  is  not  done  when 
the  people  say  that  politics  is  a  disgraceful  game^  and 
should  be  left  untouched  by  those  having  private  concerns 
and  business  which  engage  their  attention.  This  neglect 
serves  to  give  over  the  most  important  interests  to  those  who 
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cara  but  little  for  their  protection,  and  who  are  wf"'"" 
betray  their  trust  for  their  own  advantage. 

^^Mauifestly,  in  this  manner,  the  people  can  i 
through  agents  of  their  aelection.  But  that  eelectioi 
be  freely  and  intelligently  made  by  the  careful  eze 
their  sufirages. 

"I  have  said  this  duty  should  not  be  neglected. 
less  or  mJBtaken  performance  may  be  as  fatal  as 
All  cannot  personally  know  the  applicants  for  office 
careful  inquiry  their  characters  for  fair  dealing  and  . 
aud  the  manner  in  which  they  have  fulfilled  the  ( 
duties  of  life,  may  be  discovered,  as  welt  as  the  abi 
have  shown  in  the  management  of  their  own  atfai 
their  neighbors  and  those  who  know  them  well  trui 
and  are  they  williug  to  put  in  their  hands  importai 
ests?  Are  their  personal  habits  and  their  personal 
vate  relations  good,  and  pure,  and  clean? 

"I  believe  that  in  the  selection  of  those  who  ahal 
the  people  in  the  government  a  better  rule  cannot  be 
than  the  one  suggested  by  these  inquiries. 

"If  they  are  answered  satisfactorily,  the  peo 
probably  conclude  that  they  have  found  the  men  tl 
to  put  in  public  places,  even  though  they  lack  a  ki: 
of  the  arts  and  wiles  which  tricksters  use  to  deci 
mislead. 

"Be  diligent,  then,  in  your  business,  and  wil] 
anxious  to  improve  and  expand  it.  This  you  owe 
selves,  to  your  families,  and  to  the  public.  Be  also 
and  careful  in  the  performance  of  your  political  du 
you  owe  none  the  less  to  yourselves  and  to  the  Stal 

"With  every  obligation  thus  discharged,  your 
and  prosperity  will  be  secured,  and  you  may  coD] 
yourselves  upon  the  honorable  part  you  bear  in  the 
and  maintenance  of  a  free  and  beneficent  govemmi 
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In  a  little  off-hand  speech  to  the  pupils  of  the  Albany 
high  school,  which  he  visited  one  day  at  the  invitation  of 
the  principal,  he  said : 

"I  accepted  the  invitation  of  your  principal  to  visit  your 
school  this  morning  with  pleasure,  because  I  expected  to  see 
much  that  would  gratify  and  interest  me.  In  this  I  have 
not  been  disappointed.  But  I  must  confess  that  if  I  had 
known  that  my  visit  here  involved  my  attempting  to  ad- 
dress you,  I  should  have  hesitated,  and  quite  likely  have 
declined  the  invitation. 

^^I  hasten  to  assure  you  now  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est danger  of  my  inflicting  a  speech  upon  you,  and  that  I 
shall  do  but  little  more  than  to  express  my  pleasure  in  the 
proof  I  have  of  the  excellence  of  the  methods  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  and  of  the  opportunities  which  those 
who  attend  have  within  their  reach,  of  obtaining  a  superior 
education. 

'^I  never  visit  a  school  in  these  days  without  contrasting 
the  advantages  of  the  scholar  of  to-day  with  those  of  a  time 
not  many  years  in  the  past.  Within  my  remembrance 
even,  the  education  which  is  freely  offered  you  was  only 
secured  by  those  whose  parents  were  able  to  send  them  to 
academies  and  colleges.  And  thus,  when  you  entered  this 
school  very  many  of  you  began  where  your  parents  left  off. 

^^The  theory  of  the  State  in  furnishing  more  and  better 
schools  for  the  children,  is  that  it  tends  to  fit  them  to  better 
perform  their  duties  as  citizens,  and  that  an  educated  man 
or  woman  is  apt  to  be  more  useful  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

^'This  leads  to  the  thought  that  those  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  means  thus  tendered  them  are  in  duty  bound 
to  make  such  use  of  their  advantages  as  that  the  State  shall 
receive  in  return  the  educated  and  intelligent  citizens  and 
members  of  the  community  which  it  has  the  right  to  expect 
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from  its  schools.  You,  who  will  soon  be  the  men  of  the 
day,  should  consider  that  you  have  assumed  an  obligation 
to  fit  yourselves  by  the  education  which  you  may,  if  you 
will,  receive  in  this  school,  for  the  proper  performance  of 
any  duty  of  citizenship,  and  to  fill  any  public  station  to 
which  you  may  be  called.  And  it  seems  to  me  to  be  none 
the  less  important  that  those  who  are  to  be  the  wives  and 
mothers  should  be  educated,  refined  and  intelligent.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  should  be  afraid  to  trust  the  men,  educated 
though  they  should  be,  if  they  were  not  surrounded  by  pure 
and  true  womanhood.  Thus  it  is  that  you  all,  now  and 
here,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  owe  a  duty  to  the 
State  which  can  only  be  answered  by  diligent  'study  and  the 
greatest  possible  improvement.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that 
in  all  walks  and  places  the  disposition  is  to  render  the  least 
possible  return  to  the  State  for  the  favors  which  she  be- 
stows. 

^^If  the  consideration  which  I  have  mentioned  fails  to  im- 
press you,  let  me  remind  you  of  what  you  have  often  heard, 
that  you  owe  it  to  yourselves,  and  the  important  part  of 
yourselves,  to  seize  while  you  may  the  opportunities  to  im- 
prove your  minds,  and  store  into  them,  for  your  own  ftiture 
use  and  advantage,  the  learning  and  knowledge  now  fairly 
within  your  reach. 

^^None  of  you  desire  or  expect  to  be  less  intelligent  or 
educated  than  your  fellows.  But  unless  the  notions  of 
scholars  have  changed,  there  may  be  those  among  you  who 
think  that  in  some  way  or  manner,  after  the  school  day  is 
over,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  regain  any  ground  now 
lost,  and  to  complete  an  education  without  a  present  devo- 
tion to  school  requirements.  I  am  sure  this  is  a  mistake. 
A  moment's  reflection  ought  to  convince  all  of  you  that  when 
you  have  once  entered  upon  the  stern,  uncompromising  and 
unrelenting  duties  of  mature  life,  there  will  be  no  time  for 
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atudj.  You  will  have  a  contest  then  forced  upon  yon  which 
will  strain  every  nerve  and  engross  every  faculty.  A  good 
education,  if  you  have  it,  will  aid  you,  but  if  you  are  without 
it  you  cannot  stop  to  acquire  it.  When  you  leave  the  school 
you  are  well  equipped  for  the  van  in  the  army  of  life  or  yoa 
are  doomed  to  be  a  laggard,  aimlessly  and  listlessly  follow- 
ing in  the  rear. 

'^Perhaps  a  reference  to  truths  so  trite  is  useless  here.  I 
hope  it  is.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  forego  the  chance 
to  assure  those  who  are  hard  at  work  that  they  will  surely 
see  their  compensation,  and  those,  if  any  such  there  are, 
who  find  school  duties  irksome,  and  neglect  or  slightingly 
perform  them,"  that  they  are  trifling  with  serious  things  and 
treading  on  dangerous  ground." 

A  more  formal  occasion  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Bar  Association  in  New  York,  January  8,  1884.  At 
this  meeting  were  assembled  the  learning  and  the  wit  of  the 
profession,  statesmen,  jurists,  legislators.  Governor  Cleve- 
land presided  over  this  distinguished  gathering,  and  on  open- 
ing the  talk  he  said : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Assocla^tion. — ^At  a  late  hour  I  was 
solicited  to  preside  at  your  meeting.  I  should  certainly  have 
felt  that  I  must  decline  the  invitation,  but  for  two  considera- 
tions. I  was  assured  that  no  address  would  be  expected  of 
me,  and  that  even  a  little  speech  on  assuming  the  chair, 
might  be  dispensed  with.  This  disposed  of  one  objection  to 
my  consent.  The  other  consideration  sprang  up  in  my  mind 
when  I  reflected  that  there  would  be  here  an  assemblage  of 
my  professional  brethren,  and  the  impulse  was  irresistible  to 
be  among  them  for  a  time,  though  necessarily  brief,  and  to 
feel  about  me  the  atmosphere  from  which,  for  a  twelvemonth, 
I  have  been  excluded.  I  beg  to  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that 
in  the  crowd  of  official  duties  which  for  the  past  year  have 
surrounded  me,  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  guild  to  which 
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I  tun  proud  to  belong,  nor  have  I  lost  anj  of  my 
care  for  the  noble  profeesion  I  have  chosen.  On 
trary,  as  I  have  seen  the  controlling  part  which  the 
of  the  State  aasntned  in  the  enacting  of  her  laws,  a 
other  works  that  pertain  to  her  progreM  and  her  ih 
have  appreciated  more  than  ever  the  value  and  th 
nesB  of  the  legal  profession.  And  when  I  have  8 
generally  my  professional  brethren  have  been  faithfij 
pnbEc  tmstB,  my  pride  has  constantly  increased. 

"And  yet,  from  the  outside  world  I  come  within  t 
fill  circle  of  professional  life,  to  say  to  you  that  m 
be  done  before  the  bar  of  this  Stale  will,  in  all  its 
what  we  all  could  wish.  We  hold  honorable  place; 
hold  places  of  power — if  well  used  to  protect  and 
fellows — if  prOBtituted  and  badly  need  to  betray  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  profession  so  high  and  noble  i 
purposes  of  its  existence,  should  be  only  high  and 
all  its  results.  But  we  know  it  is  not  so.  There 
member  of  the  bar  in  this  assemblage  who  has  not  a. 
when  he  thought  of  the  wicked  things  he  had  the 
safely  do ;  and  he  has  shuddered  again  when  he 
those  whom  he  was  obliged  to  call  professional  brotJ 
needed  but  the  motive  to  do  these  very  things. 

'  'An  association  like  this  to  be  really  uBeful  must 
thing  more  than  a  society  devoted  to  laudation  of 
fession.  It  should  have  duties  to  perform  earnest 
nature,  and  not  the  less  boldly  met  because  they 
greeable.  Those  who  steal  our  livery  to  aid  tht 
commission  of  crime  should  be  detected  and  expo: 
this  association  or  branches  of  it  should  have  wat< 
the  walls  to  protect  the  honor  and  fair  fame  of  t 
the  State. 

"Yonr  words  are  fair,  when  in  your  constitutioi 
dare  the  objects  of  this  association  to  be  'to  el< 
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standard  of  integrity,  honor  and  courtesy  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession  ;'  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  done  much  in  that 
direction,  but  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  reminding  you 
here  that  frequently,  to  insure  health  and  vigor,  the  bad, 
diseased  limbs  of  the  tree  must  be  lopped  off. 

'^My  thought  has  carried  me  further  than  I  intended.  Be 
assured,  I  have  spoken  in  no  censorious  spirit.  I  congratu- 
late the  State  Bar  Association  on  all  it  has  done,  and  for 
one  am  determined  to  aid  its  work  as  well  during  my  tem- 
porary professional  exile  as  when  I  shall  again  gladly  mingle 
in  the  contests  of  the  bar." 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1884,  there  was  a  notable  gath- 
ering of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  Buffalo,  the 
occasion  being  the  unvailing  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument  in 
that  city.  The  ceremonies  of  dedication  were  followed  by 
a  banquet,  at  which  Governor  Cleveland  was  called  upon 
to  respond  to  the  toast,  "The  State  of  New  York."  He 
said: 

"I  am  almost  inclined  to  complain  because  the  sentiment 
to  which  I  am  requested  to  respond  is  not  one  which  per- 
mits me  to  speak  at  length  of  the  city  which,  for  more  than 
twenty-nine  years,  has  been  my  home.  You  bid  me  speak 
of  the  State,  while  everything  that  surrounds  me  and  all 
that  has  been  done  to-day,  reminds  me  of  other  things.  I 
cannot  fail  to  remember  most  vividly,  to-night,  that  exactly 
two  years  ago  I  felt  that  much  of  the  responsibility  of  a  certain 
celebration  rested  on  my  shoulders.  I  suppose  there  were 
others  who  did  more  than  I  to  make  the  occasion  a  success, 
but  I  know  that  I  considered  myself  an  important  factor, 
and  that,  when  after  weeks  of  planning  and  preparation,  the 
day  came  and  finally  passed,  I  felt  as  much  relieved  as  if 
the  greatest  effort  of  my  life  had  been  a  complete  success. 

"On  that  day  we  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  monument 
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which  has  to-day  been  UDvailed  in  token  of  it9  completion. 
We  celebrated,  too,  the  Benii-cent«DDial  of  our  city's  life.  I 
was  proud  then  to  be  ita  chief  executive,  and  everything 
connected  with  its  interests  and  prosperity  was  dear  to  me. 
To-night  I  am  still  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  Buifi 
fellow-townsmen  cannot,  if  they  will,  prevent  th 
I  feel  for  ray  city  and  ita  people. 

"But  my  theme  is  a  broader  one,  and  one  thf 
heartof  every  citizen  of  the  State. 

.  "The  State  of  New  York,  in  all  that  is  great 
the  leader  of  all  the  States.  Its  history  is  filled  w 
deeds  and  its  life  is  bound  up  with  all  that  make) 
great.  From  the  first  of  the  nation's  existence 
has  been  the  constant  and  generous  contributor 
and  growth  and  vigor. 

*'But  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  though 
there  is  one  passage  in  the  history  of  the  State  tj 
upon  my  mind. 

"There  came  a  time  when  discord  reached 
circle  of  States,  threatening  the  nation's  life.  C 
get  how  wildly  New  York  sprang  forward  to  ( 
preserve  what  she  had  done  so  much  to  create  am 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  left  her  bor 
the  tide  of  destruction. 

"During  the  bloody  affray  which  followed,  m 
l«en  thousand  and  five  hundred  of  her  sons  wet 
battle  or  died  of  wounds.  Their  bones  lie  in  e 
where  the  war  for  the  Union  was  waged.  Ad 
nearly  seventeen  thousand  and  five  hundred  of  b 
who,  within  that  sad  time,  died  of  disease,  and 
template  the  pledges  of  New  York's  devotion  b 
country,  and  the  proofs  of  her  faith  in  the  suprei 
of  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

"And  there  returned  to  her  thousands  of  her 
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fought  and  came  home  laden  with  the  honors  of  patriotism, 
many  of  whom  still  survive,  and,  like  the  minstrels  of  old, 
tell  us  of  heroic  deeds  and  battles  won,  which  saved  the  na- 
tion's life. 

*'When  our  monument,  which  should  commemorate  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  their  comrades  .was  begun,  the  vet- 
erans of  New  York  were  here.  To-day  they  come  again 
and  view  complete  its  fair  proportions,  which  in  the  years  to 
come  shall  be  a  token  that  the  patriotic  dead  are  not  for- 
gotten. 

**The  State  of  New  York  is  rich  in  her  soldier  dead,  and 
she  is  rich  in  her  veterans  of  the  war.  Those  who  still 
survive,  and  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, hold  in  trust  for  the  State  blessed  memories  which 
connect  her  with  her  dead ;  and  these  memories  we  know 
will  be  kept  alive  and  green. 

^'Long  may  the  State  have  her  veterans  of  the  war ;  and 
long  may  she  hold  them  in  grateful  and  chastened  remem- 
brance. And  as  often  as  her  greatness  and  her  grandeur 
are  told,  let  these  be  called  the  chief  jewels  in  her  crown." 

These  occasional  addresses  of  Governor  Cleveland,  on 
topics  other  than  legislation  and  government,  show  the 
thoughtful,  earnest  man.  They  are  not  the  display  piecee 
of  a  rhetorician.  They  have  ideas.  They  are  like  the  man 
himself,  plain  and  honest,  and  very  much  to  the  point. 


CHAPTER    XXXm. 

The  Set  of  the  Popular  Tide.— Grover  Cleveland  the 
the  People. — The  Repreientative  Man  for  the  Tii 
the  Watchword. — Independent  Republicans  FaT< 
— The  Eve  of  the  Democratic  CoDveotion. 

Long  before  the  time  set  for  the  meetiag  of  tl 
Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago,  the  tide 
opioion  was  bccd  to  be  strougly  setting  towi 
Cleveland.  Then  was  presented  a  remarkable  i 
oar  national  politics.  It  was  that  of  the  choice 
candidate,  not  by  the  nsual  party  methods,  not 
Dipulationa  of  party  managers,  not  by  the  zealoi 
personal  friends,  but  by  the  growth  of  an  eamei 
among  the  people,  spreading  from  one  end  of  i 
the  other. 

For  Grover  Cleveland  was  in  fact  the  caudi 
people  before  be  became  the  candidate  of  the 
party.  Seldom,  if  ever  before,  has  such  a  i 
concentration  of  popular  preferences  upon  any  ( 
the  great  office  of  President  of  these  United  I 
seen  in  our  history.  Never  before  has  it  beer 
the  case  of  a  candidate  who  for  the  first  timi 
ciated  with  that  office.  It  was  seen  in  the  noi 
Lincoln  for  a  second  term.  It  seemed  to  be 
Grant's  second  nomination,  through  the  efforts  • 
titade  of  indefatigable  workers  in  his  interest. 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  did  the  populai 
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out  the  man  for  the  place  with  such  unanimity  fi-om  the 
number,  not  of  national  politicians  or  statesmen,  but  from 
men  who  had  won  their  laurels  and  made  their  reputations 
in  the  field  of  local  government.  The  nearest  approach  to 
this  situation  was  seen  in  the  nomination  of  Grovemor  Til- 
den,  eight  years  before ;  yet,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Tilden 
there  was  by  no  means  such  a  unanimity  of  thought  among 
the  people  as  that  which  foreshadowed  the  coming  of  Gov- 
ernor Cleveland's  candidacy. 

The  cause  of  this  was  the  simple  fact  that  Governor 
Cleveland,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man,  represented, 
in  his  character  and  his  career,  the  ideas  which  the  people 
wanted  to  see  prevail  in  our  National  Government.  Every 
one,  everywhere,  had  become  weary  of  the  old  ways — 
tired  of  government  for  the  sake  of  the  ofiice-holders  ;  sick 
of  miserable  compromises  and  expedients  in  public  admin- 
istration. And  every  one  saw  in  Governor  Cleveland  a 
clean,  strong  man,  fresh  and  fearless,  pledged  by  his  record 
to  honest,  practical  reform,  and  possessed  of  pluck  enough 
to  make  his  record  good  in  a  wider  and  more  important  field. 

So  it  was  that  the  people's  eyes  turned  toward  the  man  at 
Albany,  and  their  preferences  found  voice  on  every  hand. 
They  were  looking  for  a  President  who  should  be  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  advanced  thought  of  the  day,  and  with 
the  reformed  methods  of  administration  which  have  come 
to  be  approved  in  theory,  although  so  comparatively  seldom 
put  in  practice  ;  and  they  found,  in  the  successful  executive 
of  the  Municipal  Government  of  Buffalo  and  the  State 
Government  of  New  York,  the  ofificial  who  had  defied  rings, 
and  factions,  and  cabals,  the  man  whom  they  wanted  for 
higher  and  greater  work. 

Not  the  least  singular  feature  of  the  situation  was  the 
fact  that  the  voice  of  the  strongest  partisan  Democrats  was 
also  the  voice  of  that  large  section  of  the  Republican  party 
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which  Bought  real  reform  in  the  Government.  Im' 
more  loudly  outspoken  members  of  the  dissatisiied 
the  Republican  party  openly  proclaimed  for  Govern' 
land  as  their  choice  for  the  Presidency,  recognizin 
those  sterling  qualities  which  make  the  statesman  ra 
the  politician. 

No  doubt,  the  urgency  with  which  these  gentie 
the  independent  press  expressed  their  preferences  h 
to  do  with  the  spread  of  the  Cleveland  uprising.  It  i 
be  otherwise.  But  while  such  preferences,  if  expr 
party  antagonists  for  a  weak  man,  would  drive  a,y 
his  support  the  members  of  his  own  party,  in  ( 
Cleveland's  case  they  only  served  to  emphasize  anc 
the  choice  which  the  Democratic  public  had  alreat 

Thus  it  was  that  the  name  of  Grover  Cleveland  ^ 
prominently  and  favorably  passed  upon  by  the  peop 
the  Convention  met.  And  it  is  in  no  way  derogato 
cliaracler  or  merits  of  the  many  strong  statesme 
names  were  mentioned  in  different  sections,  that  th 
be  the  case.  Bayard,  Thurman,  Hendricks,  Band 
lisle,  McDonald — all  were  good  men,  able  men,  w 
people  have  come  to  trust  through  the  experience 
of  able  and  faithful  service.  It  was  not  because 
these  true  and  tried  statesmen  could  be  trusted  in  tl 
that  they  failed  to  receive  the  wonderful  popular 
which  was  Governor  Cleveland's  fortune.  It  was 
in  a  peculiar  way.  Governor  Cleveland  filled  just  t 
in  the  popular  thought  which  was  required  to  be 
this  time.     And  he  filled  it  fully  and  brilliantly. 

More  than  this  ;  there  is  a  something  mysterio 
growth  and  movement  of  great,  popular  ideas,  whic 
be  fiilly  explained.  And  this  mysterious  quality, 
men  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  land  to  thir 
same  way  at  the  same  time,  was  a  peculiar  featui 
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popular  movement  for  Cleveland.  The  name  of  the  New 
York  Governor  was  mentioned  only  to  capture  the  popular 
mind.  In  no  one  of  the  States,  not  even  excepting  those 
which  had  ^^favorite  sons,"  was  he  without  strong  advocates ; 
while  in  the  favor  of  the  people,  as  expressed  on  manj  an 
occasion,  he  stood  higher  than  on  the  books  of  the  political 
managers. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  need  of  effort  on  the  part  of  Grov- 
emor  Cleveland's  friends  to  manufacture  sentiment  in  his 
favor.  It  sprang  up  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  with  a 
spontaneity  that  was  magical.  No  political  combinations 
were  entered  into  ;  no  factitious  means  were  employed  to  give 
him  notoriety  ;  no  promises  were  made  for  sectional  or  par- 
tisan support.  His  character,  his  career,  impressed  them- 
selves on  the  public  mind  so  that  all  who  were  looking  for 
better  things  in  our  government  recognized  in  Grover  Cleve- 
land the  man  for  the  hour. 

As  the  time  for  holding  the  Democratic  Convention  ap- 
proached, the  existence  of  this  wide-spread  popular  desire 
for  Cleveland's  nomination  became  more  and  more  clearly 
apparent.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  efforts  of  the  special 
friends  of  other  good  and  able  men  in  the  Democratic  party 
had  produced  a  number  of  strong  candidates  to  contest  the 
favor  of  the  Convention.  There  was  not  one  of  these  who 
did  not  deserve  well  of  the  country  and  of  the  party.  They 
were  all  experienced  public  men  and  statesmen  of  high  rank. 
But  in  no  case  were  they  the  objects  of  such  general  popu- 
lar favor  as  that  which  urged  upon  the  Convention  the  nom- 
ination of  Governor  Cleveland. 

And  so,  while  the  decision  of  the  chosen  representatives 
of  the  Democracy  ,was  yet  to  be  made,  the  people  had  already 
in  their  hearts  chosen  Grover  Cleveland  as  the  man  of  all 
men  best  fitted  to  carry  out  their  will.  He  was  nominated  by 
the  great  American  people  before  the  party  convention  met. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn^ 

The  Gathering  of  the  Convention. — Description  of  the  Exposition 
Building. — A  Distinguished  Assemblage. — The  Convention 
Opened. — Address  of  Governor  Hubbard. — The  Unit  Rule. — 
A  Test  Vote. — Close  of  the  First  Day's  Proceedings. 

On  Tuesday,  the  eighth  day  of  July,  1884,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  gathered 
at  the  Lake  City  for  the  great  work  for  which  they  had 
been  chosen. 

The  Exposition  Building  at  Chicago  is  on  the  lake  shore, 
an  inunense  structure,  furnishing  an  auditorium  of  a  magni- 
tude fitting  for  the  decision  of  a  Nation's  destinies. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  two  great  political  parties 
this  year  held  their  conventions  in  the  same  city  and  in  the 
same  buOding,  but  since  the  date  of  the  Republican  Con- 
vention, the  Exposition  Building  had  been  refitted  and  deco- 
rated, changes  made  in  the  placing  of  the  platform  and  seats 
for  delegates,  and  the  arrangements  for  spectators  shifted. 
Here,  upon  the  banks  of  the  great  inland  sea,  in  a  building 
whose  magnitude  expressed  the  growth  and  the  ambition  of 
the  resources  of  the  central  city  of  the  continent,  with  the 
national  colors  floating  in  broad  stripes  of  red,  white  and 
blue  overhead  and  festooning  pillars  and  galleries,  and  with 
a  vast  crowd  of  eagerly  interested  citizens  as  an  audience, 
swarming  on  every  hand,  the  Convention  met. 

The  assembly  was  slow  in  gathering,  and  by  noon  the 
auditorium  was  not  more  than  half  filled.    But  when  Chair- 
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man  Bamum,  of  the  National  Committee,  called  the  Con- 
vention to  order,  at  12.40,  there  was  not  a  vacant  seat  in 
all  the  hall. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  majestic  picture.  Midway,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  hall,  was  the  main  platform,  raised  above  its 
surroundings.  Just  below  this,  extending  on  either  side, 
were  the  tables  assigned  to  the  representatives  of  the  press, 
rising  in  tiers  from  the  floor  to  the  platform.  Below,  in 
twenty  rows,  stretched  the  seats  for  the  delegates,  each 
State  having  its  location  marked  by  an  appropriate  banner. 
The  States  were  arranged  alphabetically,  Alabama  having 
the  cluster  of  seats  on  the  left  of  the  hall,  Maine  the  central 
station,  and  North  Carolina  the  right,  facing  the  platform. 
New  Tork's  seventy-two  delegates  filled  the  six  rear  rows  of 
the  central  division. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  delegates  were  the  seats  for 
the  spectators,  sloping  upward  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet 
from  the  floor  level.  This  great  amphitheater  was  filled,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Convention,  with  an  interested  and  eager 
assembly,  in  holiday  attire,  and  over  all  the  vast  multitude 
of  men  and  women,  on  earnest  purpose  bent,  the  great  win- 
dows that  flanked  and  crowned  the  magnificent  hall  shed  a 
flood  of  light,  tempered,  but  not  dimmed,  by  the  clouds 
which  obscured  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  grand  effect  of  this  massing  of  human  beings  was 
felt  by  every  spectator  of  the  brilliant  and  inspiring  scene  ; 
and  as,  from  time  to  time,  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  or  excite- 
Tcteni  would  pass  over  the  assemblage,  it  was  as  though  it 
were  one  soul,  with  ten  thousand  voices  to  cheer,  and  ten 
thousand  tongues  to  shout. 

The  eight  hundred  and  twenty  delegates  who  filled  the 
seats  in  the  center  of  the  body  of  the  hall,  comprised  in 
their  number  a  remarkably  full  representation  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  others  were  pres- 
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ent,  either  aa  alteniates  or  as  spectators.     Wade  Hampton 

of  South  Caroliaa,  Vance  of  North  Carol 

WilliamB  of  Kentucky,  McPheraon  of  New  J 

of  Maryland,  Farley  of  California,  Lamar 

Call  of  Florida,  Harris  of  Tennessee,  Voorl 

dricks  of  Indiana,  Pendleton  and  Thurman 

among  those  of  Senatorial  rank.     Of  Con| 

rison  of  Illinois,   Campbell   and  Hevritt  o 

Warner  and  Converse  of  Ohio,  Mutchler  of 

and  Barbour  of  Virginia  were  among  the  d 

scores  of  yet  more  distinguished  members 

House  were  to  be  found  outside  the  seats  of  t 

bers  of  the  Convention. 

It  was  in  every  way  a  representative  gati 
the  audience  from  time  to  time  observed  1 
some  more  distinguished  man  or  some  populi 
applause  would  rise  and  roll  about  the  am[ 
like  the  patter  of  a  summer  shower  and  thet 
roar  of  a  hurricane.  When  the  familiar  fea 
man  of  Ohio  were  recognized,  there  was  a  sti 
amid  whi«h  an  enthusiastic  member  from  Ci 
and  shouted:  "The  California  delegation,  . 
2,500  miles,  catches  its  first  glimpse  of  Para( 
son  of  Allan  G.  Thuim&n."  In  the  same 
Hampton,  Hendricks  and  other  well-known  i 
the  occasion  of  jubilant  demonstrations  on  thi 

Finally,  the  rap  of  the  gavel  of  the  Chi 
national  committee  stOled  the  assembly  and  ] 
Convention  open.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Re 
Marquis  of  the  Northwestern  Theological  S 
prayed  for  "a  blessing  on  this  great  assembly 
live  citizens ;  that  they  should  be  endowed  pi 
that  wisdom  which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceab 
and  easy  to  be  entreated ;  that  nothing  sh 
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through  strife  or  vain  jealousy,  but  that  they  should  be  filled 
with  that  charity  which  is  not  puffed  up,  and  doth  not  be- 
have itself  unseemly/'  He  prayed  that  their  deliberations 
might  be  guided  to  such  conclusions  as  would  best  promote 
the  glory  of  God  and  the.  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Bamum  then  said : 

Geittlemen  of  the  Convention  :  Harmony  seems  to  be 
the  sentiment  of  this  Convention  ;  even  the  air  seems  satu- 
rated with  a  desire  and  determination  to  nominate  a  ticket 
for  President  and  Vice-President  which  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  North  and  to  the  South,  to  the  East  and  to  the  West ; 
nay,  more,  a  ticket  that  will  harmonize  the  Democracy 
throughout  the  union,  and  insure  victory  in  November. 
Harmony  prevailed  in  the  deliberations  of  the  national  com- 
mittee. No  effort  was  made  to  nominate  a  temporary 
chairman  in  the  interest  of  any  candidate,  but  on  the  con- 
trary it  was  the  desire  to  nominate  one  who  shall  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  this  Convention  with  absolute  im- 
partiality. In  that  spirit,  and  to  that  end,  I  have  been 
directed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  national  committee  to 
name  Hon.  Richard  B.  Hubbard  of  Texas  for  temporary 
chairman  of  this  Convention. 

Governor  Hubbard  was  unanimously  chosen  temporary 
chairman  and  was  escorted  to  the  chair  amid  much  applause. 
He  is  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  fully  six  feet  in  height,  with 
iron-gray  whiskers  and  hair.  He  is  a  native  of  Georgia, 
but  has  resided  in  Texas  for  thirty-two  years,  where  he  is  a 
successful  lawyer  and  has  been  chosen  Lieutenant-Governor 
for  two  terms.  He  is  an  eloquent  speaker  and  a  fine  par- 
liamentarian. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Governor  Hubbard  gave  thanks  for 
the  honor  done  him,  which  he  said  he  accepted  not  as  a 
tribute  to  himself  but  as  a  compliment  to  the  great  State 
from  which  he  came,  a  State  which  was  absolutely  cosmo* 
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politan  in  every  fiber.  The  Democratic  party  in  all  its  ele- 
ments was  the  same  as  it  was  when  founded,  by  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago.  Men  died,  as  the  leaves  in  autumn,  but  the  principles 
underlying  liberty  and  self-government  were  eternal ;  ^.nd 
the  principles  that  underlie  the  Democratic  party  could  not 
perish  from  the  earth,  although  their  authors  might  cease 
to  be.  The  Democratic  party  was  to-day  as  much  a  party 
organized  for  aggressive  war  as  when  victory  perched  upon 
its  banners.  The  Democratic  party  has  now  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  would  have  the  Senate  but  for 
treason  in  the  Senate  Chamber  itself.  It  would  have  had 
the  Presidency,  too,  but  for  the  hands  of  robbers,  who 
struck  down  the  express  will  of  the  people  by  means  of  per- 
jury, bribery,  and  corruption. 

That  stealing  of  the  Presidency  was  the  greatest  crime  in 
history.  The  great  leaders  of  the  party  (Tilden  and  Hen- 
dricks) ,  with  the  dignity  which  became  heroic  statesmen 
and  patriots,  had  submitted  with  the  courage  of  men  who 
love  their  country  better  than  self  and  power.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  now  would  put  forward  candidates  whose  names 
would  be  in  themselves  a  platform.  It  wanted  a  platform, 
too,  that  would  speak,  and  in  no  doubtful  tones.  It  should 
declare  against  corruption  in  the  Government,  against  the 
enormities  of  the  civil  service,  against  the  so-called  depart- 
ment of  justice,  against  the  abuses  of  the  postal  service, 
against  robbery  in  high  places ;  and  that  the  hundred 
millions  of  surplus  revenue  should  not  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate. In  conclusion,  he  urged  that  whatever  candidates 
were  nominated  should  be  supported  loyally,  declaring  that 
he  who  would  not  support  them  would  not  be  a  good  Demo- 
crat, and  hardly  a  patriot. 

The  sonorous  voice  and  deliberate  articulation  of  the 
temporary  chairman  sent  every  syllable  of  his  opening  ad- 
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dress  to  the  furthermost  limits  of  the  great  hall,  and  he  was 
heard  and  applauded  and  cheered  at  every  period.  His 
allusion  to  the  campaign  of  1876,  and  to  Tilden  and  Hen- 
dricks,  roused  the  Convention  to  intense  enthusiasm,  and 
the  delegates,  rising  to  their  feet,  cheered  themselves  hoarse. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  its  work,  the  tempora- 
ry organization  being  completed  and  the  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  its  proceedings  being  adopted.  Thus  earlj  in 
course  of  the  Convention  it  was  made  evident  that  the  op- 
position to  the  nomination  of  Governor  Cleveland  would 
not  be  inactive  ;  and  its  activity  took  the  shape  at  this  stage 
of  a  motion  by  Mr.  Grady  of  the  New  York  delegation,  to 
abolish  what  is  known  as  the  ''unit  rule."  That  is  to  say, 
the  New  .York  convention  had  instructed  the  delegates  from 
that  State  to  cast  the  seventy-two  votes  of  the  delegation  as 
a  whole  for  the  candidate  on  whom  the  majority  of  the  del- 
egation should  decide.  -The  majority  of  the  New  York  del- 
egates favored  the  nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland ;  a  mi- 
nority, representing  the  Tammany  organization,  were  op- 
posed to  his  candidacy.  Hence  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grady, 
that  the  Convention  should  absolve  the  New  York  delega- 
tion from  the  obligation  to  obey  the  instructions  received 
from  their  State.  After  discussion,  the  Convention  refused 
the  request,  the  vote  standing  322  yeas  to  463  nays. 

This  was  the  first  test  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Convention 
toward  the  candidate  whom  popular  preference  had  named ; 
and  out  of  the  820  delegates,  with  only  seven  refraining 
from  voting,  it  was  seen  that  he  had  a  large  majority.  The 
Convention  then  adjourned  for  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Tbe  Second  Day. — Permanent  Organization  of  the  C 
Address  of  Cbalrmon  VJItu. —Calling  the  Roll  • 
Nominations. — The  Names  of  Bayard,  McDonai 
and  Cariiale  presented. — Hon.  Daniel  Lockwoo 
OroTer  Cleveland. —A  Scene  of  Wild  Enlhnsii 
of  B.  K.  Apgar  of  New  Tork. 

The  second  day  of  the  Convention  waa  dev 
permanent  organization  and  presentation  of 
The  temporary  chairman  rapped  to  order  at  11 
prayer  waa  offered  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  McL 
diocese  of  Chicago.  He  prayed  that  the  procee 
be  tempered  by  the  sober  contemplation  of  thi 
that  future  generations  might  enjoy  the  results 
regulated  liberty,  and  not  have  to  suffer  the  o 
of  a  rash  disregard  of  the  eternal  lavrs  of  God ; 
fluence  of  patriotism  might  be  supreme  in  the  I 
and  that  all  things  might  be  done  in  it  for  the 
the  land  and  the  glory  of  God. 

The  permanent  organization  was  effected  by  t 
Colonel  W.  H.  Vilas  as  Chairman,  with  the  usi 
of  vice-presidents,  one  from  each  State,  and  se' 
taries  and  assistants.  Colonel  Vilas  command 
Wisconsin  regiment  during  the  war,  and  resides 
tal,  Madison,  where  he  has  served  in  both  bran 
Legislature.  His  d6bnt  as  an  orator  was  mad 
onion  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  this 
time  of  General  Grant's  return  in  1879.    The 
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the  Colonel  was  such  a  fine  effort  that  Ck>lonel  Bob  Inger- 
soll,  who  followed  him,  expressed  fear  that  the  effect  of  his 
own  address  would  be  injured.  Colonel  Vilas  has  since  de- 
livered two  notable  speeches  before  the  Iroquois  Club  of 
Chicago,  the  subject  of  one  being  ''Andrew  Jackson." 

Colonel  Vilas  made  a  telling  speech  on  taking  the  chair, 
claiming  the  honor,  not  as  due  to  himself,  but  as  a  recog- 
nition of  the  young  Democracy  of  the  Northwest.  He 
said: 

''Gentlemen  OF  the  National  Democracy:  I  know 
full  well  that  this  mark  of  your  fayor  is  no  personal  compli- 
ment, but  a  recognition  of  the  young  Democracy  of  the 
Northwestern  States.  And  I  claim  it  to  be  justly  their  due 
as  a  tribute  for  their  lofty  zeal  and  patriotism,  for  their  long 
and  gallant  struggle  against  an  outnumbering  foe,  and  for 
their  great  and  growing  numbers ;  and  I  hail  it  as  a  pre- 
sage and  a  prototype  of  their  coming  triumphs.  But  I  am 
proud,  though  honored  beyond  all  deservings,  in  being 
selected  as  their  representative,  and  I  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge my  obligations  and  render  you  hearty  thanks  for  the 
honor  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer.  No  pledge  is 
necessary  for  the  continuance  of  their  devotion.  As  it  has 
hitherto  been,  so  will  it  abide  in  the  contest  now  at  hand — 
pure,  unselfish,  resolute,  and  unflinching  till  its  great  object 
shall  be  achieved  in  the  restoration  and  security  of  the 
right  and  constitutional  government. 

"Fellow-delegates,  you  are  assembled  to  consider  a  great 
cause,  to  pronounce  a  momentous  judgment.  Your  hand  is 
on  the  helm  of  a  mighty  nation  of  freemen.  It  is  for  you, 
by  wise  and  far-reaching  determination,  to  lay  its  future 
course  in  felicity  for  many  years,  freighted  with  a  vast 
humanity  in  prosperous  pursuit  of  happiness.  Fifty-five 
millions  of  freemen  who  are,  a  hundred  million  who  soon 
will  be  our  nation — earth's  greatest,  noblest,  free  society-^ 
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man's  livelihood,  thej  cry,  'be  your  master's  villain  and  jou 
shall  have  bread.' 

''The  plan  of  their  campaign  is  already  made  manifest. 
Shouting  and,  in  common  political  parlance,  soap,  are  its 
inspiration  and  ammunition.  The  boisterous  cry  of  the 
drill-sergeant,  the  black-list  for  the  hesitating,  rewards  to 
the  willing,  these  the  politicians  share ;  while  from  the 
ranks  of  those  who  amass  the  fruits  of  others'  labor,  the 
copious  streams  of  pecuniary  persuasion  will  summon  the 
base,  or  constant  sophistries  catch  the  ear  of  the  weak  and 
ignorant.  The  air  already  is  filled  with  vapors  of  visionaiy 
schemes,  addressed  to  various  interests  and  factions  of  weak 
and  undeserving  men.  Some  are  indulged  to  expect  ad- 
vantage from  the  chaotic  possibilities  of  foreign  war ;  others 
relief  or  gains,  from  legalized  irruptions  upon  the  National 
treasury.  The  history  of  republics  will  have  been  read  in 
vain  if  such  a  prospect  does  not  alarm  and  warn  us. 

"Twice  already  has  Liberty  sunk  beneath  the  waves  of 
fraud  and  venality.  She  has  seen  her  chosen  servants,  her 
chosen  high  priests — chosen  by  a  majority  of  votes  exceed- 
ing all  which  were  cast  to  elect  Washington,  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison — ^I  think  I  might  add  Monroe — displaced 
by  chicane,  and  her  people  temporarily  enslaved  by  firaudu- 
lent  usurpers  of  their  places.  She  has  seen  a  National  elec- 
tion perverted  by  the  stream  of  money  which  flowed  from 
gaping  wounds  at  Washington.  Can  she  rise  a  third  time 
if  again  submerged  by  her  enemies  ?  Gentlemen,  no  patriot 
here  can  contemplate  contemporaneous  events  without  pro- 
found conviction  that  the  duties  of  this  hour  rise  far  beyond 
partisanship. 

"There  is  one  supreme  question  before  us,  viz :  How 
shall  we  most  surely  rescue  the  Republic?  I  know  you  will 
pardon  me  for  saying  it  is  no  time  for  personal  devotion  or 
a  personal  canvass.     No  man  has  the  slightest  claim  to  our 
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personal  preferences ;  and  no  personal  preference,  no  per- 
sonal objection  should  weigh  as  a  feather  even  against  our 
resolute  choice  of  such  a  ticket  as  will  certainly  unite  all 
friends  of  constitutional  liberty,  purity,  and  reform  in  solid 
array  for  the  coming  contest.  And  this  sentiment  now  ani- 
mates the  expectant  hope  which  has  turned  to  this  conven- 
tion from  every  quarter  of  the  Union. 

^^A  great  change  has  been  wrought  in  recent  years  in  this 
country ;  not  aJone  in  numbers,  in  personal  and  material 
characteristics,  but  also  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  in 
the  coniposition  of  its  political  forces.  We  have  ceased  to 
fight  in  fratricidal  war.  The  sin  of  slavery  has  been 
purged.  The  crime  of  secession  has  been  punished.  Both 
are  at  an  end ;  and  the  shame  and  sorrows  of  both  stand 
in  memory  only  as  safeguards  for  national  justice,  peace, 
and  union  forever.  The  remembered  horrors  of  that  dread- 
ful hour  of  internecine  .conflict  must  stimulate  suitable  hon- 
ors and  rewards  to  the  noble  men  whose  lives  were  offered 
for  their  country's  salvation ;  but  this  people  will  not  go 
backward  thither  for  animosities  and  springs  of  action  to 
destroy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  sacrifice. 

"Our  peace  and  concord,  the  embrace  of  friends  after 
bitter  war,  the  restored  joy  of  happy  liberty  and  enduring 
union  are  their  highest  honors  ;  the  most  noble  chaplet  that 
ever  crowned  a  soldier's  memory.  Who  tears  a  scar  to 
bleed  again?  Who  fans  the  dying  spark  of  enmity  and 
strips  the  tenderest  leaves  from  that  laureled  wreath  of  glory  ? 
And  doubly  wicked  he  who  perils  a  nation's  peace  and  hap- 
piness to  serve  by  such  ends  a  vain  ambition.  The  day  for 
success  in  such  attempts  is  past.  A  new  generation  is  on 
the  scene  of  action ;  an  educated,  intelligent  generation. 
They  understand  our  institutions ;  they  comprehend  the 
tremendous  growth  and  capability  of  this  country,  and 
they  accept  the  responsibilities  which  have  devolved  upon 
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them.  Their  realizing  sense  is  keen,  and  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  this  people  demand,  and  have  long  demanded, 
an  utter  and  radical  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
government. 

''They  have  heard  repeated  promises  of  reform  with  each 
recurring  election,  and  with  disgrace  and  shame  have  wit- 
nessed each  new  administration  discover  deeper  iniquities 
than  those  it  promised  to  amend.  There  is  a  growing  con- 
viction that  the  one  reform  which  will  work  all  others,  and 
is  the  condition  of  all,  is  the  utter  defeat  of  the  present  party 
in  power. 

''And  there  is  but  one  hope ;  it  is  vain  to  look  to  any  new- 
party  organization ;  the  prosperity,  progress,  and  hope  of 
this  Republic  rest  to-day  upon  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
the  Democracy  now  here  in  convention  assembled.  It  is  ade- 
quate to  the  great  responsibility.  It  is  the  party  which  brings 
down  the  traditions  and  represents  the  principles  upon  which 
this  government  was  founded  as  the  homestead  of  equality 
and  liberty.  It  is  the  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  James 
Madison,  of  Andrew  Jackson.  As  they  taught  and  led  it, 
it  stands  to-day  the  party  of  the  people.  For  honesty,  capa- 
bility, and  fidelity  in  their  public  servants,  for  strict  princi- 
ples of  political  economy  in  their  public  affairs,  for  encour- 
agement of  every  art  and  industry,  the  development  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  with  equal  justice  to  all,  it  stands  as  they 
inspired  it — the  party  of  the  people,  for  the  generous  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  the  elevation  of  ev/sry  man  for  common 
rights  and  equal  opportunities  for  all ;  the  resolute  enemy  of 
monopoly,  of  class  favoritism,  of  corporate  oppression ;  the 
friend  of  labor,  the  inspiration  of  youth,  the  nursery  of 
freemen.  It  has,  to  be  sure,  the  frailties  and  the  faults  of 
humanity.  It  has  profited  by  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity,  and 
it  stands  forth  to-day  with  a  disciplined  patriotism  fitted  to 
invoke  and  receive  the  restoration  of  that  power  which  for 
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half  a  centuiy  it  wielded  to  the  nation's  gt&adi 
glory. 

"More  than  5,000,000  of  adult  freemen,  a  greats 
ber  than  cast  their  ballots  for  Lincoln,  Breckenridge 
las  and  Bell  combined,  constitute  and  compose  this  [ 
ag^gation.  For  nearly  twenty  years  it  has  been  n 
steadily  and  constantly  from  the  upright  and  fearle 
preferring  the  regards  of  self-respect  to  the  alluren: 
power,  have  shaken  the  dust  from  their  feet  and  d 
from  the  Sodom  of  so-called  Republicanism.  It 
changed  for  these  the  renal  and  time-serving  of 
former  possessions,  who  sought  the  spoils  of  office 
they  were  to  be  found.  It  has  received,  and  continu 
ceives,  new  accessions  of  those  who  come  in  the  san 
acter  which  we  have  received  before  ;  and  if  there 
who  cannot  abide  its  high  purposes,  and  fortitude,  a: 
ity  to  wait  for  the  culmination  of  its  principles, 
ready  to  continue  a  like  exchange.  It  has  enlis 
thought  and  power  of  the  young'  manhood  of  this 
and  the  spirit  of  victory  rules  its  councils  and  ridei 
front  of  its  battles.  The  fatality  of  blundering  has 
a  Republican  possession ;  and  the  doom  the  gods 
to  folly  let  us  pray  may  be  theirs.  The  triumph  of 
public's  hope  cannot  be  longer  stayed.  A  confideni 
tation  may  he  placed  in  your  wise  deliberations.  T 
hope  from  your  wisdom  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  aU' 
again  our  nation  restored  to  its  equal  station  am 
powers  of  the  earth ;  to  see  its  navy,  public  and  conn 
again  as  of  yore  break  the  waves  of  every  sea  and 
its  flag  in  every  sky.  We  may  hope  to  see  the  squa 
of  public  wealth  cease.  Justice  to  take  her  place  in  oi 
regulating  finance  and  economy.  Wo  may  hope 
Democratic  people  of  equality,  simplicity  and  fir 
where  happiness  is  best  to  be  found.     And,  as  our  i 
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multiply,  and  the  subdued  earth  pelds  its  abundant  wealth, 
while  in  every  form  art  and  industry  employ  their  cheerful 
labor,  the  proudest  boast  of  American  citizenship  shall  rise 
not  from  the  favored  son  of  wealth,  but  from  the  manly 
freeman,  who  returns  with  the  evening  sun  from  his  place 
of  honored  toil  to  the  house  which  is  his  own,  where  the 
blossoming  vine  and  rose  bespeak  the  fragrant  happiness  of 
the  loved  ones  at  home. 

' 'Gentlemen,  in  the  arduous  duties  before  me  I  implore 
your  generous  forbearance.  I  stand  in  greater  need  of  your 
indulgent  consideration  by  the  comparison  under  which  I 
must  suffer  with  the  brilliant  services  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  has  just  quit  this  chair  with  the  well- 
deserved  plaudits  of  this  Convention.  I  pledge  you  my 
utmost  eifort  to  administer  my  functions  here  with  impar- 
tiaUty." 

Following  the  address  of  the  chairman,  there  were 
several  resolutions  presented,  whi:h  were  all  referred  to  the 
committee  having  in  charge  the  preparation  of  the  platform, 
after  which  the  business  of  the  day  began  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention. 
It  was  agreed  that  no  vote  for  candidates  for  the  presidency 
should  be  taken  until  after  adoption  of  the  platform,  and 
the  presentation  of  names  was  then  begun.  This  was  done, 
according  to  custom,  by  calling  the  roll  of  States,  when,  as 
called,  each  State  had  the  privilege  of  presenting  a  candi- 
date, in  a  speech  delivered  by  one  of  its  delegates  appointed 
for  that  purpose. 

The  first  State  to  respond  to  the  call  was  Delaware,  At- 
torney-General Grey  ascending  the  platform  and  nominat- 
ing Senator  Bayard  in  an  eloquent  speech.  He  said  he  had 
been  instructed  to  present  the  name  of  a  man  worthy  to 
receive  the  nomination.     He  did  so  under  a  realizing  sense 
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of  the  gre&t  respoDsibilitf  resting  on  the  ConveDtion  to  act 
BO  that  the  great  opportuuitj  which  God  himself  (he  rea- 
sonably believed)  had  g;iveii  them  should  not  pass  awnv  im. 
improved.  The  Republican  nomination  had  flung 
into  the  face  of  American  manhood,  and  had  shot 
conscience  9f  the  best  men  in  the  Republican  pari 
nomination  was  a  sign  of  decadence  of  that  great  o 
lion,  not  a  sign  of  increasing  strength.  The  De 
called  for  a  candidate  who  had  heen  tried  in  the  bait 
had  never  been  found  wanting.  The  Democracy  di 
ft  statesman  whose  wisdom  and  esperience  were  km 
demanded  a  man  with  a  private  character  which  wo 
the  malignant  tongue  of  slander.  It  demanded  a  n 
should  be,  in  his  public  and  private  character,  the  ' 
tithesis  and  opposite  of  the  nominee  of  the  Re; 
party.  The  man  who  was  all  this,  and  more,  an 
name  was  now  leaping  from  their  hearts  to  their 
was  Thomas  Francis  Bayard.  Mr.  Bayard,  as  a  ca 
would  make  no  mistake.  His  name  would  still  tl 
of  faction ;  he  would  carry  every  doubtful  State,  an 
make  some  Republican  States  doubtful.  Enthusiast 
take  the  place  of  apathy,  and  would  grow,  and  sti 
as  the  leaves  were  tailing,  until  the  dreary  Noven 
made  ripe  and  glorious  by  the  psans  of  Democratic 

When  the  State  of  Indiana  was  called,  Thomas . 
dricks  rose  and  made  his  way  to  the  platform.  Tl 
house  was  on  its  feet  as  the  form  of  this  veteran  st 
was  seen  moving  forward,  and  shout  atler  shout  st 
roof  and  made  the  banners  sway.  Hats  and  umbrel 
wuved  and  thrown  in  the  air,  and  only  aHer  repe 
peals  by  the  chairman  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  vi 
ence  calmed  to  admit  of  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Hi 
of  the  name  of  Joseph  E.  McDonald. 

He  said  that  the  people  demanded  a  change  in  t 
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agemcnt  of  Federal  affairs,  and  that,  if  the  Conyention  would 
give  them  half  an  opportunity,  thej  would  execute  that  pur- 
pose in  the  election  of  a  president  the  coming  fall.  He 
believed  that  the  nominee  of  this  Convention  would  become 
the  chosen  president  of  the  United  States,  the  first  inaugurated 
Democratic  president  in  twenty-four  years.  In  regard  to 
civil  service,  he  said  that  there  were  men  of  ability  in  the 
public  service,  and  he  would  not  ask  that  they  should  be  driven 
out  of  office.  None  but  such  should  be  continued ;  none 
but  the  fittest  should  survive.  Referring  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  government,  he  said  it  would  be  a  beautiful 
spectacle  if  this  republic,  so  strong,  so  secure,  should  lead 
the  nations  in  a  movement  for  permanent  peace  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  people  everywhere  from  standing  armies  and 
wasteful  war.  He  then  sketched  3Ir.  McDonald's  career, 
and  declared  that  if  he  were  in  the  White  House  no  man 
who  would  go  to  see  him  there  would  find  fault  with  the 
candid  and  frank  manner  of  his  reception.  He  did  not 
speak  for  himself  alone,  or  for  Mr.  McDonald  alone,  but 
for  the  great  State  of  Indiana,  which  had  instructed  her 
delegates  to  present  Mr.  McDonald's  name  to  the  Conven- 
tion. No  matter  where  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
presidency  lived,  Indiana  had  always  been  found  true ;  but 
that  fact  should  not  come  in  judgment  against  her.  They 
should  not  say,  from  election  to  election,  and  from  conven- 
tion to  convention,  that  they  need  not  trouble  about  Indi* 
ana,  as  her  vote  was  sure,  but  that  they  must  take  care  (he 
would  say  by  way  of  illustration)  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald was  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  of  high  character, 
and  was  supported  by  a  great  State.  He  therefore  pre- 
sented that  name,  and  all  that  he  asked  was  justice. 

There  was  quite  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  McDonald 
at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hendricks'  address,  after  which 
John  M.  Breckenridge,  of  California,  introduced  by  the 
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to  make  the  presentation,  and  amid  cheers  and  applause  he 
mounted  the  platform,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 
It  is  with  no  ordinary  feeling,  and  with  no  ordinary  feeling 
of  responsibility,  that  I  appear  before  this  Convention  as  a 
representative  of  the  Democracy  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  nomination  before  this  Conven- 
tion a  gentleman  from  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  can- 
didacy of  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  This  re- 
sponsibility is  made  greater  when  I  remember  that  the 
richest  pages  of  American  history  have  been  made  up  from 
the  records  of  Democratic  Administrations.  Its  respon- 
sibility is  made  still  greater  when  I  remember  that  the  only 
blot  in  the  political  history  of  the  country — the  action  of 
the  Electoral  Commission  at  Washington  in  1876 — ^was 
an  outrage  upon  the  American  people,  that  that  outrage  and 
that  injury  to  justice  is  still  unavenged,  and  this  responsi- 
bility is  not  lessened  when  I  recall  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man whose  naine  I  shall  present  to  you  has  been  my  political 
associate  from  our  youth  to  the  present  hour.  Side  by  side 
have  we  marched  to  the  tune-  of  Democratic  music.  Side 
by  side  have  we  studied  the  principles  of  Jefferson  and  o( 
Jackson,  and  learned  the  faith  in  which  we  believe,  and 
during  all  this  time  we  have  occupied  the  positions,  com- 
paratively, of  private  citizens,  yet  always  true  and  always 
faithful  to  Democratic  principle^.  And,  gentlemen  of  the 
Convention,  the  only  object  of  our  meeting  here  is  to  deal 
with  the  question  so  that  when  we  have  gone  to  our  homes 
the  people  who  are  the  voters  of  the  country  will  ratify  the 
nomination  which  we  shall  make. 

' '  No  man  has  greater  respect  or  more  veneration  for  the  hon- 
ored names  which  have  been  presented  to  this  Convention  than 
myself;  but,  gentlemen,  the  world  is  moving,  and  moving 
rapidly.     From  the  North  and  the  South  new  men— men 
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''I  shall  indulge  in  no  eulogy  of  Mr.  Cleveland ;  I  sliall  not 
attempt  any  further  description  of  his  political  career ;  it  is 
known ;  his  Democracy  is  known ;  his  statesmanship  is 
known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  All 
I  ask  of  this  Convention  is  to  let  no  passipn,  no  prejudice  in- 
fluence their  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  people  of  thin 
country.  Be  not  deceived.  Grover  Cleveland  can  give  the 
Democratic  party  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York 
next  November.  He  can  by  his  purity  of  character,  by 
his  purity  of  administration,  by  his  fearless  and  undaunted 
courage  to  do  right  command  the  support  of  men  who  ask 
only  good  administration.  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention, 
but  one  word  more.  Cleveland's  candidacy  before  this  Con- 
vention is  offered  upon  the  ground  of  his  honor,  his  integ- 
rity, his  wisdom,  and  his  Democracy.  Upon  those  grounds 
we  ask  it,  believing  that  if  nominated  by  this  Convention 
he  can  be  elected  and  take  his  seat  at  Washington,  a  Demo- 
cratic President  of  the  United  States.'' 

The  reception  of  Mr.  Lockwood's  speech  was  a  scene  of 
the  wildest  enthusiasm.  A  mighty  shout  went  up  again 
and  again  from  the  immense  concourse ;  thousands  of  men 
sprang  up  on  the  chairs  and  benches,  waving  their  hats, 
their  handkerchief,  their  canes  and  even  their  coats,  and 
voicing  their  approbation  in  tones  that  made  the  rafters 
shake  again.  This  demonstration  occurred  when  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  first  named  Governor  Cleveland  in  his  speech,  and 
again  at  his  conclusion.  It  was  the  most  wonderful  popu- 
lar demonstration  at  the  Convention,  and  marked  plainly 
the  direction  in  which  popular  sympathy  pointed. 

The  nomination  was  seconded  by  Hon.  Carter  Harrison, 
mayor  of  Chicago,  and  Democratic  candidate  for  governor 
of  Illinois,  by  ex-Congressman  Hooker,  of  Mississippi, 
and  by  Hon.  R.  A.  Jones,  of  Minnesota. 
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Then  followed  the  formal  expression  of  the  oppo 
from  the  minority  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  di 
tion,  Mr.  Grady  being  the  chief  Bpokesman.  In  rei 
the  remarks  of  the  opponents  of  Governor  Cleveland,  K 
K.  Apgar,  of  the  New  York  delegation,  spoke  as  folic 

Mb.  Cbaibhan  and  Gentlehen  of  the  Convehtic 
I  pray  yonr  indulgence  for  the  briefest  possible  period 
I  speak  in  behalf  of  the  large  m^ority  of  the  New 
delegation,  which,  by  a  vote  of  sixty-one  to  eleve 
atructed  the  chairman  of  onr  delegation  to  present  U 
Convention  the  name  of  Grover  Cleveland  for  nomini 
I  shall  make  no  detailed  ai^oment.  I  desire  merely 
call  to  your  minds  another  scene  than  this,  but  one  stri 
ly  similar  in  its  features.  Eight  years  ago  I  sat  wit 
New  York  delegation  in  the  great  Exposition  buildii 
the  dty  of  St.  Louis,  when  the  New  York  delegation 
presented  to  that  convention  the  name  of  Samuel  J.  1 
t«  be  the  nominee  for  president  of  the  United  S 
Then,  as  now,  a  minority  of  the  delegation  resisted  at 
step  that  nomination.  Then,  as  now,  the  leader  of  tli 
ganization  which  these  two  gentlemen  have  repreeen 
then,  as  now,  the  leader  of  that  organization  took  the 
form  and  told  you  that  Mr.  Tilden  could  not  by  any  ] 
bility  carry  the  State  of  New  York  ;  that  his  majority,! 
to  the  opposition  of  Tammany  Hall,  owing  to  the  oppo: 
of  the  labor  element,  owing  to  other  oppositions,  that 
Tilden's  majority  in  the  city  of  New  York  would  be  s 
down  that  it  would  be  hopeless  for  him  to  carry  the  I 
That  Convention,  in  its  wisdom,  disregarded  the  advi 
these  gentlemen  and  placed  Mr.  Tilden  in  nomint 
What  was  the  result?  In  the  very  city  of  New  York,  i 
these  gentlemen  had  predicted  the  principal  defection 
Tilden  received  a  majority  of  55,000. 

"The  circumstances  are  not  changed.     Mr.  Tilden 
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governor  of  the  State.     So  is  Governor  ^'  ^cP^^      -jjT- 
Tilden  had  been  made  governor  becaus®     .  ^eV*^^' •      v^^ 
with  municipal  reform.     So  has  Governor  ^^®  ^^^  "^^  ^  ^\>e 
Tilden  was  nominated  to  the  presidency  ^^  peoV^^^^tiV^^' 
years  as  governor  had  commended  Hm  ^  ^^\a^^'        x:^^^^ 
whole  United  States.    So  has  Governor  CV^'^^^e  ^^^     -f  or^ 
men,  the  situation  is  a  simple  one.    "P^^  ^     £  ^^  a  t>^  ^^ 
years  past  the  balance  of  power  iu  ^x^^  S^^  vA<^  ^^ 
has  been  held  by  a  large  unattache^l      O^^  ryoO  ^^^^  to^ 


neither  political  organization.  \.^^^1     e    ^      x^ 

''We  have  in  the. State,  probably  V^  ^  ^"^^^^V^  ^^a^^' 

who  wiU  vote   for  the   Democrcttio     ^2/^       ^    \t>^       ti^^* 
you    may    nominate.     We    hav^       ^T    ^  -^  ^^  ot^^^^^^^^ 
who  WiU  vote  the  Republican  tieTj^^t  ^^^^^^teo^^'lpi^^^^' 
cumstances.     Now,  outside    o£      v^      v^    ^^^    ^iY^®       y  i^^ 
there  are  a  hundred  thousand  iixetx  i^  ^^^V^  ^^V>  *^ 

who  do  not  care  a  snap  of  thpi^  ^  ^^  '^^^  ^  ^i  /jot^^lgol^^^^^^ 
can  party  or  the  DemocratiiTp^^.  ^^^^  '^  d/^^  ^^^   .  b«^t»^' 
election.     They  vote  in   every    '^:;   ^^8i^      J^  i^*ljei^/^*e 
issues  and  the  candidates  prea^^i     ^^^^io»  /^  J^  \^^^  ^Y^^^ 
hold  the  control  of  the  politic^  ^^^5;        T^-^y  ^P^^ed  < 
They  are  the  balance  of  pow^^         ^^^  ^  VJ^^  '^  de^^*  iT' 
oryou  cannot  win.     Every  ti^^       ^^^^J^Ko  V^'i^' 
have   appealed  to  tlus  elei^x^    7"   ^"^^  t^iv  /  ^^/t<  .^g^'"^^^ 


governor  for  the    ^_  ^  ^Oxr.^^    >  ^^fj^^^        x 

place  him  m  nommation     j  ^^     ^^^^\xs^        i/  ^  ^       i^ 
opposed  to  the  longer  coxiti^^      ^^^^r    th^      ^    /-^^^^ 
in  power  may  be  united  ar^^  ^^^o^  ^£  ^^  /     0 

^V^  its  d  i^ 

At  the   conclusion  of   tK^  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXX\ 


The  Third  Day.— Forflier  Presentation  o 
of  Ohio  and  Handall  of  Pennsylvaniti.- 
ment  of  Cleveland's  N otni nation.— Tf 
The  Ptatform  Presented  and  Adopted.- 
ol  Democratic  PriDciplet. 

The  delegates  assembled  on  the  third 
tioa  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  I 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev,  Dr.  Ge 
Chicago,  formerly  of  Boston.  He  rei 
country  where  liberty  has  found  a  refii 
ttinity,  domestic  virtue  a  shield,  and 
He  prayed  that  the  nation  may  be  awa 
not  in  material  prosperity,  nor  in  weal 
salvation,  but  in  those  virtues  and  prii 
the  Word  of  God  and  echoed  down  tl 
That  in  this  country  liberty  may  notdt 
nor  authority  into  tyranny,  nor  capita' 
labor  into  riotousness,  nor  conviction  i 
ttition.  He  asked  for  a  ble&sing  oi 
the  high  sentimenfs  and  ennoblmg  1 
the  lips  of  the  speakers  of  yeB*®''*' 
eniing  principles  of  this  erZt  t>a.Tl 
daynu.jbe«.onIered  tt  \Z,  D 
willbea-nanoflofty  '**^ltl>%" 
wiose  iltitade  before  tK  '"^'^^  ' 
thegroifin^DiaDiood  r.*.*  Peof''^- 
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inee  be  elected,  he  may  be  a  blessing  to  the  nation,  and  not 
a  scourge. 

Then  followed  further  presentation  of  candidates,  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  turbulence  which  followed  the  announce- 
ment of  Governor  Cleveland's  name  on  the  preceding  day 
having  induced  an  adjournment  before  aU  the  States  had 
expressed  their  preferences.. 

Mr.  Mansur  of  Missouri  seconded  the  nomination  of  Allen 
G.Thurman,  styling  him  ^Hhe  noblest  Roman  of  them  aU,'* 
'Hhe  colossal  Democrat,"  ^HheBismai^k  of  America.'*  He 
was  loudly  cheered.  Then  Thomas  E.  Fenn  of  Ohio  put 
in  nomination  Governor  Hoadly  of  that  State.  Ex-Senator 
Wallace  of  Pennsylvania  followed,  presenting  in  the  name 
of  his  State  delegation  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall  as  Pennsyl- 
vania's choice.  The  theme  was  eloquent,  and  so  were  his 
remarks.     He  said : 

"The  name  which  I  bring  you  is  found  on  every  page  of 
your  country's  and  your  party's  history  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. It  is  that  of  no  tyro  in  political  afiairs.  It  is  that 
of  a  man  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  manhood,  with  every 
faculty  trained  in  practical  government.  An  official  life  of 
twenty  years  lies  behind  him,  clear,  luminous  and  pure.  No 
dishonest  action,  no  corrupt  practice  has  ever  stained  his 
escutcheon.  While  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  official 
life  have  grown  rich,  through  devious  and  unknown  means, 
he  is  still  a  poor  man,  whose  highest  aim  has  been  fitly  to 
serve  his  people  and  his  republic.  Democrats,  the  hour  has 
struck  for  the  nomination  of  a  Democrat  grounded  in  the 
faith  and  tried  in  the  stem  crucible  of  his  party's  service. 
The  pathway  of  expediency  lies  behind  us,  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  our  failures.  Let  us  be  honest  now.  Let  us  8tan4 
by  the  record  of  our  own  pure  public  men.  Let  us  boldly 
appeal  to  the  people  on  that  record,  and  spurn  the  delusive 
promises  of  our  bitter  foe.     The  name  of  such  a  man  we 
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bring  yon — his  practiced  bands,  bis  experienced  foresigbt, 

his  conversance  with  public  affairs — and  hi 

foundations  of  your  return  to  power,  so  broac 

deep,  that  they  wiU  be  permanent.    He  has  be 

the  leader  in  the  National  House  of  Represent) 

enteen  years,  favoring  a  reduction  of  taxation 

nomical  administration  of  the  government. 

has  put  the  koife  to  corrupting  extravagance,  i 

pelled   a  return  to   comparative   purity  of  ac 

Earnest  in  purpose,  pure  in  life,  a  grand  tribui 

pie,  and  a  statesman,  no  favor  sways  him  ant 

awe." 

Then,  after  Massachusetts  had,  in  a  speech 
CnmmingB,  seconded  the  nomination  of  Sen 
there  followed  a  series  of  indorsements  of  Gc 

First  came  Arkansas,  for  which  State  Hon. 
was  deputed  to  speak.     He  said  : 

"Gemtlemen  of  the  Convention  ;  I  risi 
pose,  with  your  kind  indulgence,  of  making 
shortest  speech  that  was  ever  made  on  tbii 
speech  which  probably  will  not  occupy  mo] 
minutes.  After  much  consultation  and  deli 
delegation  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  form 
made  np  their  minds  to  cast  their  vote  uni 
Grover  Cleveland,  of  the  State  of  New  York 
listened  patiently  and  courteously,  and  without 
everything  that  has  been  said  against  Grovi 
He  has  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  tbi 
vention  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Let  me 
that  there  are  no  slaves  in  this  Convention, 
man  here  that  wears  a  manacle  upon  his  wrisl 
gation  that  I  represent  is  also  voting  under  tl 
but  we  do  not  consider  that  we  are  slaves  beca 
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out  the  wishes  of  the  Democracy  of  our  State.  What  has 
been  said  against  Goyemor  Cleveland?  We  are  in  favor  of 
him,  because  we  believe  him  to  be  not  a  holidaj  reformer. 

'^We  have  listened  to  everything  that  has  been  said  against 
Governor  Cleveland  with  patience  and  with  courtesy.  What 
does  it  amount  to  ?  Simply  this  :  that  he  has  made  some 
mistakes.  To  say  that  he  has  made  mistakes  is  no  more 
than  to  say  that  he  is  human.  But  we  are  told  that  he  has 
enemies  at  home.  There  is  no  man  who  can  administer 
with  fidelity  to  principle  the  high  and  responsible  office  like 
that  of  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  without  making 
enemies  at  home.  Mr.  Tilden  had  his  enemies.  Greoige 
Washington,  the  greatest  and  the  purest  patriot  that  the 
world  ever  saw,  had  his  enemies.  If  you  are  going  to  find 
a  man  who  has  no  enemies,  you  wiU  find  a  man  who  has 
not  that  elevation  of  character  which  is  necessary  to  make 
him  a  successful  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party,  or  a  fit 
representative  of  its  principles. 

''Again  we  are  told  that  Governor  Cleveland  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  parties  and  men  of  his  State ;  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  enter  the  maelstrom  of  New  York  politics. 
But  let  us  say,  in  answer  to  that,  that  the  name  of  Govern- 
or Cleveland  has  ceased  to  be  the  individual  property  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  has  become  a  part  of  the  public 
domain  and  the  property  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States." 

Then  followed  Grovemor  Edward  S.  Bragg,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, announcing  that  a  majority  of  the  delegates  from  that 
State  wished  to  second  the  nomination  of  the  Grovemor  of 
New  York.     Grovemor  Bragg  said : 

''Geihxemen  of  the  Convention:  It  is  with  feelings 
of  no  ordinary  pride  that  I  fill  the  post  that  has  been 
assigned  to  me  to-day.  Grim  and  gray  personally,  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  Democratic  party,  I  stand  to-day  to  voice 
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the  sentiment  of  the  young  men  of  my  State  when  I  speak 
for  Governor  Cleveland.     Hb  name  is  upon  their  lips ;  hia 
name  is  in  their  hearts  ;  and  he  is  the  choice  not  only  of 
that  band  of  young  men,  but  he  is  the  choice  of  all  th"-" 
who  desire  for  the  first  time,  as  young  men,  to  cast  t 
votes  in  November  for  the  candidate  nominated  by 
Convention.    They  love  him,  gentlemen,  and  respect  li 
not  only  for  himself,  for  his  character,  for  his  integrity 
judgment,  and  iron  will,  hut  they  love  him  most  for 
enemies  he  has  made. 

"I  do  not  assume  here  to  speak  for  labor.  The  chile 
a  man  who  always  earned  his  daily  bread  by  his  daily 
bor  ;  brought  up  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  f 
boyhood  to  manhood,  among  the  laborers  that  have  u 
the  great  Northwest  what  it  is,  I  do  not  assume  to  S[ 
for  labor.  Labor  is  not  represented  in  political  convent: 
by  the  soft  hand  of  the  political  trickster,  no  matter  wh 
The  men  who  follow  conventions  and  talk  about  the  rii 
of  tabor  are  the  Swiss  contingent  who  place  their  ca 
wherever  the  prospect  of  profit  is  greatest,  while  honest. 
telligent,  homy-handed  labor  will  be  found  following 
old  Democratic  fiag,  thanking  God  that  its  self-st; 
leaders  have  gone  where  they  belonged.  Men  come  her 
talk  of  labor.  Yes,  their  labor  has  been  upon  the  cran 
the  machine  ;  their  study  has  been  political  chicane  in 
midnight  conclave.  We  are  told  that  the  Democratic  p 
is  Bofiering  from  fearful  political  disorders  by  these  n 
If  we  are  to  judge  from  past  experience,  those  disorder 
the  qaarters  where  they  are  alleged  to  exist  can  on! 
cured  by  an  application  of  Federal  soap.  1  have  hear 
said  that  the  States  of  the  Northwest  ought  to  have  no  v 
in  this  nomination.  I  have  heard  it  said,  'What  moot 
what  their  opinion  is,  or  what  they  may  say?  What 
it  that  placed  the  great  States  of  the  Northwest  in  the 
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publican  column  ?  It  was  because  they  followed  blindly, 
implicitly,  the  old  leaders,  and  they  led  the  party  of  the 
Union  to  defeat,  and  they  placed  our  States  down  under 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Republican  majority. 
We  have  fought  our  way  steadily  upward.  We  see  through 
the  water,  which  has  been  so  deep  above  our  heads,  the 
glimmer  again  of  sunlight,  and  we  ask  to  breathe  once  more 
the  air  of  victory. 

"Our  young  men  ask  it.  The  religious  sentiment  of  our 
country  asks  it.  The  intelligence  of  our  people  asks  it. 
Our  German  foreign-bom  citizens  say  to  us,  *we  come  to 
you  with  Cleveland.'  The  Old  Guard  wiU  fight  steadily 
and  go  down  to  death,  shouting  gloriously  as  they  fall,  un- 
der the  lead  of  the  chivalric  Bayard.  They  will  follow 
steadily  and  unflinchingly  that  sturdy  old  Democrat  firoEa 
Indiana,  but  to  the  same  result,  they  fear.  They  will  rally 
round  that  glorious  old  senator  from  Ohio,  and  they  respect 
that  judicial-minded  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  but  thej 
want  some  new  life.  They  have  followed  old  leaders  to 
death.  They  ask  somebody  to  lead  them  to  victory.  Par- 
don me  for  saying  there  was  a  time  when  the  2.40  steeds 
stood  first  upon  the  list,  but  in  these  days  something  that 
has  made  2.40  ought  to  be  retired  as  slow,  for  it  is  of  no 
account  against  2.10  1-4.  Let  our  old  war-horses  be  retired 
with  honor.  Let  the  record  of  their  achievements  be  re- 
corded, and  pointed  at  with  pride  and  pleasure ;  but  our 
people  say  give  us  new  life,  give  us  new  blood,  give  us 
something  that  has  come  to  manhood  and  position  since  the 
war,  that  we  will  hear  no  more  about  what  took  place  be- 
fore and  during  the  war.  Every  breeze  brings  to  us  what 
would  seem  to  be  indications  of  victory,  but  we  cannot  ac- 
complish victory  without  recruits.  Those  recruits  are  at 
our  bidding — young,  middle-aged  and  old.  You  see  them 
in  platoons,  in  regiments,  in  brigades,  in  divisions.     Eveij 
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one  of  them  bears  upon  their  banner  first,  Cleveland 
York.  Let  the  countersign  of  the  first  Democratic 
November  be  Cleveland,  and  these  men  will  be  tbei 
recruited  as  we  shall  be,  our  idea  of  Kovember  will 
a  Waterloo,  bnt  will  be  the  glorious  sun  of  Austerl 
Wisconsin,  my  own  adopted  State,  I  say  to  you,  ] 
every  reason  to  believe  that  she  will  find  herself  on 
in  the  Democratic  column,  and  her  eleven  electoral 
cast  for  the  nominee  of  this  Convention.  For  that 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  representing  that  State,  I 
that  nomination." 

New  Hampshire  next  claimed  the  platform,  and 
Henry  0.  Kent  spoke  aa  follows : 

"Mr.  Pbebidemt,  Felm»w-Democeats  of  the  N. 
Convemtion;  I  stand  here  to-day  to  ask  for  sue 
from  the  grand  council  of  the  nation  as  will  tal 
Hampshire  out  of  the  list  of  doubtful  States  and  p 
in  her  proper  position  in  the  Democratic  column 
country.  Although  small  In  territory,  and  small 
numerical  strength,  New  Hampshire  has  not  forme 
without  her  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Wi 
forget  that  the  great  expounder  of  constitutional  law 
name  is  revered  wherever  the  American  tongue  is  S| 
Daniel  Webster — was  a  son  of  New  Hampshire, 
not  forget,  fellow- Democrats,  that  only  a  decade  an 
ago  New  Hampshire  gave  to  the  country  a  gallant 
a  courteous  gentleman  and  an  accomplished  state 
president  of  the  United  States.  We  are  to-day  in  a  i 
of  five  hundred  votes  only  on  the  popular  vote  of  th 
We  are  in  that  list  of  doubtful  States  which  we  belii 
be  made  sure  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty,  ■ 
synonymous  with  the  success  of  the  Democratic  par 
it  is  becanse  we  believe  this,  because  we  can  aid  in  \ 
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tioD  of  a  Democratic  president,  that  I  arise  here  to-day,  at 
the  request  of  our  delegation,  to  second  the  nomination  of 
one  of  the  candidates  named  to-daj. 

^^Mr.  President  and  fellow-Democrats :  In  my  judgment 
there  is  no  way  for  a  minority  party  to  attain  power  except 
by  concessions  from  the  majority.  With  all  the  great  and 
illustrious  men  that  have  been  mentioned  here  to-day,  names 
whom  we  revere  and  whose  precepts  we  have  followed,  I 
beg  to  say  that  there  is  abroad  an  element  in  the  country 
that  stands  watching  and  waiting  the  action  of  this  Conven- 
tion that  it  may  come  up  and  follow  the  Democratic  hosts, 
and  aid  them  to  capture  the  citadel  of  the  country. 

'^My  friends,  it  does  not  do  ;  it  is  not  enough  to  say  we 
will  nominate  strictly  upon  a  party  issue.  I  believe  that 
first  of  all  the  great  and  glorious  Democratic  party  of  the 
country  through  its  delegates  should  be  satisfied  with  this 
nomination,  but  further  than  finding  such  a  man,  I  believe 
we  should  find  a  man  acceptable  to  that  great  body  of  the 
independent  voters  who  are  now  waiting  to  join  us  in  his 
success.  • 

"FeUow-Democrats,  success  is  a  duty.  We  have  before 
us  as  the  candidate  of  the  opposition,  a  man  whose  record 
and  whose  methods  bode  no  good  to  the  republic  in  the  eyent 
of  his  election.  Should  James  G.  Blaine  be  made  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  the  forces  behind  him  we 
may  almost  tremble  for  the  future  of  constitutional  liberty. 

''My  friends,  allusion  has  been  made  here  to-day  to  the 
position  of  the  united  South  in  voicing  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  on  the  electoral  ticket.  It  is  because  I  desire  to  see 
the  South  recognized,  to  see  the  rights  of  the  South  protected, 
and  a  constitutional  administration,  that  I  trust  a  candidate 
will  be  presented  who,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  will  unite 
the  country,  will  bring  to  the  party  accessions  of  strength, 
who  will  give  us  victory  in  November.     My  friends,  the 
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war  is  over.     The  smoke  of  conflict  has  rolled  awaj,  and 
the  echo  of  battle  has  ceased. 

'Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Awaiting'  the  Judgment  day; 
Under  the  roses  the  blue. 

Under  the  lilies  the  gray.' 

''When  the  centennial  era  was  approaching,  and  good- 
feeling  was  bursting  spontaneously  from  the  North  and 
South  in  1875,  who  in  the  halls  of  Congress  attempted  to 
set  back  this  tide  of  fraternal  feeling?  Who  attempted  to 
wave  again  the  infamous  'bloody  shirt,'  and  incite  the 
North  against  the  South  ?  Blaine  of  Maine.  Now,  it  is  a 
duty  we  owe  the  State,  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  ourselves  and 
the  country,  to  nominate  a  candidate  who  will  give  to  all 
sections  equal  and  exact  justice.  For  this  reason,  because  I 
believe  the  name  I  son  about  to  mention  will  call  to  its  sup- 
port the  strength  of  the  great  independent  masses  through- 
out the  country,  because  I  believe  it  will  aid  the  Democratic 
party ;  because  without  giving  up  an  iota  of  Democratic 
principle  we  shaU  thereby  draw  to  us  great  accessions  of 
strength,  I  second,  in  behalf  of  New  Hampshire,  and  I 
know  largely  of  New  England,  the  name  of  that  man  who 
has  been  tried  and  found  worthy,  who  has  made  reform  a 
verity  in  a  great  State,  Grover  Cleveland  of  New  York. 

"Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention  :  We 
are  told,  and  you  shall  have  time,  for  I  will  not  take  much 
of  it — we  are  told  there  are  divisions  in  New  York.  Has 
any  candidate  been  presented  to-day,  from  any  State  among 
the  illustrious  names  that  have  been  presented,  where  the 
delegation  was  united?  Has  there  not  been  division? 
My  friends,  to  whom  are  we  to  look  for  counsel  ?  There 
may  be  dissensions  in  New  York.  There  may  be  divi- 
sions  in  New  York,  but  the  candidate  from  New  York 
is  a  man  who  will  raUy  to  his  support,  in  my  judgment. 
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more  fullj  than  any  other  man  this  independent  vote 
in  the  country  that  desires  reform  in  the  politics  of  the 
country.  Grentlemen  of  the  Convention,  we  can  never  win 
a  victory  unless  we  have  an  issue,  and  unless  we  can  do  it 
upon  principle.  The  illustrious  maxim  of  the  great  Repub- 
lican, Mr.  Flanagan,  ^what  are  we  here  for  but  the  offices?* 
is  not  an  issue  that  wiU  carry  the  country  for  the  Democratic 
party.  We  must  have  behind  us  a  vitalizing  principle.  We 
must  have  this  reform  that  is  embodied  in  the  person  of 
Governor  Cleveland,  and  we  shall  achieve  success. 

'^One  word  more,  and  only  one,  and  I  am  done.  How 
shall  we  judge  what  is  the  wisest  course  to  pursue?  How 
can  we  tell  about  New  York  ?  We  are  met  here  by  the 
assertion  that  Governor  Cleveland  cannot  carry  New  York. 
We  were  told  eight  years  ago  that  Governor  Tilden  could 
not  carry  New  York,  and  that  magnificent  victory  was  ac- 
complished, the  fruits  of  which  were  wrested  from  us  by  an 
infamy  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent. Now,  my  friends,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen — let 
me  state  to  you  the  authority  upon  which,  I  think,  we  may 
safely  say  that  we  can  rely  upon  carrying  the  vote  of  New 
York.  What  is  the  evidence?  Who  knows  about  New 
York  ?  Let  me  state  to  you  the  names  of  three  illustrious 
gentlemen  than  whom  there  are  no  more  purer  Democrats  in 
the  country ;  unselfish,  broad,  statesmanlike  men,  who  are 
known  and  loved  by  the  people  of  the  country.  My  friends, 
who  says  we  can  carry  New  York  ?  Who  assures  us  that 
the  nomination  of  Governor  Cleveland  will  carry  New 
York?  I  cite  the  name  of  Francis  Kernan  of  New  York  ; 
I  cite  the  name  of  Horatio  Seymour  of  New  York ;  I  cite 
the  name  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  I  ask  this  Convention  if 
there  can  be  authority  adduced — ^if  there  can  be  stronger 
proof  put  before  us  as  to  the  probabilities  of  carrying  New 
York  with  Cleveland  as  a  candidate  than  the  uniform  testi* 
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moBy  and  the  earnest  desire  of  these  three  illustrious  state£K 
men  and  Democrats  ? 

^^Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow-citizens,  for  twenty-four  years- 
we  have  been  in  the  valley  of  defeat.  We  have  marched 
with  almost  unbroken  ranks,  but  the  clouds  have  lowered 
over  our  heads  and  our  victories  have  been  dispelled  sav& 
once,  when  victory  was  wrested  from  us  by  fraud ;  but  now 
the  signs  are  auspicious,  the  sun-burst  of  victory  is  in  the 
air,  and  as  the  grand  Democratic  masses  come  into  a  close 
column,  and  the  advance  is  sounded,  and  the  column  move» 
along  over  the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy,  I  believe  that 
if  we  go  forward  with  spirit  and  determination,  and  imder 
a  fitting  leader,  it  will  secure  us  entrance  to  the  citadel  of 
the  country^  and  give  to  the  country  a  pure,  free,  constita- 
tional  government,  and  consequent  prosperity  in  the  do- 
mestic and  family  circle.  To  accomplish  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  fellow-citizens,  I  second,  on  behalf  of  my  State 
and  many  of  my  associates  in  New  England,  the  nomin'a- 
tion  of  Governor  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York." ' 

By  unanimous  consent,  Hon.  James  R.  Doolittle  of  Wis- 
consin addressed  the  Convention.     He  said : 

**Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  :  A  few  words  only 
as  to  why  I  favor  the  nomination  of  Governor  Cleveland  of 
New  York.  First — Because  I  believe  we  can  carry  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  The  Republican  majority  of  1880  was 
21,780.  A  change  of  10,000  votes  will  give  us  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  The  German  Republicans  of  Wisconsin  hold 
the  balance  of  power,  and  90  per  cent,  of  that  great  vote  is 
ready  to  come  to  the  support  of  the  Democratic  party  if  it 
shall  nominate  Grover  Cleveland.  I  believe  he  will,  more 
surely  than  any  other,  carry  the  State  of  New  York.  But 
I  shall  not  dwell  on  that,  but  simply  say  this :  I  rely  on  the 
statements  of  tl^  delegations  from  New  York,  of  Mr.  Sey- 
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moar,  of  Mr.  Tilden,  and  the  men  who  know  the  oonditian 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simplj  add 
my  voice  ;  I  have  a  bad  cold  ;  but,  gentlemen,  I  m^  upon 
you  not  to  throw  awaj  this  great  opportunity  to  make  the 
election  sure.  For  eighteen  years  your  opportunity  has  been 
lost,  not  by  the  strength  of  your  adversaries,  but  by  the 
mistakes  of  the  Democratic  party  itself.  Make  no  mistakes 
now ;  make  the  election  sure.  With  Cleveland  and  reform 
you  are  sure  of  a  victory  in  the  coming  election." 

Finally  was  heard  the  voice  of  Connecticut.  Grovemor 
Waller  of  that  State,  said : 

*^The  delegation  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  came  here 
without  any  candidate.  They  came  here  opposed  to  no  one, 
not  even  Tammany  Hall.  When  the  call  of  the  States  was 
made  Connecticut  mentioned  to  this  convention  the  name  of 
none  of  her  illustrious  sons.  Its  delegation  came  to  this 
Convention.  They  have  listened  to  everything  that  has 
been  said,  and  they  have  cheered  almost  everything  that  has 
been  said  on  all  sides.  They  have  enjoyed,  in  common 
with  you,  this  magnificent  Convention.  They  have  felt 
proud  with  you  that  there  is  no  country  on  the  face  of  Grod's 
earth  that  could  present  a  scene  such  as  we  are  now  behold- 
ing. Eight  hundred  and  more  delegates  from  the  sovereign 
states  of  this  country  here — convened  for  what?  To  select 
in  the  name  of  the  people  a  man  to  rule  over  them?  No. 
To  select  in  the  name  of  the  people  a  man  to  rule  for  them 
— not  over  them.  Its  delegation  have  enjoyed  with  you  the 
splendid  oratory  which  the  discussions  of  your  session  has 
developed.  I  would  it  were  so,  Sir,  that  at  this  moment 
every  Democrat  in  the  country,  man  and  woman,  could  look 
in  upon  this  scene,  see  the  representative  men  of  the  grand 
old  party,  look  at  the  statesmen  whose  hair  has  grown  gray 
in  its  splendid  service,  have  their  hearts  lifted  with  loyal 
enthusiasm  and   pride   in  shaking  the  hand  of  Allen  G. 
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TburmeD.     You  delegates  have  lieteoed,  too,  to  the  unfor- 
tunate controversy  in  the  Empire  State  ^of  our  Ui '         ""^ 
had  hoped  before  this  that  that  chasm  between  tho 
tioDS  would  be  filled  up— that  Fellows  on  one  sii 
great  Kellj  on  the  other  would  fill  the  cbasm. 
will  come,  gentlemen,  when  they  will  do  it.    The; 
to  do  it. 

*'We  from  Connecticut  regret  as  you  do  this  i 
but  now  that  they  have  listened  to  all  the  evidt 
deliberate  style  that  is  becoming  New  £nglan< 
here,  bo  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  give  him  tl 
We  may  make  a  mistake.  Fallibility  is  conmioi 
We  may,  in  this  great  Convention,  select  the  wi 
but  our  duty  as  delegates  is  done  when  we  come 
a  determination  to  listen  to  every  consideration 
every  argument  pro  and  con,  and  then,  as  if  i 
to  our  country,  to  give  the  result  of  our  judgm 
vote  we  cast,  and  that  result  in  the  State  of  Conn 
brought  its  delegation  to  instruct  me  to  say  to 
State,  you  know,  is  a  small  one,  and  she  requii 
short  speech — that  delegation  has  instructed  me 
you  that,  with  every  vote  it  has  the  power  to  g^i 
as  soon  as  you  give  it  the  opportunity — and  the  i 
better — it  will  second  the  nomination  of  Grover  < 
of  New  York." 

The  names  of  the  candidates  were  then  anm 
follows,  each  name  being,  greeted  with  cheers, 
the  greatest  demonstration  being  for  Cleveland  : 
Francis  Bayard  of  Delaware,  Joseph  E.  McDoi 
diana,  John  G.  Carlisle  of  Kentucky,  Grover  CI 
New  York,  Allen  G.  Thurman  of  Ohio,  Samuel  < 
of  Pennsylvania,  George  Hoadly  of  Ohio. 

At  this  point,  the  committee  on  the  platform  i 
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reported,  and  a  ballot  for  the  choice  of  a  candidate  not  being 
in  order,  the  Convention  adjourned  until  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

There  had  been  much  discussion  in  the  committee  regard- 
ing the  platform  of  principles  to  which  the  Convention  should 
pledge  itself,  a  draft  differing  somewhat  upon  the  tariff  and 
revenue  question  having  been  submitted  and  urged  by  Gen- 
eral Butler.  But  when  the  Convention  re-assembled  for  the 
evening  session,  after  the  recess,  the  report  was  presented 
complete  by  Mr.  Morrison,  chairman  of  the  committee. 
This  declaration  of  principles,  holding  such  an  importsnl 
relation  to  the  people  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  party,  is  given  herewith  in  fuU : 

THE    PLATFORM. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  through  its  repre- 
sentatives in  National  Cctovention  assembled,  recognizes 
that,  as  the  nation  grows  older,  new  issues  are  bom  of 
time  and  progress,  and  old  issues  perish.  But  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Democracy,  approved  by  the 
united  voice  of  the  people,  remain,  and  will  ever  remain  as 
the  best  and  only  security  for  the  continuance  of  free  gov- 
ernment. The  preservation  of  personal  rights,  the  equality 
of  aU  citizens  before  the  law,  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Government 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  will  ever  form  the 
true  basis  of  our  liberties,  and  can  never  be  surrendered 
without  destroying  that  balance  of  rights  and  powers  which 
enables  a  continent  to  be  developed  in  peace,  and  social 
order  to  be  maintained  by  means  of  local  self-government. 
But  it  is  indispensable  for  the  practical  application  and  en- 
forcement of  these  fundamental  principles  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  always  be  controlled  by  one  political  party. 
Frequent  change  of  administration  is  as  necessary  as  con- 
stant recurrence  to  the  popular  will.     Otherwise  abuses 
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grow,  and  the  GoverDment,  instead  of  being  carried  on  for 
the  general  welfare,  becomes  an  instrumentality  for  impos- 
ing heavj  burdens  on  the  many  who  are  governed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  who  govern.  Public  servants  thus  be- 
come arbitrary  rulers.  This  is  now  the  condition  of  the 
country;  hence  a  change  is  demanded.  The  Republican 
party,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  is  a  reminiscence ; 
in  practice  it  is  an  organization  for  enriching  those  who 
control  its  machinery.  The  frauds  and  jobbery  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  every  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  sufficient  to  have  called  for  reform  within  the 
Republican  party.  Yet  those  in  authority,  made  reckless 
by  the  long  possession  of  power,  have  succumbed  to  its 
corrupting  influence,  and  have  placed  in  nomination  a 
ticket  against  which  the  independent  portion  of  the  party 
is  in  open  revolt.  Therefore,  a  change  is  demanded.  Such 
a  change  was  alike  necessary  in  1876,  but  the  will  of  the 
people  was  then  defeated  by  a  fraud,  which  can  never  be 
condoned.  Again,  in  1880,  the  change  demanded  by  the 
people  was  defeated  by  the  lavish  use  of  money  contributed 
by  unscrupulous  contractors  and  shameless  jobbers,  who 
had  bargained  for  unlawful  profits  or  for  high  office.  The 
Republican  party,  during  its  legal,  its  stolen,  and  its  bought 
tenures  of  power,  has  steadily  decayed  in  moral  character 
and  political  capacity.  Its  platform  promises  are  now  a 
list  of  its  past  failures.  It  demands  the  restoration  of  our 
navy.  It  has  squandered  hundreds  of  millions  to  create  a 
navy  that  does  not  exist.  It  calls  upon  Congress  to  remove 
the  burdens  under  which  American  shipping  has  been  de- 
pressed ;  it  imposed  and  has  continued  those  burdens.  It 
professes  the  policy  of  reserving  the  public  lands  for  small 
holdings  for  actual  settlers ;  it  has  given  away  the  people's 
heritage,  till  now  a  few  railroads  and  non-resident  aliens, 
individual  and  corporate,  possess  a  larger  area  than  that  of 
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all  our  farms  between  the  two  seas.  It  professes  a  prefer- 
ence for  free  institutions ;  it  orga'i'^zed  and  tried  to  legalize 
a  control  of  State  elections  by  Federal  troops.  It  professes 
a  desire  to  elevate  labor ;  it  subjected  American  working- 
men  to  the  competition  of  convict  and  imported  contract 
labor.  It  professes  gratitude  to  all  who  were  disabled  or 
who  died  in  the  war,  leaving  widows  and  orphans ;  it  left 
to  a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  the  first  effort  to 
equalize  both  bounties  and  pensions.  It  professes  a  pledge 
to  correct  the  irregularities  of  our  tariff;  it  created  and  has 
continued  them.  Its  own  Tariff  Commission  confessed  the 
need  of  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  reduction  ;  its  Congress 
gave  a  reduction  of  less  than  four  per  cent.  It  professes 
the  protection  of  American  manufactures ;  it  has  subjected 
them  to  an  increasing  flood  of  manufactured  goods  and  a 
hopeless  competition  with  manufacturing  nations,  not  one  of 
which  taxes  raw  materials.  It  professes  to  protect  all 
American  industries ;  it  has  impoverished  many  to  subsi- 
dize a  few.  It  professes  the  protection  of  American  labor ; 
it  has  depleted  the  returns  of  American  agriculture — an 
industry  followed  by  half  our  people.  It  professes  the 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law ;  attempting  to  fix  the 
status  of  colored  citizens,  the  acts  of  its  Congress  were 
overset  by  the  decisions  of  its  courts.  It  accepts  anew  the 
duty  of  leading  in  the  work  of  progress  and  reform ;  its 
caught  criminals  are  permitted  to  escape  through  continued 
delays  or  actual  connivance  in  the  prosecution.  Honey- 
combed with  corruption,  outbreaking  exposures  no  longer 
shock  its  moral  sense.  Its  honest  members,  its  independent 
journals  no  longer  maintain  a  successful  contest  for  authori- 
ty in  its  counsels,  or  a  veto  upon  bad  nominations.  That 
change  is  necessaiy,  is  proved  by  an  existing  surplus  of 
more  than  $100,000,000,  which  has  yearly  been  collected 
from  a  suffering  people.     Unnecessary  taxation  is  imjust 
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taxation.  We  denounce  the  Republican  party  for  having 
failed  to  relieve  the  people  from  crushing  war  taxes  which 
have  paralyzed  business,  crippled  industry,  and  deprived 
labor  of  employment  and  of  just  reward. 

The  Democracy  pledges  itself  to  purify  the  administra- 
tion jBpom  corruption,  to  restore  economy,  to  revive  respect 
for  law,  and  to  reduce  taxation  to  the  lowest  limit  con- 
sistent with  due  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  faith  of 
the  nation  to  its  creditors  and  pensioners,  knowing  full 
well,  however,  that  legislation  affecting  the  occupations  of 
the  people  should  be  cautious  and  conservative  in  method, 
not  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  but  responsive  to  its  de- 
mands. The  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  revise  the 
tariff  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  interests. 

But  in  making  reduction  in  taxes,  it  is  not  proposed  to 
injure  any  domestic  industries,  but  rather  to  promote  their 
healthy  growth.  From  the  foundation  of  this  Govern- 
ment, taxes  collected  at  the  custom-house  have  been  the 
chief  source  of  Federal  revenue.  Such  they  must  continue 
to  be.  Moreover,  many  industries  have  come  to  rely  upon 
legislation  for  successful  continuance,  so  that  any  change  of 
law  must  be  at  every  step  regardful  of  the  labor  and  capital 
thus  involved.  The  process  of  reform  must  be  subject  in 
the  execution  to  this  plain  dictate  of  justice. 

All  taxation  should  be  limited  to  the  requirements  of 
economical  government.  The  necessary  reduction  in  taxa- 
tion can  and  must  be  effected  without  depriving  American 
labor  of  the  ability  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign 
labor,  and  without  imposing  lower  rates  of  duty  than  will 
be  ample  to  cover  any  increased  cost  of  productions  which 
may  exist  in  consequence  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  pre* 
vailing  in  this  country.  Sufficient  revenue  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Government,  economically  admin- 
istered, including  pensions,  interest  and  principal  of  the 
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.  public  debt,  can  be  got  under  our  present  system  of  taxa- 
tion from  custom-house  taxes  on  fewer  imported  articles, 
bearing  heaviest  on  articles  of  luxury,  and  bearing  lightest 
on  articles  of  necessity. 

We  therefore  denounce  the  abuses  of  the  existing  tariff, 
and,  subject  to  the  preceding  limitations,  we  demand  that 
Federal  taxation  shall  be  exclusively  for  public  purposes, 
and  shall  not  exceed  the  needs  of  the  Government,  eoonom* 
ically  administered.  The  system  of  direct  taxation  known 
as  the  internal  revenue  is  a  war  tax,  and,  so  long  as  the 
law  continues,  the  money  derived  therefrom  should  be 
sacredly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  people  from  the  re- 
maining burdens  of  the  war,  and  be  made  a  fund  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the'  care  and  comfort  of  worthy  soldiers 
disabled  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  wars  of  the  Republic, 
and  for  the  payment  of  such  pensions  as  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  grant  to  such  soldiers,  a  like  fund  for  the  sail- 
ors having  been  already  provided,  and  any  surplus  should 
be  paid  into  the  treasury. 

We  favor  an  American  continental  policy,  based  upon 
more  intimate  conmiercial  and  political  relations  with  the 
fifteen  sister  republics  of  North,  Central,  and  South  Amer- 
ica, but  entangling  alliances  with  none.  We  believe  in 
honest  money,  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  Constita- 
tion,%iid  a  circulating  medium  convertible  into  such  money 
without  loss. 

Asserting  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  we  hold 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  in  its  dealings  with 
the  people  to  mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  citizens 
of  whatever  navitity,  race,  color  or  persuasion,  religious  or 
political. 

We  believe  in  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count,  and  we  re- 
call to  the  memory  of  the  people  the  noble  struggle  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  Forty-»fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses, 
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by  which  a  relactant  Republican  opposition  was  compelled 
to  assent  to  legislation  making  everywhere  illegal  the  pres- 
ence of  troops  at  the  polls  as  conclusive  proof,  that  a  Demo- 
cratic Administration  will  preserve  liberty  with  order. 

The  selection  of  Federal  officers  for  the  territories  should 
be  restricted  to  citizens  previously  resident  therein. 

We  oppose  sumptuary  laws  which  vex  the  citizen  and 
interfere  with  individual  liberty. 

We  favor  honest  civil-service  reforms  and  the  compensa- 
tion of  all  United  States  officers  by  fixed  salaries  ;  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State;. and  the  diffiision  of  free 
education  by  common  schools,  so  that  every  child  in  the  land 
may  be  taught  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

While  we  favor  all  legislation  which  will  tend  to  the 
eqtdtable  distribution  of  property,  to  the  prevention  of  mo- 
nopoly, and  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  individual  rights 
against  corporate  abuses,  we  hold  that  the  welfare  of  society 
depends  upon  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of  property 
as  defined  by  law. 

We  believe  that  labor  is  best  rewarded  where  it  is  freest 
and  most  enlightened.  It  should  therefore  be  fostered  and 
cherished. 

We  favor  the  repeal  of  all  laws  restricting  the  free  action 
of  labor,  and  the  enactment  of  laws  by  which  labor  organi- 
zations may  be  incorporated,  and  of  all  such  legislation  as 
will  tend  to  enlighten  the  people  as  to  the  true  relation  of 
capital  and  labor. 

We  believe  that  the  public  land  ought,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  be  kept  as  homesteads  for  actual  settlers ;  that  all  un- 
earned lands  heretofore  improvidently  granted  to  railroad 
corporations  by  the  action  of  the  Republican  party  should 
be  restored  to  the  public  domain,  and  that  no  more  grants 
of  land  shall  be  made  to  corporations  or  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  ownership  of  alien  absentees. 
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We  are  opposed  to  all  propositions  which  upon  any  pie* 
text  would  convert  the  General  Government  into  a  machine 
for  collecting  taxes  to  he  distributed  among  the  States  or  the 
citizens  thereof. 

In  re-affirming  the  declaration  of  the  Democratic  platform 
of  1856,  that  ^Hhe  liberal  principles  embodied  bj  Jefferson 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  sanctioned  in  the 
constitution  which  makes  ours  the  land  of  liberty  and  the 
asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  have  ever  been 
cardinal  principles  in  the  Democratic  faith,'*'  we  nevertheless 
do  not  sanction  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  or  the 
admission  of  servile  races  unfitted  by  habits,  training,  relig- 
ion or  kindred  for  absorption  into  the  great  body  of  our 
people,  or  for  the  citizenship  which  our  laws  confer. 
American  civilization  demands  that  against  the  emigration 
or  importation  of  Mongolians  to  these  shores  our  gates  be 
closed. 

The  Democratic  party  insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
Government  to  protect  with  equal  fidelity  and  vigilance  the 
rights  of  its  citizens,  native  and  naturalized,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  the  end  that  this  protection  may  be  assured, 
United  States  papers  of  naturalization,  issued  by  courts  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  must  be  respected  by  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  of  our  own  Government,  and 
by  all  foreign  powers.  It  is  an  imperative  duty  of  this 
Government  to  efficiently  protect  all  the  rights  of  person  and 
property  of  every  American  citizen  in  foreign  lands,  and 
demand  and  enforce  full  reparation  for  any  invasion  thereof. 
An  American  citizen  is  only  responsible  to  his  own  Grovem- 
ment  for  any  act  done  in  his  own  country  or  under  her  flag, 
and  can  only  be  tried  therefor  on  her  own  soil  and  accord- 
ing to  her  laws,  and  no  power  exists  in  this  Government  to 
expatriate  an  American  citizen  to  be  tried  in  any  foreign 
land  for  any  such  act.     This  country  has  never  had  a  well- 
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defined  aod  executed  foreign  policy,  save  under  Dev 
adminiatration.  That  policy  has  ever  been  in  re 
foreign  nations,  so  long  as  they  do  not  act  detrimi 
the  interesta  of  the  country  or  hurtful  to  our  citizeni 
them  alone.  As  the  result  of  this  policy,  we  re 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  California  and 
adjacent  Mexican  territory  by  purchase  alone,  and 
these  grand  aqnisitions  of  Democratic  statesmanship ' 
purchase  of  Alaska,  the  sole  fruit  of  a  Republican  a 
tration  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Federal  Govemraent  should  care  for,  and  ii 
the  Mississippi  river  and  other  great  waterways 
republic,  so  as  to  secure  for  the  interior  States  ei 
cheap  transportation  to  tide  water. 

Under  a  long  period  of  Democratic  rule  and  pol 
merchant  marine  was  fast  overtaking,  and  on  the  { 
outstripping,  that  of  Great  Britain.  Under  twenty 
Bepublican  rule  and  policy,  our  commerce  has  been 
British  bottoms,  and  almost  has  the  American  fl: 
swept  from  the  high  seas.  Instead  of  the  Republicai 
British  policy,  we  demand  for  the  people  of  the 
States  an  American  policy.  Under  Democratic  r 
policy,  oiir  merchants  and  sailors,  flying  the  stars  am 
in  every  port,  successfully  searched  out  a  market 
varied  products  of  American  industry.  Under  a  qi 
a  century  of  Republican  rule  and  policy,  despite  our  i 
advantages  over  all  other  nations  in  high-paid  laboi 
able  climates  and  teeming  soil,  despite  freedom  < 
among  all  these  United  States,  despite  their  populf 
the  foremost  races  of  men,  and  an  annual  emigratio 
young,  thrifty  and  adventurous  of  all  nations,  des 
freedom  here  from  the  inherited  burdens  of  life  and 
in  Old-World  monarchies,  their  costly  war  navies,  tl 
tax-consuming,    uon-producing   standing    anuies, 
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twenty  years  of  peace,  that  Republican  rule  and  policy  have 
managed  to  surrender  to  Great  Britain  along  with  our  cobh 
merce,  the  control  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  British  policy,  we  de- 
mand, in  behalf  of  the  American  Democracy,  an  Ameri- 
can policy. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  discredited  scheme  and 
false  pretense  of  friendship  for  American  labor,  expreaaad 
by  imposing  taxes,  we  demand,  in  behalf  of  the  Democ- 
racy, freedom  for  American  labor,  by  reducing  taxes,  to  the 
end  that  the  United  States  may  compete  with  unhindered 
powers  for  the  primacy  among  nations  in  all  the  arts  of 
peace  and  fruits  of  liberty. 

With  profound  regret  we  have  been  apprised  by  the  Tener- 
able  statesman  through  whose  person  was  struck  that  blow 
at  the  vital  principle  of  republics,  acquiescence  in  the  will 
of  the  majority,  that  he  cannot  permit  us  again  to  place  in 
his  hands  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  hosts,  for  the 
reason  that  the  achievement  of  reform  in  the  administratien 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  an  undertaking  now  too 
heavy  for  his  age  and  failing  strength.  Rejoicing  that 
his  life  has  been  prolonged  until  the  general  judgment 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  is  united  in  the  wish  that  that 
wrong  were  righted  in  his  person,  for  the  Democracy 
of  the  United  States,  we  offer  to  him,  in  his  withdrawal 
from  public  cares,  not  only  our  respectful  sympathy  and 
esteem,  but  also  that  best  of  homage  of  freemen,  the 
pledge  of  our  devotion  to  the  principles  and  the  cause  now 
inseparable  in  the  history  of  this  repubHc  from  the  labors 
and  the  name  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

With  this  statement  of  the  hopes,  principles  and  purposes 
of  the  Democratic  party,  the  great  issue  of  reform  and 
change  in  administration  is  submitted  to  the  people,  in  cahn 
confidence  that  the  popular  voice  will  pronounce  in  favor  of 
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new  men,  and  new  and  more  favorable  conditit 
growth  of  indnstry,  the  extension  of  trade,  the  ( 
and  due  reward  of  labor  and  of  capital,  and  i 
welfare  of  the  whole  conntry. 

General  Butler  offered  his  platform  as  a  sub! 
-&  vote  was  taken  on  the  question,  resulting  in  it 
Yeas,  97  1-2;  nays,  714  1-2.  The  platform  a 
was  then  adopted- 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

The  First  Ballot.— Cleveland  Leads.— A  Midnight  Session.— The 
Fourth  Day  and  the  Last  Session  of  the  Convention. — ^The 
Second  Ballot. — A  Diversion  in  Favor  of  Hendricks. —New 
York  Turns  the  Tide. — Grover  Cleveland  Nominated. — Thomas 
A.  Hendricks  for  Vice-President.  —  Intense  Enthusiasm. — 
**Praise  God  from  Whom  all  Blessings  Flow." 

The  preliminaries  had  now  all  been  concluded,  the  plat- 
form adopted,  and  the  several  candidates  entered  for  the  con- 
test, it  remained  to  make  choice  from  their  number,  or  from 
the  many  whose  names  had  not  been  formally  presented, 
for  the  high  position  of  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Democ- 
racy of  the  United  States,  and  the  probable  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  nation. 

The  Convention  was  ready  for  it.  The  strong  popular 
support  with  which  Governor  Cleveland  had  entered  the 
Convention,  had  not  in  any  way  been  diminished  by  the 
parliamentary  efforts  of  those  who  held  others  as  a  first 
choice,  or  by  the  more  strenuous  endeavors  of  the  few  who 
were  really  and  heartily  opposed  to  his  nomination.  He 
had  grown  steadily  in  strength ;  and  although  it  was  impos- 
sible to  foretell  what  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  process 
of  balloting,  in  which  many  times  a  momentcuy  enthusiasm 
or  a  sudden  surprise  has  swept  away  a  clear  majority  and 
turned  the  tide  of  votes  into  an  overwhelming  and  even 
unanimous  choice  of  another,  it  was  apparent  that  Gov- 
ernor Cleveland  would  stand  easily  in  advance  of  his  com- 
petitors. 
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There  was  a  futile  attempt  to  poetpone  the  iDcvi 
the  part  of  those  who  favored  other  candidates ; 
Convention  was  ready  for  the  test,  and  voted  dow 
tiou  to  adjourn.  And  then,  at  midnight  on  the  tl 
of  the  Convention,  the  first  ballot  was  taken. 

Upward  of  an  hour  was  occupied  ia  this  ballot, 

recording  the  changes  of  votes  which  several  of  thi 

made  before  the  result  was   declared.      This  res 

finally  announced  as  follow  : 

Whole  number  of  votes, 

Necessary  for  a  choice,        .... 

Cleveland, 

Bayard,     .  ...... 

Thurman, 

Randall, 

McDonald, 

Carlisle, 

Flower, 

Hoadly 

Hendricks, 

Tilden, 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  Democratic  1 
Convention  established  the  rule  that  two-thirds  of 
delegates  assembled  from  all  the  States  must  agree  i 
candidate  for  president.  This  rule  has  since  been  oh 
and  although  it  has  sometimes  operated  to  prev 
nomination  of  a  candidate  who  was  clearly  the  choi 
large  majority,  its  wisdom  has  been  tested  by  time,  anc 
acknowledged.  This  first  ballot,  however,  showed  i 
a  majority  for  Grover  Cleveland  ;  much  less  the  n« 
two-thirds.  But  it  was  significant  that,  out  of 
States  and  Territories,  in  only  nine  was  he  left 
voles  in  this  first  ballot.  A  stronger  position  conic 
wished,  since  on  this  ballot  the  local  and   individu« 
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erences  of  the  delegates  would  be  expressed,  and  manj  eora« 
plimentary  votes  given  without  the  purpose  of  oontiniiiog 
them  on  subsequent  ballots. 

Thus  California  cast  its  sixteen  votes  solid  for  Thunnsa ; 
Indiana  gave  its- thirty  votes  to  McDonald ;  Kentucky  asp- 
ported  Carlisle  with  all  its  twenty-six  votes;  Ohio  gave 
Thurman  twenty-three  out  of  its  forty-six ;  Pennsylvaais 
and  New  Jersey  were  almost  solid  for  Randall ;  Delaware 
gave  Bayard  all  its  votes,  and  the  Southern  States  cast  thdr 
ballots  heavily  for  the  same  candidate.  But,  setting  aside 
these  expressions  of  preference  for  some  '^favorite  son,"  it 
was  apparent  that  Governor  Cleveland  held  the  advanced 
position  in  the  race.  There  were  forty-seven  States  or  Ter- 
ritories represented  in  the  Convention.  Out  of  these  he 
had  votes  from  thirty-eight,  while  nine  States — that  is  to 
say,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  York  and  Vermont,  with 
six  of  the  Territories — gave  him  the  full  vote  of  their  dele- 
gations. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  Convention,  about  half- 
past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  adjourned  imtil  the  next 
day. 

On  assembling  the  next  day,  Friday,  July  11,  the  fourth 
day  of  the  Convention,  it  was  felt  that  the  decisive  hour  had 
come.  Rev.  Clinton  Lock,D.  D.,  of  Grace  Church,  Chicago, 
who  opened  the  proceedings  with  prayer,  made  apphcation 
for  unselfish  guidance  of  the  delegates  in  choosing  the  can- 
didates, and  for  loyal  support  of  the  president  to  be  elected. 
Then,  without  preliminary,  except  the  withdrawal  of  Ran- 
dall's name  by  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  the  decisive 
balloting  began. 

The  roll  call  of  States  progressed  quietly,  amid  sup- 
pressed excitement  aud  expectation,  until  Illinois  announced 
one  vote  for  Hendricks,  and  that  gentleman  arose  to  request 
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that  it  be  given  to  some  one  else.  Instantly  the  whole  Con- 
vention was  on  its  feet,  and  up  got  the  spectators  in  the  gal- 
leries by  the  thousands.  From  the  quiet  of  a  moment  be- 
fore, the  hall  was  changed  to  a  roaring,  shouting  theater  of 
noise.  The  uproar  of  enthusiasm  continued  for  nearly  half 
an  hour,  when  Senator  Voorhees,  mounting  one  of  the  sec- 
retary's tables,  announced  that  Indiana  withdrew  the  name 
of  McDonald  for  the  purpose  of  casting  its  thirty  votes  for 
Hendricks  when  that  State  was  reached  in  the  roll  call.  At 
this  statement  the  enthusiasm  broke  out  afresh,  and  contin- 
ued,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  control  delegates  and  spectators 
on  the  part  of  the  chair. 

Finally  quiet  was  restored  in  a  comparative  degree,  and 
the  vote  was  continued,  Illinois  giving  Cleveland  thirty- 
eight  votes,  and  thus  starting  another  storm  of  enthusiastic 
demonstration.  When  New  York  was  reached,  and  the 
chairman  of  that  delegation  cast  its  seventy-two  votes  for 
Cleveland,  the  whole  Convention  rose  to  its  feet  spontane- 
ously, and  a  cheer  like  an  avalanche  rolled  over  the  hall. 
The  band  played  "America"  and  "He's  a  Jolly  Grood  Fel- 
low." 

The  roll  call  went  on.  Governor  Hendricks  gaining  at 
points,  but  a  steady  increase  of  the  Cleveland  column  mark- 
ing the  progress  of  the  vote.  Each  access  of  strength  to 
either  candidate  was  saluted  with  cheers ;  but  finally,  when 
the  roU  call  was  completed,  and  it  became  evident  that 
Cleveland  had  a  large  majority,  the  impatience  of  the  dele- 
gates to  make  the  majority  sufficient  to  insure  the  nomina- 
tion could  be  no  longer  restrained. 

The  excitement  had  now  reached  its  highest  point.  State 
after  State  whirled  into  line,  and  from  every  part  of  the 
hall  came  vigorous  calls  for  recognition,  as  the  chairman  of 
delegations  sought  the  opportunity  of  changing  the  votes  of 
their  States  in  favor  of  the  New  York  candidate.     Dele- 
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gates  and  spectators  acted  as  if  impelled  bj  some  farions 
insanity.  The  chairman  splintered  his  desk  in  the  vain 
attempt 'to  restore  order,  and  at  last  gave  it  up  and  sat  down. 
For  half  an  hour  excitement  reigned  supreme,  and  only 
when  the  enthusiasts  were  too  hoarse  to  shout  longer,  and 
too  tired  to  wave  their  arms,  was  quiet  restored  sufficiently 
to  permit  the  official  announcement  of  the  vote. 

At  1  o'clock  the  reading  of  the  ballot,  as  revised  and  cor- 
rected, was  begun,  and  when  it  had  progressed  so  far  as  to 
show  that  Governor  Cleveland  had  received  the  two-thirds 
necessary  for  a  choice,  an  immense  floral  anchor,  sur- 
mounted by  an  ecigle,  was  brought  into  the  hall  and  carried 
down  the  aisle.  The  audience  knew  that  Cleveland  was 
chosen,  and  from  the  thirty  thousand  throats  there  went  up 
a  shout  that  sent  the  welcome  news  far  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  Exposition  building.  The  multitude  outside  caught  up 
the  sound.  Again  and  again  it  was  renewed ;  and  then  the 
boom  of  cannon  was  added  to  the  demonstration ;  a  portrait 
of  Governor  Cleveland,  in  oil  colors,  of  heroic  size,  requir- 
ing the  support  of  a  dozen  strong  men  to  carry,  was  borne 
in  and  placed  upon  the  platform ;  and  this  was  the  ballot  as 
announced : 

Whole  number  of  votes,      ....      820 
Necessary  for  a  choice,     ....  547 

Cleveland, 683 

Bayard, 81  1-2 

Hendricks,  .  ....  45  1-2 

BandaU, 4 

Thurman    .......  4 

McDonald 2 

An  adjournment  was  then  taken,  the  delegates  separating 
well  satisfied  with  the  work  accomplished. 

Meeting  again  at  5.30  the  same  evening,  the  ticket  was 
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completed  by  the  nominalioa  of  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Heudi'  ' 
for  vice-president. 

The  candidates  presented  for  this  office  included  ( 
John  C.  Black  of  IHinoie,  Joseph  E.  McDonald  of  Indi: 
Gen.  W.  S.  Bosecrana  of  California,  Governor  Glicl 
Kansas,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana.  The  < 
gation  from  Governor  Hendricks'  State  protested  againsi 
candidacy,  asserting  that  Indiana  had  no  name  to  pre 
for  the  second  place  on  the  ticket ;  but  the  Convention  W' 
listen  to  no  refusal ;  the  other  candidates  were  pron 
withdrawn,  and  Governor  Hendricks  received  every 
cast,  and  was   declared   the   nominee  of  the   Democi 

Then  the  cheering,  and  band  playing,  and  singing  i 
renewed.  A  comet  soloist  stepped  out  to  the  front  of 
west  gallery  and  rendered  "Praise  God  from  Whon 
blessings  flow."  The  great  audience  helped  him  out ' 
its  thousands  of  voices.  Some  excited  individual  se 
the  Indiana  standard  and  pressed  to  the  speaker's  plati 
with  it.  Other  enthusiastic  delegates  grasped  the  remai: 
standards  and  pursued  him.  Soon  they  all  met  in  frou 
the  speaker's  platform,  and  then  marched  in  proces 
twice  around  the  hall,  cheering  for  Cleveland  and  I 
dricks. 

And  thus,  to  the  music  of  the  doxology  of  praise,  ' 
earnest,  joyful  and  satisfied  heart,  the  great  Convention 
joumed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

After  the  NominatioD. — Cleveland  Indorsed  by  the  Leaden  of  the 
Party. — Prominent  Republicans  also  Tender  Support  and  Cob- 
gratulations. — Letters  and  Telegrams  Pour  in. — Views  of  Dis- 
tinguished Men. — Enthusiasm  at  Cleveland's  Home. — Bnfftlo 
Ablaze. — Speech  of  Governor  Cleveland  at  Albany. 

The  wires  flashed  the  news  of  Governor  Cleveland's  nom- 
ination to  every  city  in  the  land  the  moment  that  the  baDot 
in  the  Chicago  Convention  building  showed  it  to  be  an  ac- 
complished fact ;  and  everywhere  a  waiting  multitude,  anx- 
iously scanning  the  bulletins  and  listening  to  the  dick  of  the 
telegraph,  raised  a  shout  of  satisfaction  and  lejoidng. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  the  can- 
non boomed  forth  a  welcome  to  the  name,  and  flags  were 
thrown  to  the  breeze. 

In  the  convention  hall  dispatches  began  at  once  to  arrite, . 
commending  the  action  of  the  delegates  and  approving  the 
choice  of  Grover  Cleveland,  Senator  Bayard,  who  reoeired 
the  next  highest  number  of  ballots  in  the  convention,  tefe- 
graphed  from  his  home  in  Delaware,  his  congratulations 
and  the  promise  of  his  hearty  support.  Governor  Hoadly« 
who  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  nomination,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing despatch  from  Columbus,  Ohio  : 

"7b  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Vila$,  President  of  the  National 
Democratic  Convention :  I  congratulate  the  convention, 
the  Democracy,  and  the  country,  upon  the  wise  work  this 
day  done.     Ohio  is  our  first  battle-ground.     We  are  now 
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firing  100  guns  over  the  nomination,  and  promise  to  salute 
jou  with  the  cheers  of  victories  in  October  and  November. 

"George  Hoadlt." 

The  great  centers  of  business  were  also  filled  with  rejoic- 
ing. The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  was  heard  from 
over  the  wires  as  follows : 

^^Hie  Hon,  W.  F,  Vilas^  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention :    Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  on  the  Produce 
Exchange  just  joined  in  three  rousing  cheers  for  Cleveland.  . 
New  York  business-men  are  solid  for  him. 

*'F.  S.  WiLLLUlS." 

At  Augusta,  Maine,  the  home  of  Mr.  Blaine,  the  news 
was  proclaimed  by  the  prolonged  shriek  of  the  hoarse  and 
ponderous  steam-whistle  of  E.  C.  Allen  &  Co.'s  great  pub- 
lisliing  house,  whose  tremendous  scream  carried  the  news  far 
above  the  sound  of  the  joyous  bells  and  the  echoing  cannon 
which  joined  in  the  demonstration.  The  following  despatch 
was  sent : 

"Grover  Cleveland  :  The  Democrats  of  Augusta,  the 
home  of  Blaine,  tender  their  sincere  congratulations  and 
their  undivided  support  in  the  coming  campaign. 

"The  Democratic  City  Committee." 

The  Democratic  leaders  in  attendance  at  the  convention 
gave  in  their  hearty  adhesion.  Allen  G.  Thurman  said : 
"The  Democracy  has  met  the  expectations  of  the  country  in 
the  nomination  of  Governor  Cleveland,  and  has  given  us  in 
Ohio  a  name  which  will  attach  many  to  the  party,  giving  us 
a  strength  which  perhaps  no  other  candidate  eould  have 
given." 

John  R.  McLean,  editor  of  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  repre- 
senting the  Hoadly  element  of  the  Ohio  Democracy,  was 
jubilant  over  Cleveland's  nomination.  Said  he  :  "It  is  now 
a  large  thing  to  promise,  perhaps,  before  we  have  had  a 
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chance  to  cover  the  field  and  examine  the  condition  of  Ohio, 
but  I  believe  we  can  promise  the  State  to  the  Democracy. 
Cleveland  is  the  natural  candidate  of  the  party  and  Ohio  will 
be  heard  from  at  the  proper  time  in  a  way  which  will  show 
that  this  nomination  was  the  best  possible  one." 

Senator  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  said:  "Of  course 
everybody  knows  that  I  did  not  vote  for  Governor  Cleve- 
land, but  I  am  for  him  now.  The  Democracy  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  may  be  depended  upon  to  do  its  duty.  Cleve- 
land is  a  strong  man  and  will,  I  believe,  win." 

Congressman  Morrison,  of  Illinois,  thought  the  head  of 
the  ticket  a  strong  man.  He  said :  "I  believe  Illinois  can 
be  carried  for  the  Democracy.  This  year  the  chances  arc 
excellent.  We  have  a  good  ticket,  a  good  platform  and  a 
splendid  opportunity.  I  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  second 
place  on  the  ticket,  rumors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
and  it  would  have  to  be  a  very  unexpected  conjuncture  of 
circumstances  which  would  make  me  one,  so  that  you  can 
see  my  belief  on  this  matter  is  entirely  unbiased  by  person- 
al feelings.*' 

John  G.  Carlisle  said :  "I  like  the  ticket  very  much, 
and  you  may  record  me  as  at  least  one  of  those  heartily  sat- 
isfied with  the  result." 

Judge  Shoup,  of  Illinois,  said :  "Cleveland  suits  Illinois. 
We  shall  go  into  the  State  campaign  with  more  confidence 
in  its  results  than  we  have  felt  since  the  time  of  Douglas." 

Senator  Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina,  said :  "I 
am  satisfied  with  the  ticket.  South  Carolina  will  be  heard 
from  as  usual  on  the  right  side." 

Congressman  B.  A.  Hancock,  of  Virginia,  said:  "Cleve- 
land's nomination  means  honesty  and  reform,  which  is  sure 
to  win  in  Virginia  by  at  least  15,000  majority." 

Ex-Grovemor  Wicklifie,  of  Louisiana,  who  has  probably 
as  wide  an  acquaintance  with  Southern  politics  as  any  man 
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in  the  conntry,  was  very  earnest  in  his  commendation  of  the 
ticket  as  one  of  strength  in  that  region.  ^^Itis  absurd,"  said 
he,  *^for  the  Republicans  to  talk  about  carrying  South  Caro- 
lina or  Florida  as  they  do.  With  Cleveland  at  the  head  of 
the  ticket,  I  believe  every  interest  and  element  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  the  South  will  be  harmonized  and  enthused. 
So  far  as  my  own  State  is  concerned,  it  will  ratify  the  ticket 
with  a  will." 

Senator  Spencer,  chairman  of  the  California  delegation, 
said :  '^Cleveland  has  our  respect  as  a  reformer,  a  fearless, 
manly  man,  and  we  will  give  him  from  8,000  to  5,000  ma- 
jority in  California.  We  feel  that  the  mantle  of  Tilden  has 
fallen  upon  him,  and  he  stands  on  splendid  planks,  covering 
prohibition  and  Chinese  emigration." 

"You  can  say  for  Virginia,"  said  R.  M.  McEenney  of 
that  State,  ^Hhat  Mahone  has  had  his  day,  and  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  need  have  no  fear  as  to  what  report  we  will 
make  in  November,  with  such  a  vigorous  and  popular  leader 
as  Cleveland.  Our  people  like  him,  and  will  give  him  no 
half-way  support.  You  will  find  that  to  be  the  sentiment 
of  our  delegation." 

A.  E.  Burr  of  Connecticut  said :  "Our  vote  was  for  Cleve- 
land all  through  the  fight.  Not  because  of  any  blind  senti- 
ment, but  because  he  commanded  our  admiration  as  a  vig- 
orous, consistent,  able  and  upright  young  Democrat,  who 
had  undergone  a  test  that  had  made  him  popular  with  that 
very  large  class  of  independent  voters  who  hold  the  balance 
of  power  in  Connecticut.  It  is  a  class  which  mingles  but 
little  in  politics,  but  which  represents  a  very  large  portion 
of  all  that  is  substantial  and  conservative  in  the  State,  com- 
prising many,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  wealthiest  and  best- 
known  men  in  its  borders.  I  consulted  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  that-  class  of  citizens  before  coming  here,  and  with 
one  accord  they  declared  for  Cleveland  as  the  man  who  would 
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be  accorded  their  warmest  support-       ^ 

Ucut  beyond  the  .badow  of  .  dou^,,  ^t^^^- 

majority.    I  l»ave  liie  aasutance,  tb^t  i,  „„^  ^j^^^  jv. 

ship  where  I  am  weU  acquamted,  >»vb  ^      j  ^  "™ 

thousand  votes  that  went  to  Garfiel^^  ^j^j  ,.  /     ne 

too,  which  cannot  be  influenced  by  clan-trap  or  ^'^^ 

Governor  WaUer,  of  the  same  State,  said :  ^aevilanA 
has  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  not  onlj  our  e  ti 
Democracy  in  Connecticut,  but  of  the  independent  *v  tT 
which  is  very  large  there,  and  which  looks  upon  him  a»  th ' 
coming  man  of  the  nation.  You  know  the  Connecticut  fi«! 
publicans  have  no  use  for  Blaine,  and  all  they  wanted  wm 
the  chance  to  come  over  to  us,  which  Cleveland  affonb 

Elsewhere  than  in  Chicago,  men  of  note  and  influeno. 

were  free  m  expressing  similar  views.     Rev.  Henrv  Warf 

Beechersaid:  -The  nomination  of  Governor  Qevdand^ 

one  of  tiie  best,  if  not  the  best,  that  could  have  been  madf 

^I  propose  to  vote  for  Governor  Cleveland  for  the  presidency  " 

Rev.  Dr.  McGlynn  of  St.  Stephens  Church,  NewS 
when  asked  his  views  upon  the  nomination  ^f  Glve^t 
Cleveland,  said  that  personally  and  a«  a  citizen  he  reS 
m  h.s  nommation,  because  he  believed  it  was  in  tiie  inte,^ 
of  good,  pure,  simple  and  honest  govermnent.    It  ZZ 
therefore  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people.    As  a  ZZ- 
man,  he  recognized  the  duty  of  carefully  avoiding  even^ 
appearance  of  abusing  in  the  slightest  degree  the  influenc^ 
of  hjs  sacred  caUing  in  the  interest  of  parSan  politic    B« 
just  because  he  .s  a  Catholic  clergyman  he  had  felt  it  toZ 
hiB  nght  and  his  duty  to  denounce,  when  called  upon/thl 
mme  and  foUy  of  those  who  had  abused  the  sac«.l  ^.^e^f 
«hgion  by  saymg  that  the  Catholics,  as  such,  would  Z.^ 
he  governor     Dr.  McGlynn  asserted  that  both  as  a  (iC 
be  and  as  a  clergyman,  he  rejoiced  particularly,  in  ^^Z 
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ination  because,  besides  its  other  good  points,  it  administered 
a  well-deserved  rebuke  to  the  crime  and  blunder. 

Even  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Armitage,  a  strong  friend  of  Mr. 
Blaine  was  forced  to  express  himself  in  commendation  of 
Governor  Cleveland's  character  and  ability,  as  follows : 

^^ While  I  am  a  strong  Republican,  and  much  prefer  Blaine 
to  any  other  candidate  for  the  presidency,  still  I  cannot  fail 
to  recognize  in  Governor  Cleveland  a  magistrate  of  uncom- 
mon sagacity  and  integrity.  His  independence  of  the  dictates 
of  party  factions  has  seemed  to  me  remarkable.  Should  he 
be  elected  president,  I  believe  that  he  would  prove  as  true 
a  friend  of  the  people  as  he  has  during  his  occupancy  of  the 
gubernatorial  chair." 

In  Buffalo,  the  home  of  Grover  Cleveland,  there  was  uni- 
versal  rejoicing.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  nomination 
was  received,  the  wildest  enthusiasm  was  manifested.  Flags 
and  banners  floated  out  from  hundreds  of  staffs,  bands  went 
playing  through  the  streets,  cannon  were  fired,  and  the  gov- 
ernor's portrait  was  to  be  seen  in  the  window  of  nearly  every 
place  of  business  in  the  city.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
spontaneous  uprising  of  the  people,  who  gathered  in  proces- 
sion numbering  at  least  five  thousand,  and  marched  through 
the  streets.  On  the  following  Monday,  the  Buffalo  delega- 
tion having  in  the  meantime  arrived  from  Chicago,  this 
scene  was  repeated.  The  streets  of  Buffalo  were  lighted 
from  end  to  end  with  bonfires,  and  the  sky  was  ablaze  with 
pyrotechnics  as  the  great  procession,  with  music  and  ban- 
ners and  transparencies,  made  its  progress  through  cheering 
and  enthusiastic  crowds.  ' 

Governor  Cleveland  was  in  the  executive  chamber  at  the 
Capitol  at  Albany,  sitting  at  his  desk  and  attending  to  the 
routine  duties  of  his  office,  at  the  time  when  the  Convention 
at  Chicago  was  balloting  for  a  candidate  for  president.  Mr. 
R.  £.  Gove,  one  of  the  Capitol  messenger  staff,  was  tha 
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first  to  receive  and  carry  to  the  execixtive  chamber  the  n*** 
of  the  result  of  the  second  ballot,  a.t  the  same  time  tiat  (** 
cannon  of  the  Young  Men's  I>exxio<2ratic  (M>  down  «"*" 
boomed  out  the  welcome  news. 

Governor  Qeveland  then  retire^,  to  bis  private  room  w* 
his  private  secretary,  Colonel     X> .    g     Lamoont,  Adjutont-    . 
General  Famaworth,  and  Dr.   S .    :b     -Ward  Us  pl>y»icuu»- 
The  governor's  intimate  friends     ©xp^-essed  their  joy  at  the 
result,  and  he  came  out  into    tix^     j^      ^m,  which  w«» 
soon  thronged  with  a  crowd     of      politicians  and  citieeiui 
annous  to  offer  their  congratxaeLtions      He  received  them 
all  in  a  dignified  manner.     H«  i^^^    ^^^^^     ^  ^^  ^jirecdy 
about  the  result,  except  to  expr^^g  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^j^,  ^jiert. 
He  manifested  no  elation,  a^^     ^^    apparently  no  loote 
moved  than  he  would  be  by  y^y  «,rery-day  occurrence.  The 
visitors  included  many  prouurx«^^  oitins,  most  of  the  State 
and  local  pohucians,  and  larg^  ^^^xxbersof  worWupueu.  A 
nardy  son  of  toil,  in  his  shirt     »i^         ^^ox,         .  ,    ^  ttttiered 
hat  m  his  hand,  was  among  tlx^   fi*^^  ^   ♦va  eo\emor 

with  a  ^^God  bless  you."  TH^  ^^  to^  ^f^t/vept  up 
for  two  or  three  hours  withotxt:  i^J!^  ?j'^  ^^d,  ten  min- 
utes after  the  nomination  A^ir^^  mussio"^  tulatory  ^ 
patches  began  to  pour  in  froiia.   «i.vi       ^^^>  congr 

In  the  evening  there  was    cl      ,^^  P^rts  of   t.    e    ^  ^^ 

^  s^»*«. —     -     lustration  •*  *"'' 


executive  mansion,  when  th«  "^ox^^  J  ^^^^^  Democratic  and 
Jacksonian  Clubs  appeared  to  a^^^^f  ?^J^^^^  ^didate.  The 
grounds  in  front  of  the  mausioT^  '^^ade  tlreir  u*" 

J  V  u.       J  A  A  .^'4.r^       ^   ^*^ere   ilX«minated  witfi  wi 

ored  lights  and  crowded  witU  li^^^^^'!    ^^Ixousand  people  of 

all  classes.  On  the  piazza  oveir  ♦X.     Jr  u\rG    *-*  AJWfriendB 

n    ^  '.X,  X.*  *-cie  T>orc^la.   -were  a  tew  in«5" 

of  the  governor,  with  his    aist^      P*^*^  ^  and  Mia 

Oeveland,  of  Fayetteville,  ai^^  ^^'  „^™'  After  the  band 
had  played  "Hail  to  the  ^l^^r,'>^^Z^orClevel^^  ap- 
peared and  was  enthusiast. c^Uj,  cheer«<l.  He  was  intro- 
duced as  the  next  president  of  t^e  United  States,  «.d,  in 
response,  said : 
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"Fellow-Citizens  : — ^I  cannot  but  be  gratified  with  this 
kindly  greeting.  I  find  that  I  am  fast  reaching  the  point 
where  I  shall  count  the  people  of  Albany  not  merely  as  fel- 
low-citizens, but  as  townsmen  and  neighbors. 

"On  this  occasion  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  you  pay 
no  compliment  to  a  citizen,  and  present  no  personal  tribute, 
but  that  you  have  come  to  demonstrate  your  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  a  cause  in  which  you  are  heartily  enlisted. 

"The  American  people  are  about  to  exercise,  in  its  high- 
est sense,  their  power  of  right  and  sovereignty.  They  are 
to  call  in  review  before  them  their  public  servants  and  the 
representatives  of  political  parties,  and  demand  of  them  an 
account  of  their  stewardship. 

"Parties  may  be  so  long  in  power,  and  may  become  so 
arrogant  and  careless  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  as  to 
grow  heedless  of  their  responsibility  to  their  masters.  But 
the  time  comes,  as  certainly  as  death,  when  the  people 
weigh  them  in  the  balance. 

"The  issues  to  be  adjudicated  by  the  nation's  great  assize 
are  made  up  and  are  about  to  be  submitted. 

"We  believe  that  the  people  are  not  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  the  party  which  for  nearly  twenty-four  years  has 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  nation  the  full  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  of  a  pure,  just  and  economical  rule  ;  and 
we  beUeve  that  the  ascendancy  of  genuine  Democratic  prin- 
ciples  will  insure  a  better  government,  and  greater  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  to  all  the  people. 

"To  reach  the  sober  thought  of  the  nation,  and  to  dis- 
lodge an  enemy  intrenched  behind  spoils  and  patronage  in- 
volve a  struggle,  which,  if  we  under-estimate,  we  invite 
defeat.  I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  part  assigned  to  me  in  this  contest.  My  heart,  I 
know,  is  in  the  cause,  and  I  pledge  you  that  no  effort  of 
mine  shall  be  wanting  to  secure  the  victory  which  I  believe 
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to  be  within  the  achiev^meDt  of  the  Democratic  hosts. 
'^Let  us,  then,  enter  upon  the  campaign  now  fairly  opened, 
each  one  appreciating  weU  the  part  he  has  to  perform, 
ready,  with  solid  front,  to  do  battle  for  better  government^ 
confidently,  courageously,  always  honorably,  and  with  a 
firm  reliance  upon  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
American  people." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  Qaalities  Which  Draw  Support  to  Grover  Cleveland. — His 
Honesty,  Independence  and  Courage. — Description  of  Uis 
Personal  Appearance. — How  the  Press  Received  His  Nomina- 
tion.— Cleveland's  Record  as  a  Consistent  Democrat. 

In  the  short  space  of  three  years,  Grover  Cleveland  ad- 
vanced from  the  station  of  a  private  citizen  to  the  most  con- 
spicuous place  in  public  life.  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
unparalleled  rapidity  in  his  career?  It  has  been  due  solely 
to  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  the  man  to  a  high  sense  of  duty 
in  public  position. 

A  successful  lawyer  and  a  respected  citizen  who  had  held 
such  positions  as  assistant  district- attorney  and  sheriff  of  his 
county  acceptably,  he  was  made  a  candidate  for  mayor  of 
Buffalo  at  a  time  when  a  man  was  wanted  for  the  place 
whose  name  alone  would  mean  reform — a  man  of  such  un- 
questioned ability,  such  undoubted  integrity,  and  such  un- 
impeachable independence  and  courage  that  his  election 
could  mean  nothing  but  reform.  The  result  justified  the 
selection,  not  only  in  success  at  the  polls,  but  in  the  spirit 
of  the  administration  which  followed. 

The  same  qualities  and  their  practical  illustration  in  the 
Buffalo  mayoralty  led  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  nomination  for 
governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  without  any  seeking  of 
his  own,  and  the  same  popular  confidence  elicited  by  such 
qualities  was  displayed  in  the  State  canvass  of  1882.  In 
the  office  of  governor  of  the  largest  and  richest  State  of  the 
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Union  Mr.  Cleveland  rose  to  the  full  measure  of  its  reqniie- 
ments  in  administrative  capacity,  and  maintained,  under  the 
full  pressure  of  partisan  schemers  and  self-seekers — the 
strongest,  perhaps,  anywhere  exerted  in  the  country — ^his 
exalted  views  of  public  duties,  his  integrity  of  action,  and 
his  unflinching  independence  and  courage. 

This  it  is  that  attracted  so  many  eyes  to  him  at  this 
juncture  as  the  fittest  man  for  the  presidency ;  although  he 
never  has  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  party  councils  and  has 
never  been  associated  with  official  life  at  the  capital  of  the 
Union. 

In  personal  appearance.  Governor  Cleveland  is  a  strong 
man,  physically  and  intellectually.  His  face,  no  less  than 
his  figure  and  action,  indicate  strenuous  vital  force  and  that 
admirable  co-ordination  of  faculties  which  is  best  expressed 
in  the  phrase,  ''a  cool  head."  Those  traits  which  are  in 
part  the  result  of  early  and  constant  self-training  have  given 
him  the  air  of  conscious  and  quiet  power  which  belongs  only 
to  the  triumphant  antagonist  in  the  world's  fight.  His 
figure  betokens  herculean  strength — massiveness  is  the  best 
word  for  it — and  there  is  in  the  smoothly  shaven  face,  the 
same  token  of  equal  solidity  of  character,  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  physical  vigor  in  the  soft,  broT\ni  mustache  that 
strongly  contrasts  with  the  scantiness  of  hair  on  his  head. 
There  is  a  slight  tendency  to  corpulency — ^as  is  usually  the 
case  in  vital  temperaments — and  a  double  chin  is  beginning 
to  hang  down  over  the  simple  white  necktie.  There  is 
nothing  phlegmatic  in  the  man's  manner.  His  face  lights 
up  with* a  sympathetic  smile  and  without  becoming  animated 
or  brilliant  he  is  at  once  interesting,  unaffected  and  ihtenselj 
real.  '        '     " 

His  character  is  in  keeping  with  the  promise  of  ils  face 
and  figure — ^strong,  open,  courageous   and  honest.     Only* 
last  fall,  when  asked  what  he  thought  would  be  the  issue 
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between  the  great  parties  this  year,  Governor  Cleveland  re- 
plied: "The  question  of  an  honest  administration  of  public 
affaire  ;  the  relation  of  public  business  transactions  to  the  sim- 
ple common  sense  of  every-day  life.  I  believe  the  same  princi- 
ples that  prevail  in  private  business  should  be  made  to  apply  to 
the  public  business.  This  involves  the  cutting  off  of  all 
needless  extravagance,  and  the  employment  of  the  best  men 
possible.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  in  the  administration 
of  the  office  of'  governor,  and,  although  I  have  at  times 
come  in  pretty  active  conflict  with  some  of  the  leading  poli- 
ticians, I  yet  believe  I  am  generally  sustained  by  the  people 
throughout  the  State." 

He  is  indeed  sustained,  not  only  by  the  people  of  his 
State,  but  by  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  The  Demo- 
cratic press,  speaking  for  that  party,  unanimously  and  en- 
thusiastically approved  and  indorsed  his  nomination  for  the 
presidency.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  quote  here  from 
the  multitude  of  warm  expressions  of  satisfaction  and  eager 
approval  which  his  nomination  called  forth  from  the  press 
of  his  party. 

But  the  approval  of  the  Republican  press  has  a  peculiar 
significance,  inasmuch  as  many  leading  organs — such  as  the 
New  York  Times,  Harper's  Weekly,  the  Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser and  Transcript,  and  among  the  independent  jour- 
nals the  Boston  Herald  and  Springfield  Republican — promptly 
declares  in  favor  of  his  election,  the  most  violent  party 
sheets  had  nothing  but  praise  of  his  character  and  ability. 

But,  with  all  this  accession  of  Republican  support  in  his 
candidacy  for  president,  Grover  Cleveland  stands,  as  he 
has  always  stood,  an  unwavering  Democrat.  He  has  never 
been  other  than  a  Democrat,  and  has  never  sought,  by  trade 
or  dicker,  or  compromise,  to  secure  recognition,  or  anything 
else  in  politics.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  he  has  been 
strictly  honest  and  open. 
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As  a  Democrat  he  was,  in  1863,  made  assistant  district- 
attorney  of  the  county  of  Erie.  As  a  Democrat  he  was, 
in  1866,  nominated  to  be  district-attorney  of  that  countv. 
As  a  Democrat  he  was,  in  1870,  chosen  to  be  county  sheriff. 
As  a  Democrat  he  was,  in  1881,  elected  to  be  mayor  of 
Buffalo.  As  a  Democrat,  in  1882,  he  was  elected  to  be 
governor  of  the  State,  and  now  he  stands  as  the  chosen 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency.  In  these  twenty- 
one  years  since  his  first  designation  for  public  office  by  the 
Democrats  he  has  six  times  received  the  approval  of  the 
official  councils  of  the  party,  and  the  people  have  failed  to 
affirm  this  selection  only  once  in  the  course  of  these  twenty- 
one  years,  he  may  in  every  sense  be  said  to  have  attained 
majority  as  a  Democrat. 

It  is  as  a  Democrat,  representing  Democratic  principles, 
that  Grover  Cleveland  has  won  the  respect  and  the  support 
of  Republicans. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Governor  Cleveland  Officially  Notified  of  his  Nomination. — The 
Scene  at  the  Executive  Mansion. — Distinguished  Democrats 
in  Attendance  on  the  Ceremony. — Address  of  Colonel  Vilas. — 
The  Official  Notification. — Reply  of  Governor  Cleveland. — 
The  Speeches  in  Full. 

On  the  28th  day  of  July,  the  drawing-room  of  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  on  Eagle  street,  Albany,  was  crowded  with  a 
distinguished  assembly,  the  occasion  being  that  of  the  offi- 
cial notification  of  Governor  Cleveland  of  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  choosing  him  as  the  candidate 
of  the  party  for  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  rooms  were  fragrant  with  flowers,  which  formed  the 
only  decorations,  two  large  banks  of  roses,  carnations, 
geraniums,  and  other  flowers  from  the  executive  green- 
houses resting  upon  the  mantels  of  the  drawing-room  and 
library. 

For  two  days  distinguished  Democrats  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  had  been  arriving  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
mony, and  to  take  part  in  the  great  ratification  meetings 
that  were  to  follow  in  the  evening.  The  National  Commit- 
tee was  also  in  session  at  Albany  on  that  day,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  notification  arrived  in  the  morning. 

This  committee,  which  was  appointed  on  the  third  day 
of  the  Convention,  consisted  of  the  chairman,  Colonel  W.  F. 
Vilas  of  Wisconsin,  the  secretary.  Colonel  N.  M.  Bell  of 
Missouri,  and  the  following  representatives  of  the  other 
States :     Daniel  P.  Bestor  of  Alabama,  S.  R.  Cockrell  of 

\ 
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Arkansas,   Miles  Searles  of  California,   Grovemor  T.  M. 

Waller  of  Connecticut,  W.  D.  Shipley  of  Florida,  Milton 

' "    * '    ■  -       t.  ' 

P.  Reese  of  Georgia,  A^  E.   Stevenson , of  Illinois,  E.  D. 

Bannister  of  Indiana,  Governor  L.  G.  Kinnie  of  Iowa,  C. 
C.  Burns  of  Kansas,  Attilla  Cox  of  Kentucky,  James 
Jeffries  of  Louisiana,  C.  A.  Osgood  of  Maine,  Dr.  George 
Welles  of  Maryland, —Daniel  J.-  C^mpan  of  Michigan, 
Henry  Poehler  of  Minnesotii,  Charles  E.  Hooker  of  Missis- 
sippi, P.'T'&liy  of  Nebraska,  John  H.  Delinks"  of  Nevada^ 
John  F.^Cloutman  of  New  Hampshire,  AV.  G.  Lamb  of 
North  Cafdlitia,  D.  S.  Baker,  jr.,  of  Ehode  Island,  Josepb 
H.  Earle  of  South  Carolina,  William  A.  Quarles  of  Ten- 
nessee, Joseph  E.  Dwyer  of  Texas,  George  L;  Speer  of 
Vermont,  Robert  Beverly  of  Virginia,  G.  H.*  Curry- of 
Arizona,  E.'  D.  Wright  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  M.  S.* 
McConniek-of  Dakota,  S.  T.  Hauzr  of  Montana,  N.'B- 
Dutro.t)f' Washington,  George  W-  Stevedore  of  New  Mex- 
ico, William  H.  Halliday  of  Wyoming.  ^  f      '.  « 

These  gentlemen,  together  with  the  members  of -the  .'Na- 
tional Committee,  proceeded,  in  twenty-five  carri8ges,^tmder 
escort  of  the  Democratic  Phalanx  of'  one-  hundred  men,  in 
uniform  of  black  suits  and  white  hats^  preceded  by  the  Albany 
City  Band,  to  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Arriving  at  the  governor's  i'esideiice,  the  *  oommittees 
passed  into  the  drawing-room,  and  formed  in  a  setn^^slrere 
opposite  the  mantel,  in  the  center  of  the  south  side.  On  thd 
left  were  the  governor's  two  sisters,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hoyt  and 
Miss  R.  K.  Cleveland,  the  Misses  Mary  and  Carrie  Hastingd 
of  Ceylon,  nieoes  of  the  governor ;  Mrs.  Folsom  and  Miss 
Folsom  of  Buffalo,  wife  and  daughter  of  his  former  law 
partner,  all  guests  at  the  mansion,  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Lamont 
of  Albany,  wife  of  the  governor's  private  secretary.  On 
the  right  of  the  row  were  the  following  members  of  the 
National  Committee :     H.  C.  Semple  of  Alabama,  M.  F. 
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Tarpey  of  California,  Ignatius  C.  Grubb  of  Delaware, 
Samuel  Pasco  of  Florida,  Patrick  Walsh  of  Georgia,  S. 
Coming  Judd  of  Illinois,  M.  M.  Hamm  of  Iowa  F.  O. 
Prince  of  Massachusetts,  Don  M.  Dickens  of  Michigan, 
George  L.  Miller  of  Nebraska,  A.  W.  SuUoway  of  New 
Hampshire,  Miles  Ross  of  New  Jersey,  Hubert  O.  Thomp- 
son of  New*  York,  M.  W.  Rausom  of  North  Carolina,  J. 
B.  Bamaby  of  Rhode  Island,  F.  W.  Dawson  of  South  Car- 
olina, V.  B.  Smalley  of  Vermont,  John  S.  Barbour  of  Vir- 
ginia, Lewis  Baker  of  West  Virginia,  William  F.  Vilas  of 
Wisconsin,  F.  S.  Morgan  of  Arizona,  William  Dickson  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  L.  L.  McArthur  of  Idaho,  C.  C. 
Parsons  of  Colorado,  J.  H.  Euan  of  Washington  Territory, 
D.  E.  McCarthy  of  Nevada,  B.  F.  Jonas  of  Louisiana,  C. 
A.  Johnson  of  Mississippi.  Scattered  around  the  room  be- 
hind the  official  visitors  were  many  prominent  Democrats, 
among  whom  were  ex-Speaker  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Con- 
gressman Perry.  Belmont,  Adjutant-General  J.  G.  Farns- 
worth,  Congressman  P.  A.  Collins  of  Boston,  ez-Senator 
John  P.  Stockton  of  New  Jersey,  Colonel  William  C.  Whit- 
ney, of  New  York,  Judge  Samuel  Hand  of  Albany,  ex-Sen- 
ator Frank  Herford  of  Virginia,  W.  S.  Bissell  of  Buffalo, 
£.  R.  Bacon  of  New  York,  D.  £.  McCarthy,  editor  of  the 
Virginia  City  Enterprise,  Joseph  Pulitzer  of  New  York, 
Judge  A.  J.  Parker,  Erastus  Corning,  St.  Clair  McKelway, 
Congressman  Van  Alstyne,  Judge  Rufus  W.  Peckham, 
Colonel  D.  S.  Lamont,  Mayor  Bleeker  Banks,  Abraham 
Lansing,  Senator  John  Boyd  Thatcher,  General  Charles 
Tracy,  E.  K.  Apgar,  Colonel  W.  G.  Rice,  Dr.  S.  B.  Ward 
and  G.  D.  Wasson  of  Albany. 

When  the  company  had  assembled.  Governor  Cleveland 
entered  the  room  and  took  his  position  in  front  of  the  man- 
tel.    Colonel  Villas  then  addressed  him  as  follows  : 

*'Grover  Cleveland,  Governor  op  the  State  of 
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New  York  :  These  gentlemen,  my  associates  here  present, 
whose  voice  I  am  honored  with  authority  to  utter,  are  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, which  recently  assembled  in  Chicago,  and  charged  with 
the  grateful  duty  of  acquainting  you  officially,  and  in  that 
solemn  and  ceremonious  manner  which  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  the  communication  demands,  with  the  interest- 
ing result  of  its  deliberation,  already  known  to  you  through 
the  ordinary  channels  of  news.  Sir,  that  august  body,  con- 
vened by  direct  delegation  from  the  Democratic  people  from 
the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  republic,  and  de- 
liberating under  the  witness  of  the  greatest  assembly  of 
freemen  ever  gathered  to  such  a  conference  in  forethought 
of  the  election  which  the  Constitution  imposes  upon  them  to 
make  during  the  current  year,  have  nominated  you  to  the 
people  of  these  United  States  to  be  their  president  for 
the  next  ensuing  term  of  that  great  office,  and  with  grave 
consideration  of  its  exalted  responsibilities  have  confidently 
invoked  their  suffrages  to  invest  you  with  its  functions. 
Through  this  committee,  the  Convention's  high  requirement 
is  delivered  that  you  accept  that  candidacy.  The  choice 
carries  with  it  profound  personal  respect  and  admiration, 
but  it  has  been  in  no  manner  the  fruit  of  these  sentiments. 
^'The  National  Democracy  seek  a  president,  not  in  com- 
pliment for  what  the  man  is  or  rewai*d  for  what  he  has  done, 
but  in  a  just  expectation  of  what  he  will  accomplish  as  the 
true  servant  of  a  free  people,  fit  for  their  lofty  trust.  Always 
of  momentous  consequence,  they  conceive  the  public  exigency 
to  be  now  of  transcendent  importance,  that  a  laborious  re- 
form in  administration,  as  well  as  legislation,  is  imperative- 
ly necessary  to  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  republic,  and 
a  competent  chief  magistrate  must  be  of  unusual  temper  and 
power.  They  have  observed  with  attention  your  execution 
of  the  public  trusts  you  have  held,   especially  of  that  with 
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which  you  are  now  bo  honorably  iavested.  They  place  their 
reliance  for  the  usefulness  of  the  services  they  expect  to  ex- 
act for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  upon  the  evidence  derived 
from  the  aervieea  you  have  performed  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  They  invite  the  electors  to  such  proof  of  character 
and  competence  to  justify  their  confidence  that  in  the  nation, 
as  heretofore  in  the  State,  the  public  busincBS  will  be  adrain- 


istered  with  commeneurate  intelligcace  and  ability,  with 
single-hearted  honesty  and  fidelity,  and  with  a  resolute  and 
daring  fearlessness  which  no  faction,  no  combination,  no 
power  of  wealth,  no  mistaken  clamor  can  dismay  or  qualify. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  wisdom,  and  invoking  the  benediction 
of  the  Divine  Creator  of  men,  we  challenge  from  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  nation  his  words  in  commendation  and  rati- 
fication of  our  choice — 'Well  -done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant ;    thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
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make  thee  ruler  over  many  things.'  In  further  fulfUlment 
of  our  duty  the  secretary  will  now  present  the  written  com- 
munication signed  by  the  committee." 

Colonel  Bell,  secretary  of  the  committee,  then  read  the 
following  official  notification,  which,  engrossed  in  a  book 
bound  in  Russia  leather,  he  handed  to  Governor  Cleveland : 

''New  York  City,  July  28,  1884. 
*'2b  the  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland  of  New  York: 

**SiR : — In  accordance  with  a  custom  befitting  the  nature 
of  the  communication,  the  undersigned,  representing  the 
several  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  were  appointed 
a  committee  by  the  National  Democratic  Convention  which 
assembled  at  Chicago  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  current 
month,  to  perform  the  pleasing  office  which  by  this  means 
we  have  the  honor  to  execute,  of  informing  you  of  your 
nomination  as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
ensuing  election  for  the  office  of  president  of  the  United 
States.  A  declaration  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Democracy  go  before  the  people,  with  a  hope  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  them  in  the  Government,  was  made  by  the 
Convention,  and  an  engrossed  copy  thereof  is  submitted  in 
connection  with  this  communication  for  your  consideration. 
We  trust  the  approval  of  your  judgment  will  follow  an  ex- 
amination of  the  expression  of  opinion  and  policy^  and 
upon  the  political  controversy  now  made  up  we  invite  your 
acceptance  of  the  exalted  leadership  to  which  you  have  been 
chosen.  The  election  of  a  president  is  an  event  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  people  of  America.  Prosperity, 
growth,  happiness,  peace  and  liberty  even  may  depend  upon 
its  wise  ordering.  Your  unanimous  nomination  is  proof  that 
tlie  Democracy  believe  your  election  will  most  contribute  to 
secure  these  great  objects.  We  assure  you  that  in  the 
anxious  responsibilities  you  must  assume  as  a  candidate, 
you  will  have  the  steadfast  and  cordial  support  of  the  friends 
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of  the  cause  you  will  represent,  and  in  the  execution  of  the 
duties  of  the  high  office  which  we  confidentlj  expect,  from 
the  wisdom  of  the  nation,  to  be  conferred  on  you,  you  may 
surely  rely  for  approving  aid  upon  the  patriotism,  honor 
and  intelligence  of  this  free  people. 

"We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
"W.  F.  Vilas  of  Wisconsin,  President, 
"Nicholas  M.  Bell  of  Missouri,  Secretary, 
"and  all  the  members  of  the  committee." 

In  reply  Governor  Cleveland,  speaking  with  marked  de- 
liberation and  force,  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Cohdottee. — 
Your  formal  announcement  does  not,  of  course,  convey  to 
me  the  first  information  of  the  result  of  the  Convention 
lately  held  by  the  Democracy  of  the  nation,  and  yet  when, 
as  I  listen  to  your  message,  I  see  about  me  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  land  of  that  great  party  which,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  party  of  the  people,  asks  them  to  entrust  to  it 
the  administration  of  their  government,  and  when  I  con- 
sider, under  the  influence  of  the  stern  reality  which  the 
present  surroundings  create,  that  I  have  been  chosen  to 
represent  the  plans,  purposes,  and  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  I  am  profoundly  impressed  by  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  and  by.  the  responsibility  of  my  position. 
Though  I  gratefully  appreciate  it,  I  do  not  at  this  moment 
congratulate  myself  upon  the  distinguished  honor  which  has 
been  conferred  upon  me,  because  my  mind  is  full  of  anxious 
desire  to  perform  well  the  part  which  has  been  assigned  to 
me.  Nor  do  I  at  this  moment  forget  that  the  rights  and 
interests  of  more  than  50,000,000  of  my  fellow-citizens  are 
involved  in  our  efforts  to  gain  Democratic  supremacy. 

This  reflection  presents  to  my  mind  the  consideration 
which  more  than  ail  others  gives  to  the  action  of  any  party 
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in  convention  assembled  ito  most  sober  and  serious  aspect. 
The  party  and  its  representatives  which  ask  to  be  entrusted 
at  the  hands  of  the  people  with  the  keeping  of  all  that  con* 
cems  their  welfare  and  their  safety,  should  only  ask  it  with 
the  full  appreciation  of  the  sacredness  of  the  trust  and  with 
a  firm  resolve  to  administer  it  faithfully  and  well.  I  am  a 
Democrat  because  I  believe  that  this  truth  lies  at  the  founda^ 
tion  of  true  Democracy.  I  have  kept  the  faith  because  I  be- 
lieve, if  rightly  and  fairly  administered  and  applied.  Demo- 
cratic doctrines  and  measures  will  insure  the  happiness, 
contentment  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  If  in  this  contest 
upon  which  we  now  enter  we  steadfastly  hold  to  the  under- 
lying principles  of  our  party  creed,  and  at  all  times  keep  in 
view  the  people's  good,  we  shall  be  strong  because  we  are 
true  to  ourselves  and  because  the  plain  and  independent 
voters  of  the  land  will  seek  by  their  suffrages  to  c6mpass 
their  release  from  party  tyranny,  where  there  should  be 
submission  to  the  popular  will,  and  their  protection  from 
party  corruption,  where  there  should  be  devotion  to  the  peo- 
ple's interests.  These  thoughts  lend  a  consecration  to  our 
cause,  and  we  go  forth,  not  merely  to  gain  a  partisan  ad- 
vantage, but  pledged  to  give  to  those  who  trust  us  the  utmost 
benefits  of  a  pure  and  honest  administration  of  national  af- 
fairs. No  higher  purpose  or  motive  can  stimulate  us  to 
supreme  effort,  or  urge  us  to  continuous  and  earnest  labor 
and  effective  party  organization.  Let  us  not  fail  in  this, 
and  we  may  confidently  hope  to  reap  the  full  reward  of 
patriotic  services  well  performed.  I  have  thus  called  to 
mind  some  simple  truths.  Trite  though  they  are,  it  seems 
to  me  we  do  well  to  dwell  upon  them  at  this  time.  I  shall 
soon,  I  hope,  signify  in  the  usual  formal  manner  my  accept- 
ance of  the  nomination  which  has  been  tendered  to  me.  In 
the  mean  time  I  gladly  greet  you  all  as  co-workers  in  a  no- 
ble cause." 
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Governor  Cleveland  was  frequently  interrupted  by  ap- 
plause, which  was  prolonged  at  the  close  of  his  remarks. 
The  ceremonies  were  thus  completed,  and  Grover  Cleveland 
was  formally  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  gifl  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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PREFACE. 


Through  a  long  life,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  has  served 
the  public  well  and  conscientiously.  His  biography  is  that 
of  one  who,  having  deserved  well  of  his  country,  has  been 
honored  with  the  highest  positions  of  trust,  and  who  has 
never  failed  to  do  his  duty  in  whatever  position  he  has  been 
placed.  It  is  the  biography  of  a  statesman  rather  than  a 
politician,  much  less  a  partisan,  although  Mr.  Hendricks 
has  ever  been  a  strict  party  man.  But  his  talents  and  his 
labors,  while  always  at  the  service  of  the  Democratic  party, 
belong  to  the  whole  people  to  whose  good  they  have  been 
devoted  at  every  period  of  his  eventful  public  career.  To 
recount  Mr.  Hendricks*  services  is  to  tell  the  history  of  the 
country  during  the  years  he  has  held  a  foremost  place  among 
our  statesmen  ;  and  this  is  briefly  attempted  in  the  following 
pages. 
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THOMAS  A.  HENDEICKS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Birthplace  of  Mr.  Hendricks. — Description  of  His  Parents. 
—The  Log  Cabin  on  the  Old  State  Road  in  Which  the  Future 
Vice-President  Was  Born. — Traits  of  His  Ancestry. — Their 
Religion,  etc. 

Thomas  Andrews  Hendricks  was  bom  on  a  farm  near 
Zanesville,  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  September  7,  1819. 
His  father  was  John  Hendricks,  a  native  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  Ligonier 
Valley,  in  Westmoreland  county  of  that  State,  in  which  he 
held  many  positions  of  trust  in  his  lifetime,  serving  also  in 
the  State  Legislature  for  a  number  of  years.  His  mother 
was  Jane  Thomson,  an  estimable  lady  of  Scotch  descent, 
whose  grandfather  came  to  this  country  before  the  revolu- 
tion, and  acted  an  honorable  and  conspicuous  part  in  that 
war.  Six  months  afler  his  son  Thomas  was  bom,  John 
Hendricks  removed  his  household  goods  to  the  adjacent 
State  of  Indiana,  and  settled  at  Madison,  on  the  Ohio  river, 
in  which  place  his  brother  William,  the  second  governor  of 
Indiana,  its  first  representative  in  Congress,  and  afterwards 
its  senator  in  Washington,  resided. 

The  elder  Hendricks,  Thomas'  father,  who  was  a  man  of 
unusual  abilities  and  sterling  character,  obtained  the  posi- 
tion of  surveyor  of  public  lands,  and  fulfilled  its  duties 
with  becoming  dignity  and  untarnished  honesty.  In  1822 
he  moved  his  residence  further  int^the  interior  of  the  State, 
and  chose  Shelby  county,  near  the  present  site  of  Shelby- 
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ville  as  his  abode.  The  substantial  brick  house  which  he 
built  there,  and  in  which  his  family  was  reared,  is  still 
standing. 

Knowing  that  considerable  interest  would  attach  to  the 
birthplace  of  Mr.  Hendricks,  the  author  took  especial  pains 
to  secure  as  accurate  a  description  of  that  as  he  could  from 
the  oldest  residents  of  Zanesville,  and  it  was  only  after  con- 
siderable difiicultj,  and  extended  exploration,  that  he  was 
able  to  locate  the  actual  site  of  the  log  cabin  in  which  the 
next  vice-president  was  born,  and  of  which  a  fairly  faith- 
ful representation  is  presented  in  this  book.  The  difficulty 
in  locating  the  exact  spot  of  the  place  arose  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  his  ancestral  home  has  given  way  to  the  march 
of  improvement,  but  by  persevering  inquiry  among  the  old- 
est inhabitants  of  the  locality,  several  of  whom,  after  the 
wont  of  individuals  of  that  class,  retained  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  the  place,  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  Hendricks' 
home  was  obtained,  and  this  idea,  as  before  said,  is  faith- 
fully represented  in  these  pages.  It  is  now  several  years 
ago  since  the  place  in  which  Mr.  Hendricks  first  saw  the 
light,  was  torn  down,  but  on  visiting  the  spot  where  it  stood, 
in  company  with  Mr.  A.  Fanly,  now  seventy-five  years  of 
age,  who  was  born  within  two  miles  of  the  Hendricks' 
home,  and  Mr.  E.  Bergh,  an  old  resident  of  the  locality, 
who  at  one  time  lived  for  five  years  in  the  house,  no  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  locating  the  site  of  the  house, 
especially  as  the  two  south  comers  of  the  foundation  still 
remain  visible. 

The  locality  Is  a  very  short  distance  east  of  Uniontown 
(Fultousham  P.  O.),  and  is  located  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
stream,  which  is  locally  known  as  Jonathan's  Creek.  The 
building,  as  reference  to  the  sketch  will  show,  was  a  two- 
story,  rough  log-cabin  house,  such  as  the  early  settlers  in 
the  Western  States  were  in  the  habit,  at  that  time,  of  build- 
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ing.  The  house  ran  east  and  west,  indicating  thus  probably 
the  direction  from  which  its  builder  had  come,  and  the 
quarter  in  which  he  had  settled.  Its  length  was  modest, 
about  twenty  feet,  and  the  frontage  was  towards  the  south. 
It  had  two  ceilings,  something  unusual  in  the  primeval  log 
cabins  of  the  West,  and  the  upper  story  showed  two  small 
windows,  while  the  same  number  of  somewhat  larger  ones 
perforated  the  walls  of  the  ground  story.  The  door  opened 
in  the  center  of  the  house,  and  on  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance extended  the  main  rooms  of  the  building. 

Copying  the  common  Western  style,  Mr.  Hendricks,  Sr., 
built  his  chimney  outside  of  his  house,  on  the  west  side. 
Its  construction  was  typical. of  the  times  in  which  it  was 
built.  Instead  of  brick,  which  was  then  an  unknown 
material  in  the  unsettled  West,  sticks  were  used,  and  these 
were  covered  with  mud  and  straw,  as  a  sort  of  outer  cover- 
ing, to  protect  them  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
and  the  heavy  rainstorms  which  were  characteristic  of  Ohio 
in  those  days. 

In  front  of  the  log  cabin,  thus  erected,  a  six-foot  yard 
sloped  down  to  the  roadway,  which  was  then  designated  as 
the  ^^ State  road,"  and  ran  past  the  door  from  Zanesville  to 
Lancaster.  The  house  itself  appears  to  have  stood  on  a 
slight  eminence,  the  side  of  an  adjacent  hill,  which  ran  to- 
wards the  east,  and  very  few  trees  seem  to  have  surrounded 
it,  though  a  little  in  the  rear  the  country  was  one  dense 
growth  of  forest  wood,  which  had  never  felt  the  blow  of  the 
settler's  axe. 

In  such  surroundings  as  these  was  bom  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks, who  has  already  once  been  chosen  to  the  second 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people,  of  which, 
however,  fraud  deprived  him,  and  who  will  be  called  upon 
next  December  to  preside  over  the  National  Senate  for  four 
years,  from  the  fourth  of  March,  1885. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

His  Life  in  Shelbyville,  Ohio. — ^His  Early  Educadon. — Stodying 
for  the  Bar.  —  His  Early  Marriage  and  Estimable  Wife. — ^His 
Legal  Successes. — Elected  to  the  State  Legislature. 

When  John  Hendricks  settled  in  Shelby  county,  Indian- 
apolis had  just  been  laid  out  and  established  as  the  future 
capital  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Hendricks'  house  was  resorted 
to  by  people  of  education  and  refinement  from  all  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  was  himself  the  father  and  founder  of  the 
first  Presbyterian  Church  in  Indianapolis,  where  the  old 
Scottish  creed  was  taught  in  its  pristine  purity  and  vigor,* 
and  in  that  faith  young  Thomas,  his  son,  was  carefully 
educated. 

The  lad  attended  the  viUage  school  in  Shelbyville  until  he 
was  of  age  to  enter  the  college  of  South  Hanover,  near 
Madison,  from  which,  after  finishing  his  course,  he  grad- 
uated with  high  honors.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  Judge  Major,  then  the  leading  member  of  the  Shel- 
byville bar,  and  still  residing  in  that  place.  From  his  pre- 
liminary legal  studies  in  Judge  Major's  office,  young  Hen- 
dricks went  to  that  of  his  uncle.  Judge  Thomson,  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  but  returned  to  Shelbyville  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Indiana  bar.  His  success  was  assured  from 
the  outset.  His  methodical  ways,  studious  manners,  his 
correct  habits  and  pleasant  disposition,  won  him  favor  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  early  presaged  that  legal  prominenod 
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which  he  has  since  acquired,  not  alone  in  Indiana,  but 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

Self-made  men,  such  as  Mr.  Hendricks  seemed  to  be,  are 
generally  the  most  prosperous  of  aU,  and  certainly  there 
are  few  Americans  who  were  born  amid  the  surroundings 
that  begirt  his  early  years  who  have  succeeded  as  well  in 
the  world  as  our  next  vice-president.     Through  all  his  life, 

« 

as  is  easily  apparent  to  those  who  study  his  sterling  moral 
character,  Mr.  Hendricks  has  preserved  the  characteristics 
of  his  early  Presbjterian  training,  and  although  he  has 
often  been  highly  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens,  he  has 
ever  remained  the  same  modest  individual,  those  who  re- 
member him  in  his  youth  say  he  was  when  he  dwelt  in 
Shelbyville,  in  the  Buckeye  State. 

Mr.  Hendricks  married  early  in  life.  In  his  twenty-fiflh 
year  he  wooed  and  won  Miss  Lucy  C.  Morgan,  the  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  accomplished  parents,  and  no  small  part  of 
his  success  in  life  has  been  due  to  the  influence  and  guid- 
ance of  that  estimable  lady.  Mrs.  Hendricks,  as  is  well 
known,  still  lives  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  everything 
that  concerns  her  distinguished  husband.  Their  married 
life  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  perpetual  honeymoon,  so 
attached  have  husband  and  wife  ever  been  to  each  other, 
and  to  visit  them  to-day,  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  those 
beautiful  homes  poets  depict,  in  which  love  eternally  abides. 
Wherever  Mr.  Hendricks  is,  there  you  are  certain  of  find- 
ing his  partner  in  life.  When  he  goes  from  home  she  ac- 
companies him,  and  it  is  but  a  few  months  ago  since  both 
returned  from  an  extensive  tour  throughout  Europe.  All 
Mr.  Logan's  stately  wife  is  said  to  be  to  the  senator  from 
Illinois,  that,  and  more  than  that,  has  Lucy  Morgan  been 
to  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  and  no  one  is  readier  than  that 
gentleman  himself  to  acknowledge  the  debt  he  owes  to  his 
accomplished  and  practical  helpmeet 
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Mr.  Hendricks'  law 


thrifty  mode  of  life  sooa      ^^o^r^T.^.^'^'''''^'^^^ 

and  left  him  at  leisnre  to      ^m^^     tT^.K  I     r  *  '^'»P«^'«7 

which  he  has  exhibited  »o     r^m^J^oW     ^  '^'^'^  ^^' 

fitness.     Itwouldbeagros3   ^£^f^^*^*P^'^^VaDd 

from  the  remarks  made  ^fco  v«  ^^T^^'  ?'^'^'''  ^  "^""^"^^ 
and  thrifty  manner  of  livio^  ^H  J^S  ^^l '"'"'"^'^ 
sense  of  the  word,  a  ParBi^o^ioiJ^an  t!^'  '''  '"^  "^^ 
trary  is  the  case.     He    ia      e^nex^Js  ®^^^^^  «®^" 

charity,  and  his  wife  enjojrs  no  SMrkAll  •  ^^^  deserving 
to  the  poor.  But  generous  thous-li  bo  h'vr^  ^^^  ^^^  bounty 
dricks  have  always  been  in  suoii   \%r  ^^^  Mrs.  Hen- 

modest  in  their  own  expenditures  a  ^^u^^  l^*ve  ever  been 
them  in  good  stead,  inasmucli  A3  %*     »  ^^^^^Uehas  served 

small  measure  to  the  ease  anci  incie»>«k    ^  ^^^^buted  in  no 

It  has  been  said  that  much  oF  JMV  x*  ^^^  ^^^y  now  enjoy, 
in  life  is  due  to  the  laudable  ^,j^^  rj^^^^^^lcs' prominence 
early  saw  in  the  man  of  her  love  ^^^^  ^^^  'tis  wife,  who 
things.  If  this  assertion  be  Itxmg^  JLt  ^^^*^^^ties  tor  great 
means  the  first  man  who  owes  His  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^i^cks  is  by  no 
cal  preferment  to  the  wife  of  his  l>os^*  ®^^tioTi  and  politi- 
number  might  be  quoted  of  siiixUai-  ?'  -"^^stAnces  without 
an  indisputable  fact  that  women  ^^^  ^^^^^ingB,  and  it  is 
discern  possibilities  of  success  tban  m^'^^^^^^^  ^<«Der  to 
to  recognize  capabilities  in  mea  ft>^  «,oli?'  ^^^  ^Iso  readier 
than  the  individuals  who  possess  tfaos^   cs^^^^^^  ^^^  «"«»» 

Three  years  after  Mr.  Hendricks  xx^  ,^^^ilities. 

whether  the  statements  recorded    ^bo  ^'*'^^   ^^oj- Mot^n^ 

trueornot,>vefindhimin  thelndiiiQa  x!e  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  *^ 
he  served  but  one  year,  declining  a,    x^eno  ^Z^^^^J'^*  'o  vrbicb 

unanimously  offered  him.     During- tbat  6    ^^^^^^°  that  was 
ever,  he  won  for  himself  the  reputation  of  ^'  ^^^oe,  how- 
ing  legislator  and  an  industrious  represent      .^'^^  ^  P^ostak' 
stituents  ;  and  it  was  during  that  period  al      ^'^^  '^^  *'*  ^^^" 

'^H  the  future 
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vice-president  laid  the  foundation  of  that  wide  popular  es- 
teem in  which  he  is  held  in  Indiana  to-day.  A  recent  visit 
to  that  State  convinced  the  writer  of  these  lines  that  the 
Democratic  standard-bearer  is  regarded  with  sentiments  of 
real  affection  by  no  small  proportion  of  its  inhabitants, 
while  it  left  no  doubt  that  everywhere  he  is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem.  Perhaps  some  portion  of  this  feeling  arises 
from  devotion  to  the  old  ticket  of  1876  ;  but,  independently 
of  all  that,  there  is  a  wide-spread  and  warm  personal  regard 
for  Hendricks  in  the  bosom  of  the  average  Hoosier,  which 
is  not  shared  by  any  other  man  in  Indiana,  except,  perhaps, 
Joe  McDonald. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Commencement  of  His  Political  Career. — ^His  Sterling  Democracy. 
— ^Revising  the  Indiana  Constitution. — William  S.  Holman  and 
Schuyler  Colfax. — Elected  to  Congress  Twice. — His  Votes  on 
the  Missouri,  Compromise  and  Fugitive  SlaVe  Bill. — ^His  Be- 
turn  to  Shelby  ville. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  HeDdricks  has  always 
been  a  Democrat  in  his  political  belief.  His  Democracy  is 
of  the  sterling  Andrew  Jackson  type,  and  in  fiber  he  is  won- 
derfully akin  to  what  Silas  Wright  and  William  L.  Marc^ 
were  in  their  day.  Even  to  the  present  day  his  political 
principles  have  not  altered  one  bit,  and,  when  the  Electoral 
Commission  of  1877  counted  out  the  rightfully  chosen  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  country,  Mr.  Hendricks  was 
vehement  in  his  denunciations  of  that  Republican  outrage, 
and  was  in  favor  of  protesting  against  it  in  the  only  practi- 
cal way  such  a  protest  could  be  made,  viz :  by  going  to 
Washington  in  person  and  demanding  that  the  proper  author- 
ities administer  to  him  the  oath  of  the  office  to  which  the 
people  had  undoubtedly  elected  him.  It  is  safe,  consequent- 
ly, to  say  that  neither  fraud  nor  force  will  prevent  him  from 
presiding  over  the  Senate  from  1885  till  1889. 

After  resigning  his  seat  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1850, 
Mr.  Hendricks  returned  to  his  law  practice,  but  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  had  become  acquainted  of  his  worth  and 
ability,  despite  his  youthM  years,  chose  him  a  member  of 
a  constitutional  convention  which  was  called  that  year,  and 
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to  which  such  men  as  tTilliam  S.  Holman  and  Schuyler 
Colfax,  then  in  the  possession  of  an  honest  reputation,  and 
not  jet  smirched  with  Credit  Mobilier  falsehoods,  were 
elected. 

Mr.  Helidricks,  as  the  records  of  this  constitutional  con« 
vention  show,  took  a  prominent  part  in  its  debates  and  won 
himself  such  additional  fame  that  he  was  almost  immedi- 
ately chosen  to  a  seat  in  Congress  from  the  central  district 
of  the  State,  then  extending  from  Brown  county  on  the 
south  to  Tipton  county  on  the  north,  and  embracing  all  the 
district  between  Marion  county  on  the  east  and  Hendricks 
on  the  west.  His  opponent  was  Colonel  Rush  of  Hancock, 
who  fell  behind  by  nearly  4,000  votes. 

The  new  State  constitution,  which  went  into  effect  that 
year,  required  the  holding  of  another  congressional  election 
in  18SS,  and  again  Mr.  Hendricks,  running  in  a  new  dis- 
trict, was  triumphantly  returned  to  Congress.  His  second 
opponent  was  Mr.  Bradley,  an  able  and  brilliant  Whig,  be- 
tween whom  and  Mr.  Hendricks  ensued  a  series  of  joint 
debates,  the  first  time  such  style  of  campaigning  was  intro- 
duced into  Indiana,  where  it  is  still  in  vogue  in  some 
places. 

Mr.  Hendricks  was  not  so  fortunate  in  pleasing  his  con- 
stituents in  his  second  term  as  he  had  been  in  his  first. 
During  that  year  the  question  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
came  up  and  he  voted  for  it,  taking  his  stand  on  the  ground 
of  popular  sovereignty.  His  constituents,  who  never  ques- 
tioned the  conscientiousness  of  his  vote,  were  nevertheless 
displeased  with  it,  and  showed  their  displeasure  by  electing 
Lucien  Barbour  over  him  in  1854,  thus  sending  for  the  first 
time  a  Republican  congressman  &om  the  Capital  district 
of  Indiana  to  Washington.  Mr.  Barbour  is  no  longer 
living. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1855,  consequently,  Mr.  Hendricks 
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left  Washington,  after  two  terms  in  Congress,  and  again  be- 
took himself  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Shelbyville. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  were  many  important  questions 
debated  in  Congi-ess.  The  increasing  growth  of  the  countiy 
which  was  then  progressing  with  rapid  strides,  and  the 
necessity  Congress  was  under  of  formulating  new  laws  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  that  growth,  made  it  incumbent  upon 
the  members  of  that  body  to  be  intelligent,  painstaking  and 
laborious  legislators.  Without  going  into  any  details  of  the 
measures  which  were  then  considered  by  Congress,  and  which 
would,  if  recalled,  possess  but  very  little  interest  to  the  read- 
ers of  to-day,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  an  examination  of 
the  Congressional  Records  of  those  years  shows  that  Mr. 
Hendricks  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  debates,  and  that 
his  position,  judged  by  the  principles  and  policy  his  parQr 
then  followed,  was  invariably  correct.  The  experience  he 
had  gained  in  the  Indiana  Legislature  no  doubt  aided  him 
much  in  Washington  ;  but  Mr.  Hendricks  appears  to  have 
been  born  with  a  special  fitness  for  the  duties  of  a  lawmaker, 
and  his  record  shows  that  he  always  acquitted  himself  faith- 
fully of  those  duties.  It  has  been  objected  to  him  lately, 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  ;  but  so  was 
the  majority  of  his  party,  which  at  that  time  recognized  that 
slavery  was  a  legal  institution  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
which  upheld  the  right  of  the  slave-owners  to  claim  their 
property  wherever  they  found  it.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day 
now  to  rake  up  the  anti-slavery  record  of  any  man,  because 
many  of  our  foremost  and  most  honored  public  men  since 
the  war  were,  prior  to  that  event,  defenders,  or  at  least  apol- 
ogists of  slavery,  and  certainly  the  Republican  party,  which 
has  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  Hon.  John  A.  Logan 
of  Illinois,  who  not  only,  thirty  years  ago,  favored  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  but  constituted  himself  an  enforcer  of  thai 
measure  and  boasted  that  he  was  proud  to  do  ^'the  dirty 
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work"  it  required  of  him,  should  be  very  slow  in  accusing 
Mr.  Hendricks  of  having  voted  and  spoken  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  such  an  act. 

On  all  general  questions,  while  he  sat  in  Congress,  Mr. 
Hendricks  showed  a  broad  conception  of  the  laws  necessary 
for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country  and  exhibited  a  ripe 
wisdom  and  sound  judgment  in  the  support  he  gave  such 
measures.  His  honesty  was  above  suspicion,  his  integrity 
was  never  questioned,  nor  his  motives  impugned.  He  won 
the  respect  of  all  his  colleagues  and  retained  the  confidence 
and  support  of  his  constituents. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

He  is  Appointed  Commiesioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.— 
Nominated  for  Governor. — RemoTes  from  Shelbyyille  to 
Indianapolis. — Enters  into  Law  Partnership. — Becomes  a 
Member  and  \v''arden  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

When  Mr.  Hendricks  returaed  to  Shelbyville  alter  his 
second  term  in  Congress  had  been  completed,  he  probably 
contemplated  devoting  himself  thenceforth  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  But  if  such  was  his  intention,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  fulfill  it.  He  returned  to  Shelbyville  in 
March,  1855,  and  in  the  following  August,  as  he  was  sit- 
ting one  evening  on  the  porch  of  his  residence,  a  messenger 
stepped  up  to  him  and  handed  him  an  autograph  letter  from. 
President  Pierce,  in  which  he  was  tendered  the  position  of 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  Mr.  Hendricks 
was  at  first  disposed  to  refuse  the  proffered  honor ;  but, 
yielding  to  the  arguments  of  his  father  whom  he  consulted 
before  taking  any  steps  in  the  matter,  he  changed  his  mind 
and  accepted  the  place. 

September,  1855,  therefore,  found  him  again  in  Wash- 
ington, entering  upon  his  new  duties  which  he  fulfilled  in 
his  characteristically  thorough  and  honest  manner  for  the 
four'  subsequent  years,  when,  tiring  of  the  routine  of  official 
work,  he  sent  in  his  resignation  and  once  more  set  out  for 
Shelbyville  to  engage  in  legal  pursuits. 

But  fate  decreed  otherwise  for  him.     The  year  1860  was 
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memorable  in  politics,  aod  the  Democratic  party,  which 
was  being  assailed  vigorously  by  its  Republican  opponents, 
and  which  was  also  divided  in  Indiana,  felt  the  necessity  of 
putting  up  a  strong  man  for  governor,  and  its  leaders,  cast- 
ing about  them,  decided  that  Hon.  Thomas  Andrews  Hen- 
dricks was  the  best  man  they  could  nominate  for  that  po- 
sition. Consequently  they  asked  him  to  stand  ;  and,  loyal 
always  to  his  party,  he  consented,  though  he  felt  at  the 
time  that  he  was  marching  to  defeat.  His  opponent  was 
Colonel  Henry  S.  Lane,  who  had  for  his  Lieutenant  Oliver 
P.  Morton,  who  had  four  years  previously  made  a  brilliant 
but  unsuccessful  campaign  against  Ashbel  P.  Willard.  The 
Democratic  party  was  split  into  the  Douglas  and  Breckin- 
ridge factions,  Jesse  D.  Bright,  the  leader  of  the  latter, 
evidently  feeling  the  loss  of  his  *'grip"  on  the  party,  while 
the  Republicans  were  in  the  flush  of  hopeful  vigor.  The 
result  was  the  triumphant  election  of  Lane  and  Morton,  and 
again  Mr.  Hendricks  was  at  leisure  to  return  to  his  law 
books,  which  he  accordingly  did.  He  made  a  change  in  the 
location  of  his  office  at  this  time,  transferring  that  from 
Shelbyville  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Oscar  B.  Hard,  afterwards  attorney-general  of 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Hendricks  was  not  long  in  making  his  mark  in  In- 
dianapolis, and  he  soon  took  a  leading  position  at  the  bar, 
and,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  has  maintained  his 
place  there  since.  Before  passing  on  to  the  later  phases  of 
Mr.  Hendricks'  life,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  here 
that  the  only  fruit  of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Morgan  was 
one  son,  who  was  bom  in  1848*,  and  who  lived  only  three 
years,  the  death  sorely  afflicting  the  father,  who  grieved 
over  his  loss  for  a  long  while. 

Mr.  Hendricks  remained  in  the  Presbyterian  church  until 
the  establishment  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church  in  Indian- 
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apolis,  when  he  became  a  member  of  that  fold  and  was 
elected  senior  warden.  He  is  also  a  charter  member  of  the 
Wellsville  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  though  it  is  said  he  has 
not  for  many  years  actively  participated  in  the  work  of  that 
association. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Elected  United  States  Senator. — Serves  as  the  Colleague  of  Sena- 
tor Lane  and  Senator  Morton. — Speaks  in  Favor  of  an  Eight 
Hour  Law  for  Laborers. — ^The  Recognized  Leader  of  Democ- 
racy in  the  National  Senate. — ^Runs  for  Governor  Again  and 
is  Elected. 

The  Legislature  of  Indiana  in  1862 — 63  was  a  Demo- 
cratic one.  Hence  when  Jesse  D.  Bright,  senator  from 
that  State,  was  expelled  from  his  seat  in  Washington,  it 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  his  successor  would  be  a 
Democrat.  Only  eighteen  days  remained  of  Mr.  Bright's 
term,  and  the  Indiana  legislators  sent  David  S.  Turpie  to 
Washington  to  sit  in  the  Senate  for  that  length  of  time,  while 
they  unanimously  elected  Thomas  Andrews  Hendricks  his 
successor  for  the  full  term  of  six  years.  Once  more,  in 
consequence,  Mr.  Hendricks  bade  adieu  to  his  law  office 
and  books  and  betook  himself  to  the  National  capital,  where, 

■ 

on  the  4th  of  March  1863,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  as 
the  representative  of  the  Hoosier  State. 

He  served  the  whole  six  years  of  his  appointment,  four 
years  as  the  colleague  of  Senator  Lane  and  two  as  that  of 
Senator  Oliver  P.  Morton.  With  his  services  in  that  capacity 
the  public  is  familiar.  One  thing,  however,  may  be  men- 
tioned pertinently  in  his  favor  at  this  time,  when  the  inter- 
ests of  the  working  classes  are  being  given  such  prominence. 
When  Mr.  Hendricks  was  senator  a  measure  was  intro- 
duced to  limit  to  eight  the  number  of   hours   in  which 
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the  employes  of  tbe  Federal  government  should  be  re- 
quired to  work.  Mr.  Hendricks  at  once  favored  such  an 
enactment  and  made  a  strong  and  eloquent  speech  in  favor 
of  it,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  he  believed  eight 
hours  of  faithful  and  conscientious  labor  were  all  that  should 
be  required  of  any  man,  and  he  thought  that  if  such  a 
standard  was  fixed  the  labor  would  be  better  performed  and 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  laborer  would  be  improved 
vastly. 

The  Indiana  senator  became,  in  a  great  measure  the 
leader  of  the  Democratic  minority  in  the  National  Senate 
during  the  closing  years  of  his  term,  and  his  eminent  abili- 
ties and  oratorical  powers  have  acknowledgment  from  his 
opponents.  He  has  been  blamed  somewhat  by  Republicans 
for  his  votes  upon  certain  questions,  but  his  honesty  and  his 
motives  were  never  impugned ;  and  when  he  quitted  Wash* 
ington,  at  the  end  of  his  term,  he  took  away  with  him  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  had  sat  with  him  in  the  upper 
house. 

While  he  was  yet  a  senator,  the  Democrats  of  Indiana 
nominated  Mr.  Hendricks  a  second  time 'for  governor  of 
their  commonwealth.  Loyal  as  ever  to  the  call  of  his  party, 
he  accepted  the  nomination  and  stood  against  Conrad 
Baker,  the  Republican  candidate  in  the  contest  of  1869. 
At  this  time  there  was  considerable  of  a  temperance  move- 
ment in  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Hendricks  was  defeated  by  Baker, 
who  secured  about  800  majority.  Nothing  disturbed  by 
that  result,  Senator  Hendricks  once  again  betook  himself  to 
his  profession  under  the  firm  name  of  Hendricks,  Hard  and 
Hendricks,  and  enjoyed  a  very  lucrative  practice,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  competence  he  had  already  acquired, 
as  the  firm  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  and  secured  a  majority  of  the  best  cases.  The 
youngest  member  of  the  firm,  Abram  W.  Hendricks,  was  a 
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cousin  of  the  ex-senator,  and,  singularly  enough,  a  Repub- 
lican, but  a  strictly  honest  and  guileless  one. 

In  1872  came  another  bitter  gubernatorial  contest  in 
Indiana,  and  again  was  Mr.  Hendricks  summoned  by  his 
party  to  be  its  standard-bearer.  With  the  same  alacrity 
with  which  he  had  accepted  its  invitations  when  these  led 
to  defeat,  he  came  forward  now  to  guide  it  to  victory. 
The  temperance  vote  came  to  his  aid  this  time,  he  having 
spoken  in  approval  and  defense  of  the  '^Baxter  Bill,"  which 
embodied  the  ideas  of  the  temperance  party,  and  although 
his  opponent  was  a  strong  man,  noi;ie  less  than  General 
Thomas  M.  Browne,  Mr.  Hendricks  was  chosen  by  a  plural- 
ity of  over  1200  votes  ;  and,  what  showed  the  great  strength 
of  popularity  of  the  man,  he  was  the  only  Democrat  on  the 
ticket,  except  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who 
owed  his  victory  to  other  than  political  causes,  who  was 
elected. 

Governor  Hendricks  made  an  urbane,  careful,  thorough 
and  painstaking  magistrate^  and  during  his  term  corrected 
many  abuses,  and  introduced  several  reforms,  which  tended 
greatly  to  improve-  the  administration  of  State  affairs. 
When  he  retired  from  office  he  carried  with  him  the  respect 
of  all  persons,  irrespective  of  parties,  and  it  is  admitted  in 
Indiana  even  to-day  that  he  made  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best  governor  the  State  ever  had  the  happiness  of  be- 
ing governed  by. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  Review  of  Governor  Hendricks*  Administration. — ^His  Service! 
to  his  Party. — Hov  he  Aided  the  Democracy  in  Ohio  and  other 
States. — Extracts  from  one  of  liis  Campaign  Speeches. — ^A 
Scathing  Review  of  Republican  Dishonesty. 

On  questions  of  State  policy,  Governor  Hendricks  during 
his  administration  showed  a  knowledge  and  an  ^interest 
which  were  productive  of  great  good  to  the  commonwealth. 
About  the  school  question  he  was  especially  solicitous,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  he  was  active 
in  securing  a  liberal  provision  for  popular  education  which 
placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  dangers  of  changes  in 
party  control.  As  governor  he  protected  the  policy  which 
he  had  taken  so  large  a  part  in  forming,  and  the  result  is 
seen  in  the  high  standard  maintained  in  the  educational 
system  of  Indiana. 

His  report  in  his  o^ni  State  made  him  a  valuable  ally  in 
the  contests  which,  ten  years  ago,  were  waged  so  stoutly  in 
States  adjoining,  notably  in  Ohio.  He  was  called  upon  in 
the  campaign  of  1875,  in  that  State,  to  aid  his  old  friend 
Governor  Allen,  who  was  nominated  for  re-election ;  and 
his  address  at  Gainsville,  Ohio,  may  be  taken  as  well  repre- 
senting the  vigor  of  his  thought  on  matters  of  public  policy 
and  the  force  of  his  manner  of  stating  his  views.  A  few 
extracts  from  this  address  will  serve  for  illustration : 

"When  evils  become  intolerable,  the  remedy  of  the  people 
is  in  a  change  of  administration.    That  is  your  policy,  even 
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in  private  life.  You  do  not  continue  an  agent  under  whose 
management  your  capital  disappears  and  your  debts  in- 
crease ;  and  even  when  you  do  not  see  the  cause,  and  can- 
not locate  the  fault,  you  will  organize  a  change  before  your 
ruin  is  complete.  Your  physician  is  not  continued,  although 
he  may  have  your  confidence,  afler  you  see  that  he  is  not 
prepared  to  contend  with  the  calamities  that  threaten  your 
family.  You  will  not  sacrifice  all  your  little  flock  to  a 
former  devotion. 

**Of  course  you  know  that  the  leaders  propose  no  reforms. 
The  present  policies  and  conduct  of  private  affairs,  in  their 
judgment,  reaches  the  summit  of  human  wisdom ;  and  Gen- 
eral Grant's  administration  furnishes  the  world  and  coming 
generations  the  model  to  be  initiated  and  the  example  to  be 
followed.  In  their  speeches  this  year,  they  say  that,  in 
respect  to  its  efforts  to  promote  the  purity  of  the  public 
service,  it  eclipses  all  Democratic  administrations,  and  that 
no  president  has  come  out  of  the  ofiice  cleaner  than  General 
Grant.  If  so,  it  is  plain  that  no  change  should  be  made. 
In  their  State  platform  they  declare  to  you  that  'because  of 
the  distinguished  success  of  his  administration,'  President 
Grant  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  If, 
indeed,  that  be  sincerely  stated,  and  you  really  regard  his 
administration  as  s^arated  from  all  others  by  its  superior 
qualities  and  extraordinary  excellence,  then,  as  true  men, 
you  want  no  change  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  but  you 
desire  that,  as  this  administration  is,  so  its  successor  shall 
be." 

Then  Governor  Hendricks  proceeded  to  sketch  in  a  forci- 
ble manner  the  career  of  the  Republican  administration, 
showing  in  what  way  it  was  unworthy  the  support  that  was 
claimed  for  it.     Among  other  things  he  said : 

''As  connected  with  and  having  a  very  important  influence 
upon  the  business  and  financial  condition  of  the  country,  it 
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is  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  extravagant  expen- 
diture of  money  by  the  General  Government.  The  last 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shows  that  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1874,  the  ^net  ordinary  expeuditures, 
exclusive  of  the  public  debt,'  amounted  to  $285,738,800.21. 
The  interest  paid  that  year  on  the  pubUc  debt  was  $107,- 
119,815.21 ;  the  amount  paid  on  pensions  $29,038,414.66, 
—making  together  $136,158,229.87.  Deduct  the  interest 
and  pensions  from  the  net  expenditures,  and  there  remains 
$149,580,571.34.  That  sum  represents  the  ordinary  pay- 
ments for  one  year,  after  deducting  everything  that  resulted 
from  the  war.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  expenditure 
for  the  same  purposes  during  the  last  year  amounted  to 
about  $145,000,000 ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  speak  accurately, 
as  the  secretary  has  made  no  report  of  that  year.  Before 
the  war  the  ordinary  expenditures  were  from  fifly  to  sixty 
millions ;  sometimes  going  above  that,  because  of  extraor^ 
dinary  demands.  Do  you  not  think  two  dollars  for  one,  or 
about  one  hundred  millions,  ought  to  be  sufficient?  Yet 
they  now  require  nearly  three  to  one.  Favoritism  always 
costs  the  people  heavily,  but  it  seems  strange  how  pretexts 
can  be  found  for  $150,000,000.  Will  you  vote  to  indorse 
such  expenditures? 

^^  Closely  connected  with  the  extravagance  is  the  immorality 
which  pervades  the  public  service.  This,  too,  calls  for  your 
attentive  consideration,  and  your  sincere  efforts  at  reform. 
It  impairs  your  revenues,  and  disturbs  public  confidence. 
Need  I  particularize?  It  is  known  to  you,  at  least  in  part. 
What  department  is  free  from  taint?  In  the  Post-Office 
Department  it  extends  from  the  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
Government  in  the  mail  lettings,  involving  immense  sums, 
down  to  the  petty  pilfering  in  the  repair  of  mail-bags  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Post-Office  at  Indianapolis.  The 
Treasury  Department    has    been    singularly  unfortunate. 
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During  the  four  years  in  which  Mr.  Guthrie  was  at  its 
head  there  were  no  defaults,  and  there  was  no  money  lost ; 
but  of  late  years  long  lists  of  defaulting  officers  have  been 
published  ;  and  recently  large  numbers  of  officers  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  service  have  been  detected  in  complicated 
and  enormous  frauds.  The  Department  of  Justice,  under 
the  management  of  the  late  attorney-general,  became  the 
instrument  of  injustice.  Cruel  in  its  political  prosecutions, 
and  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  the  public  money  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  it  became  the  object  of  general  suspicion  and 
distrust.  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  were  the  scenes  of 
its  most  audacious  misappropriation  of  money. 

"Will  it  be  proper  for  me  to  speak  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment? An  Ohio  man  is/ at  its  head.  I  will  speak  of  the 
Indian  service  only.  In  former  administrations  the  entire 
cost  of  that  service  was  but  about  $3,000,000,  when  the 
Indians  were  more  numerous  than  now.  During  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's administration,  that  was  about  the  cost  of  the  service. 
In  his  message  of  December,  1863,  he  says  that  for  the 
prior  year  the  payment  on  account  of  pensions  and  Indians 
amounted  to  $4,216,520.79.  I  suppose  the  pension-list 
was  then  something  above  $1,000,000,  leaving  the  Indian 
expenditures  $3,000,000.  The  last  official  report  shows 
the  expenditure  for  the  Indian  service  alone  $6,692,462.09. 
It  has  more  than  doubled.  For  improved  administration 
you  would  pay  more  money ;  but  where  are  the  fruits  of 
the  large  expenditure  ? 

*'What  answer  is  made  to  the  people  when  they  complain 
of  this  most  extraordinary  condition  of  the  service  ?  Will 
this  plea  for  the  party  be  received,  that,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  service,  there  'never  has  been  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Government  when  there  has  been  less 
fraud  or  peculation,  or  as  little  as  now?'  There  are  old 
gentlemen  who  hear  me  to-day,  whose  memories  go  back 
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to  a  better  time — to  a  period  when  there  was  such  pure 
statesmanship  and  such  exalted  official  integrity  as  inspired 
the  world  with  a  higher  confidence  in  free  Republican  insti- 
tutions ;  to  a  period  when  one  single  case  of  default  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  whole  country,  and  precipitated  the 
downfall  of  an  administration. 

''Do  you  not  perceive,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  for  all  pub- 
lic evils  your  only  remedy  is  in  a  change  of  administration  ? 
This  you  know,  that  when  a  party  has  been  long  in  power, 
and  controls  great  patronage  and  large  sums  of  money,  all 
adventurers,  and  those  who  seek  to  make  money  out  of 
politics,  work  their  way  not  only  within  its  ranks,  but  into 
positions  of  influence  and  party  control.  Naturally  enough 
they  become  active  managers,  giving  their  money  liberally ; 
and,  by  taking  charge  of  primary  elections  and  conventions, 
they  control,  in  many  instances,  the  nominations.  Their 
hold  is  hard  to  break  ;  and  it  becomes  the  interest  of  poli- 
ticians to  conciliate  rather  than  flght  them.  That  is  the 
reason,  as  I  suppose,  why  it  is  so  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, for  a  party  to  correct  abuses  and  evils  within  its  own 
organization. 

'^That  you  are  convinced  there  should  be  a  change  of 
national  administration,  I  cannot  question.  Such  changes 
are  made  upon  assurances  of  better  conduct,  and  of  meas- 
ures more  (K>n8istent  with  the  interests  of  the  people.  You 
may  be  misled ;  but  in  all  effi^rts  at  reform  we  must  trust 
each  other  somewhat.  Deceived,  disappointed,  and  dissat- 
isfied, will  you  avail  yourselves  of  your  only  remedy?  I 
appreciate  the  fact,  that  former  convictions,  prejudices,  and 
associations  stand  in  the  way  of  thousands  of  good  men 
whose  sympathies  are  with  the  Democracy  and  Liberals 
upon  the  pending  questions.  I  cannot  doubt  that  their 
present  convictions  in  respect  to  .the  welfare  of  the  country 
will  control  their  action.     They  know  that  even  in  times  of 
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the  most  bitter  conflict  they  respect  many  of  the  sentiments 
of  our  party,  especiaUy  those  in  earnest  sympathy  with  the 
interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Thej  can  not  and  will 
not  remain  separate  from  the  organized  body  of  men  that  will 
give  these  sentiments  practical  force  and  meaning.  They 
know  that  our  principles  will  endure  and  bring  practical  re- 
sults. May  I  quote  myself  in  saying  that  ^organizations 
may  be  broken,  and  pass  away,  but  Democracy  cannot  die. 
It  is  endowed  with  the  immortality  of  truth  and  right. 
Wherever,  in  all  lands,  men  aspire  to  higher,  freer,  better 
government,  and  purer  liberty ;  wherever  there  is  the  sen- 
timent that  government  is  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
government, — there  is  the  spirit  of  Democracy  that  will 
endure,  and  yet  achieve  man's  enfranchisement  and  eleva- 
tion' ?  He  was  a  great  man  who  said,  ^There  can  be  no 
free  government  without  a  Democratical  branch  in  the  Con- 
stitution.' May  I  not  add,  ^  There  can  be  no  free  policies 
or  administrative  measures,  promoting  popular  rights,  with- 
out the  Democratical  element  and  sentiment  ?'  " 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Winning  National  Honors. — Looked  Upon  by  Democrats  Every- 
where as  One  of  the  Strongest  Men  in  their  Party. — His  'Ap- 
pearance as  a  Vice-Presidential  Candidate  in  1868. — Division 
in  the  Indiana  Delegation. — His  Nomination  at  St.  Louis  in 
1876. 

Mr.  Hendricks  was  now  one  of  the  foremost  Democrats 
of  the  whole  country  and  recognized  as  such  by  his  party 
everywhere.  Having  been  in  turn  State-legislator,  con- 
gressman, senator  and  governor,  and  having  proven  himself 
a  grand  success  and  an  incorruptible  man  in  every  position 
he  held,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  National  Democracy 
began  to  regard  him  as  a  man  who  might  restore  the  party 
to  the  power  which  passed  from  its  hands  in  1860. 

In  the  convention  of  1868  there  was  some  attempt  made 
to  nominate  Mr.  Hendricks  for  the  presidency,  but  the  un- 
fortunate fact  that  he  was  antagonized  in  that  meeting  by  a 
portion  of  the  Indiana  delegates,  under  the  leadership  of 
Hichard  J.  Bright  defeated  such  a  move. 

In  1872  his  nomination  for  gubernatorial  honors  in 
Indiana  kept  his  name  out  of  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention, but  his  success  in  the  Hoosier  State  that  year  made 
him  a  prominent  candidate  in  1876  in  the  St.  Louis  Con- 
vention. Unfortunately  for  his  chances,  however,  the  same 
division  in  the  Indiana  delegation  which  defeated  him  in 
1868,  appeared  against  him  here.  Whether,  with  a  united 
delegation  in  his  favor,  he  could  have  secured  the  nomina- 
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tion  from  Mr.  Tilden  is  a  question  that  is  not  worth  discussing 
here.  Mr.  Tilden  was  a  very  strong  man  in  the  St.  Louis 
Convention.  Fresh  from  a  splendid  reform  administration 
in  New  York,  and  showing  himself  possessed  of  immense 
popularity  in  the  great  Empire  State,the  Sage  of  Gramercy 
Park  was  a  giant  in  himself  in  those  days,  and  to  be  beaten 
by  him  in  a  national  convention  was  no  reproach  to  any 
man,  no  matter  how  prominent  he  might  be  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Democratic  party.  The  result  of  the  balloting  was,  as 
everybody  knows,  the  nomination  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the 
great  reform  governor  of  New  York,  for  the  presidency, 
notwithstanding  that  considerable  opposition  was  shown  at 
the  outset  by  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  New  York 
delegation. 

When  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  however,  had  named 
Mr.  Tilden  for  the  first  place  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and 
made  his  nomination  unanimous,  it  turned  with  one  accord 
to  the  reform  governor  of  Indiana,  Hon.  Thomas  Andrews 
Hendricks  of  Indianapolis,  and  offered  him  the  vice-presi- 
dency, which  he  accepted  with  that  readiness  and  obedience 
he  had  on  all  previous  occasions  shown  to  the  behests  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  detail  at  great  length  here  the 
vigorous  way  in  which  the  Democratic  party  waged  the 
campaign  of  1876.  Cheered  on  by  the  almost  certain  pros- 
pect of  victory  and  encouraged  by  seeing  large  numbers  of 
honest  Republicans  deserting  the  Republican  ranks  through 
disgust  with  the  corruption  of  their  party  and  the  abuses 
and  evils  of  Grantism,  the  Democrats  forced  the  fighting  all 
along  the  line  and  waged  one  of  the  most  vigorous  cam- 
paigns the  country  ever  witnessed.  The  Republican  candi- 
date was  confessedly  a  weak  man,  one  who  was  not  known 
to  but  a  small  portion  of  the  citizens  and  who  had  no  record 
whatever.     Again,  the  disorganized  state  of  the  Republican 
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party,  which  was  more  or  less  divider!  by  ^^^^^ 

added  to  the  hopes  the  Democrats  ^ntertHi^^^  ^/se/ions, 

their  ticket.  ^  of  electing 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that    ik^  j^ 
were  idle  or  showed  any  .disposition    to  ^Ve  up  the  H  ht 
Far  from  it.     For  sixteen  years  fed  at  the  public  crib  and 
in  possession  of  all  the  fat  olSices,  they  were  in  no  humor  to 
loosen  their  hold  upon  the  power  they  had  enjoyed  and 
abused  so  long,  and,  consequently  they  strained  every  efibrt 
to  defeat  the  Democracy  and  elect  Hayes  and  Wheeler 
their  own  nominees.     They  put  the  shrewdest  wire-pullers 
in  charge  of  the  campaign  ;  they  bled  the  monopolies  they 
had  protected,  and  forced  the  capitalists  they  had  benefited 
by  dishonest  legislation  to  contribute  large  sums  to  the  party 
exchequer ;  they  lied  infamously  about  their  opponents  and 
strove  in  every  way  to  disparage  the  nominees  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  yet  what  was  the  result?     But  of  this 
more  anon. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

The  St.  Lonis  Convention  of  1876. — Marked  Difference  Between 
it  and  the  Republican  One. — Farke  Godwin's  Ideas  on  this 
Point. — Strong  Commendation  of  Governor  Hendricks. — Ab- 
surdity of  the  Objections  to  his  Position  on  the  Question  of 
Finance. 

before  proceeding  farther  in  the  history  of  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1876,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
detail,  somewhat  at  length,  the  events  which  took  place  in 
the  early  part  of  that  contest.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  Mr.  Hendricks  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency 
by  the  delegates  at  St.  Louis.  That  the  convention  which 
conferred  this  honor  upon  the  Indiana  statesman  was  no  or- 
dinary one,  and  that  his  nomination  by  it  was,  in  conse- 
quence, no'  trivial  distinction,  may  be  gathered  from  this 
contrast  drawn  by  a  distinguished  New  York  editor  between 
it  and  the  one  which  nominated  Mr.  Hayes  : 

"There  is  a  profound  and  essential  difference  between  the 
action  of  the  Republican  Convention  at  Cincinnati  and  that 
of  the  Democratic  Convention  at  St.  Louis  ;  and  it  is  some- 
thing which  the  American  people  cannot  too  carefully  or  too 
wisely  consider.  It  is  something  plain  and  easy  to  under- 
stand, and  the  simplest  statement  is  sufficient  to  make  it 
palpable  to  any  mind. 

"In  each  of  these  conventions  there  were  two  great  and 
distinctly  defined  parties  or  divisions,  and  these  divisions 
were  quite  as  broadly  marked  among  the  Republicans  as 
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mong  the  I>emorara.t».  One  of  tliese  divisions  was  «""• 
osed  of  reformers ,  Txiexx  desiiring  to  put  an  end  to  coirnp* 
ion,  venality,  and  £"Ta.vid  in  le^slation  and  administrati'"' ; 
ivhile  the  other  division  3nst  cks  eskmestly  desired  to  perpet"- 
ite  the  existing's; — ^  - 


uin  the  Itepnblicaxi  Convention  the  reformers  were 
promptly  voted  down.  T\iey  liad  Benjamin  H.  Bristow, « 
weU-tried  reformeiP,  f^^  ^^^.^  candidate,  but  the  higb^t 
numher  of  votes  Ix^  ireceived  was  126  out  of  756,  the  re- 
mainder ^^*^^fj^^i^«^  between  Messrs.  Blaine,  ConUiug, 
Morton  ''^^^^^^^■^ft^,  tKe  cWef  of  them  a  notoriously  co^ 
rupt  man,  oF  tlx^Ba  representinff  nothing  but  thepres- 

srfV.  nf  tbc.  ^  ^^^i^rti  vote  never  amounted  to  more  than 

\ai\  reDreseT.i-   ^V*^^^    friend,  and  himself  a  most  distin- 

nomination  of  :fel^i^^  ^^  corruption,  m  order  to  prevent  the 

the  most  corrupt  oa.    1'   ^^om  Grant  hated,  although  he  was 

a  neutral  man  of    ^'^^^^^^  of  aU,  selected,  as  a  compromise, 

reformer ;  an^    K^^^^^!^   reputation  and  not  in  the  least  a 

The  reformers  .,^         ^^ceived  the  nomination  of  the  party. 

date,  Mr.  Briato^^  ^^^®  signally  defeated,  and  their  candi- 

doning  his  figlxt  £  ^  P^^mptlj  recognized  his  defeat  by  aban- 

net,  and  goin^  >.  ^^  deform,  resigning  his  place  in  the  Cabi- 

.^Thiswaa    ^^^*^«  *<>  P^vate  life. 
vention ;  b\xt    j^      '^^y  it  was  done  in  the  Republican  Con- 
There  was  tlx^  5.      ^  Democratic  Convention  it  was  not  so. 


and  the  pai^tjr  ^^^®  struggle  there  between  the  reform  party 
Samuel  J.  I^H^^  thievery  and  corruption,  the  one  having 
taken  up  ^a^^^^  as  their  candidate,  and  the  other  having 

LZo^Z^^       Ve?''  T**^«  ?^  ^^-  P-PO«^  of  beating 
^^^a  Oil*     ^°     ®  ^^^  ^*^o*^  ^^r-  Tilden  had  more 

of  759,  and  on  the  seeond  ballot  he  had 
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more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  convention,  and  was 
nominated  on  a  thorough-going  reform  platform. 

''This,  then,  is  the  difference  of  which  we  speak.  The 
Republicans  voted  down  reform  and  nominated  a  candidate 
pledged  to  the  continuance  of  the  old  system ;  while  the 
Democrats  voted  down  corruption,  took  reform  for  their 
platform,  and  adopted  the  most  emfnent  practical  reformer 
in  the  country  as  their  candidate.  Think  well  of  these 
things,  fellow-citizens,  and  then  decide  how  you  ought  to 
vote  in  November." 

Another  distinguished  New-Yorker,  Parke  Godwin,  the 
eminent  editor,  reviewing  the  platform  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention which  put  Mr.  Hendricks  in  nomination  for  the 
second  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people, 
spoke  as  follows : 

*'The  platform  adopted  at  St.  Louis  reads  to  me,  from 
beginning  to  -end,  as  an  earnest  and  vigorous  cry  for  a  bet- 
ter condition  of  things.  It  is  clear,  outspoken  and  positive, 
evading  no  real  issues,  and  treating  those  it  touches  with 
refreshing  boldness  and  decision.  The  philosophy  of  poli- 
tics which  pervades  its  general  utterances  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  soundest,  greatest,  truest  that  the  human  mind  has  yet 
attained.  It  is  the  philosophy  on  which  our  institutions 
are  distinctively  built.  The  enormous  centralization  which 
has  grown  up  since  the  war — almost  imperceptibly  perhaps 
— it  denounces,  as  the  most  formidable  danger  in  our  exist- 
ing position  ;  and  while  it  frankly  and  manfully  accepts  the 
war  and  the  legislative  results  of  the  war,  in  a  permanent 
and  unchangeable  settlement  of  a  conflict  now  forever  past, 
it  demands  a  thorough  regeneration  of  essential  political 
practice  and  doctrines.  It  demands  a  reduction  in  the  pub- 
lic expenditures  ;  it  demands  a  re-adjustment  of  our  costly 
and  oppressive  modes  of  taxation  ;  it  demands  a  cessation  in 
the  profligate  misuse  and  waste  of  the  public  lands  ;  it  de- 
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jands  a  reorgam^aLtion  o€  ^lie  civil  service,  wWchisanflit- 

ill  source  of  the  pr-e^v  ailirkg  corruption  ;  it  demands  a  chaag« 

n  the  bad  practioe     vwliicli     lias    rendered    appointmento  to 

ofi&ce  the  reward,    fox-    service  to  congressmen  andsenaton; 

it  demands  frugality  ,   sixxxplicity  ,  capacity  and  lonesty  in  aB 

public  offices ;   an^  \a»t.,  tlaougli  not  least,  it  denumda  in  ^ 

place  of  that  ina\>ecile,    dilatory,    inefficient  and  deceptira 

policy  which  has  liltVxevto    marked  the  treatment  of  the  cm- 

rency  problem,  xn8ta.x»ta.ixeous,  active,  systematic  and  rigo^ 

oufl  effort  for  the  i-^stora.tion  of  a  sound  financial  condition." 

V    u  rC^^  to   t.lxe  objections  which  certain  BepuWic«« 

^^.Tv^r  ^^*e^«ted  with  Grantism,  and  wert  conse- 

•     'the  subjoin^a.  ^^«^^  trenchant  writer  said,  and  m  read- 

IbL  its  writer  We^^;^"^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  should  bear  in  mind 
aeanently  apt   to     ^^^^"^^^V  a  staunch  Republican,  and  cou- 
Se  to  diBcerxx     i^^^^^  whatever  defects  his  eyes  weft 
also  recoUect  t^^!^  ^r*^^-    Hendricks'  record,  and  he  should 
are  taken  was     e^^  a^ddress  from  which  the  words  below 

pendent  B«pvil>lici^'^^^®®^^'  °^*  '^  Democrats,  but  to  Inde- 
wiU  vote  in  ft^^rox-  ^  '  ^  ®^^^  number  of  whom  declare  thej 
consequently  ti^^  ^^  ^^^-  Hendricks  this  year,  and  to  whom 
mended,  seemg  ^^  ^^^s  of  Mr.  Godwin  are  especially  corn- 
declaring  thsLt;  :c^  ^^  ^^^  *  ^®w  ^^  ^^®  Eepublican  organs  are 
cast  a  vote  foi*  ^^  ^^ian  who  was  ever  a  Kepubhcan  should 
dency.     The^^  cli-^  I^emocratic  nominee  for  the  vice-presi^ 

*'But  adticxit,t:i       ^  ^r.  Godwin's  ideas : 
nominated   ^v\ri^l^  ^Tilden  to  be  all  right,  there  is  Hendricks 
vice-president;    x^    ^^  ^i*  the   vice-presidency !     Now,  the 


one  not  verjr  p:^.^?^    ^^  legislative  function  whatever,  save  in 
dent.    But  auja^  ^^ble  contingency— the  death  of  the  presi- 

foS^  '^^  ^o^^-'"'^  ^^  '^^"^^  °^^  "^«»  Mr-  Hendricks,  in 
P^  ^     '      -tr^   ^^  ^^atio°>  puts  himself  upon  the  Democratic 

^y^  like  Mr.  f^erry,  wHom  the  Republican 
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Senate  made  vice-president,  have  entertained  loose  notions 
of  money ;  he  may,  like  Mr.  Morton,  one  of  the  leading 
candidates  at  Cincinnati,  have  given  in  unduly  to  a  transient 
hallucination  of  his  State ;  he  may,  like  Mr.  Sherman, 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Senate,  prefer 
greenbacks  to  banknotes  ;  but  whatever  his  views  in  these 
respects,  he  now  stands  up  for  the  principles  enunciated  at 
St.  Louis,  which  are  henceforth  the  accredited  creed  of  his 
party.  Unless  a  thoroughly  base  and  dishonest  man,  which 
no  one  has  yet  averred,  he  must  abide  by  the  policy  to  which 
he  is  so  solemnly  committed." 


B 
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^*"^"''i?.  nf  Y^S?L  A  ^'^"^y— "Prevalence   of  Greenb«ckimi.-;A 

B^ffp     Exte^^^* ^^if- Hendricks'  Sympathetic «nd Bndly 

fi'n^ri^  Go^i^^*"'^™  *^«  Speeches  and  Writiii«s.-W>y  he 
KJ:!^Bu?Her^^^^^\^^^inOhio.-A  Better  fl«d-Moner 

'^^'.'^rrilr^     ^y  ^^^-  ^^^te  Godwin  ia  the  quotation 

xnade  \\'^."^^J^?^^l>t^^  from  bU  writings  in  regard  to  Mr. 

^""^f"      JZl^.^      ^^  ^^^  bard.monej  qnestion  seems  to 

eaU  for  ^J^^^^^^^^^^^a    sketch  of  his   views  on  that  ques- 

^^^^.  ri.  LoiTiT^i  ^"^  ^   ^'^^  such  a  sketch  is  subjoined  here. 

^  n    f  1873   Mir      ^i  clamor  for  more  money,  in  me 

L  opinions  oix  ^  ^^^^ieks  was  not  called  upon  to  express 

governor  of  tlie  St^^^^^^    questions,   though   he  was  then 

ever  were  base^  otT^'        "^^^  convictions  on  this  topic,  how- 

a  part  of  his  syxxxt>«.  tv?^^"^    Democratic  principles,  but  it  was 

the  distress  be  Ba.W^^  V."^^^^    ^*^"^®  ^  sympathize  more  with 

to  preach  the  Ha^irx^o  ^    ^^^  ^^^  ^°  ®^®T  direction  rather  than 

adherence  to  fi^:^^  ^  ^^^  difficult  path  of  salvation  through 

Furthermore,  tU     ^^^^• 
years  ago,  wa^  ^    ^  question  of  hard  or  aott  money,  thirteen 

good  many  peor^i  ^^^  difficult  and  delicate  one  to  solve.  A 
of  paper  moxxe^  ^^rmly  believed  that  unlimited  quantities 
was  the  true  ^^^^^  ^^sued  on  the  faith  of  the  Government, 
of  popular  co^i^-  ^^^Can  theory  of  finance,  and  the  strength 
ting  distress  w^^  ^^o,j  then  preralent  that  relief  for  the  exis- 
estimated.      Ot^^^Ossiw^  througli  inflation   cannot  be  over- 

^  inew  that  such  an  issue  of  irredeemable 
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paper  would  only  afford  temporary  relief  to  be  followed  by 
greater  disaster,  but  hoped  to  be  safe  before  the  storm  that 
they  foresaw  would  eventually  come,  and  were  only  solic- 
itous to  escape  the  trouble  in  which  they  then  found  them- 
selves. Then,  again,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Green- 
back idea  prevailed  to  an  enormous  extent  in  the  Western 
States,  and  that  the  leading  men  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try were  for  the  time  being  completely  carried  away  with  it, 
while  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  view  of  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  soft  money  idea  has 
been  in  a  certain  sense  vindicated. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the  course  of  Gov- 
ernor Hendricks,  when  it  became  his  duty  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  discussion  of  the  issues  of  the  day,  in  the  can- 
vass of  1874,  was  wise  and  manly. 

He  presided  over  the  Democratic  Convention  held  in  July, 
at  Indianapolis,  and  in  his  address  on  taking  the  chair, 
argued  that  gold  and  silver  were  the  true  basis  of  our  cur- 
rency, and  that  the  proper  method  of  returning  to.  specie 
payments  was  through  the  growing-up  process — the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  South,  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  retrenchment  of  public  and  private  expen- 
ditures. The  platform  adopted  by  the  Convention  was  an 
essentially  unsound  one,  so  far  as  the  financial  planks  are 
concerned ;  and  in  the  subsequent  canvass  Mr.  Hendricks 
took  occasion  to  define  distinctly  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween its  doctrines  and  his  own  opinions. 

In  illustration  of  Mr.  Hendricks'  teachings  at  this  time, 
we  give  an  extract  from  his  address  to  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention. After  arguing  against  the  hasty  contraction  of  our 
paper  circulation,  checking  labor  and  paralyzing  enterprise 
on  the  one  hand,  and  against  undue  inflation,  which  would 
lead  to  depreciation  and  a  reckless  spirit  of  speculation  and 
adventure  on  the  other,  he  said : 
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*'We  desire  a  return  to  specie  payments.     It  is  a  serious 
evil  when  there  are  commercial  mediums  of  different  values ; 
when  one  description  of  money  is  for  one  class  and  purpose, 
and  another  for  a  different  class  and  purpose.     We  cannot 
too  strongly  express  the  importance  of  the  poli<7  that  shall 
restore  uniformity  of  value  to  all  the  money  of  the  country, 
so  that  it  shall  be  always  and  readily  convertible.  That  gold 
and  silver  are  the  real  standard  of  value  is  a  cherished  Dem- 
ocratic sentiment,  not  now  nor  hereafter  to  be  at>andoned. 
But  I  do  not  look  to  any  arbitraiy  enactment  of  Congress 
for  a  restoration  of  specie  payments.     Such  an  effort  now 
would  probably  produce  wide-spread  commercial  disaster. 
A  Congressional  declaration  cannot  make  the  paper  curreiMj 
equal  to  gold  in  value — it  cannot  make  a  bank-note  equal 
to  your  dollar.     The  business  of  the  country  alone  can  do 
that.  When  we  find  the  coin  of  the  country  increasing,  then 
we  may  know  that  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  specie 
payments.     The  important  financial  question  is,  how  can 
we  increase  and  make  permanent  our  supply  of  gold?    The 
reliable  solution  is  by  increasing  our  productions  and  there- 
by reducing  our  purchases  and  increasing  our  sales  abroad. 
He  can  readily  obtain  money  who  produces  more  than  he 
consumes  of  articles  that  are  wanted  in  the  market,  and  I 
suppose  that  is  also  true  of  communities  and  nations.    How 
can  the  Republican  party  atone  to  the  people  for  its  evil  pol- 
icies which  have  driven  gold  ^m  the  country  and  rendered 
a  return  to  specie  payment  more  difficult,  and  made  its  post- 
ponement inevitable  ?'* 

In  reality,  Governor  Hendricks  was  probably  a  more  gen- 
uine hard-money  man  than  Governor  Hayes,  and  would 
perhaps  differ  from  him  on  financial  poHcy  only  in  his  op- 
position to  national  banks  and  his  willingness  to  substi* 
tute  Government  notes  for  bank  circulation. 

His  action  in  going  into  the  Ohio  canvass  in  1875,  in  sup- 
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port  of  Mr.  Allen,  was  based  upon  the  desire  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Democracy.  He  deemed  the  triumph  of  the  party 
in  that  State  essential,  and  threw  himself  into  the  canvass 
heartily,  holding  that  the  financial  issue  was  not  the  over- 
shadowing one.  The  great  thing  to  gain  was  victory,  no 
matter  whether  some  of  the  men  in  the  same  ranks  agreed 
with  him  on  all  points  in  politics  or  not. 


I 
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^''^'^^^r^^^V^l^'^'^^  ^^  ^^^  Soundnecs  of  Governor  Hen- 
flationist."  —  Str^oxi^^?;  —In  No  Sense  a  '^Representotireln- 
Hendricks  Alw«.y^  ^^^  *^'^®  ^"^  Favor  of  Resumption. —  iwr. 
Standards  of   AT  ^x^f^^*^^57^^  that  Gold  and  Silver  Are  the  Real 

^ H.e  Vindicates  the  Act  of  1869, 

The  attitude  oF    IR^^^      ^t:^ 

is  one  which  the  R^^?::  ,,    ^"^^^^^^   ^^   the  financial  question 

past  so  misreprea^^^*^^^!^  press  and  orators  have  in  jears 

mitting  here  tH^     ^.^f  ^^^t  the  writer  feela  justified  m  buV 

favor,  and  in   bc^^^JT^^^^^^K  testimony  in  Mr.  Hendricks 

matter.     1)^^^^^^^^^    ^^  the  solidity  of  his  views  on  the 

having  vehemexitly  ^   ^«^^paign  of  1876,  E.  W.  Stoughton, 

ricks  and  miareip^       ^ri<i    unjustly  assailed  Governor  Hend- 

Behnont,  the    exxxi^^^^*^^    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  *^'^  P^^°^'  August 

would  not  coixxxxx^xi^^*^    New  York  banker,  who  assuredly 

wrote  this  lett^x^  to     iT^^  ™*°  tainted  with  financial  heresy, 

''Since  Mr.  ^g^  ^^  New  York  Iterald; 
made  his  galla.xxt,  *  .  '  Stoughton,  nearly  two  years  ago, 
party  to  relieve  Ci^^^^^  ^^^°^  ^®  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
Federal  i^s^rp^^j^  ^^ieral  Grant  in  the  diflSculties  caused  hy 
at  the  Kep^blio^^^  ^^  Louisiana,  until  Wednesday  evening 
confesses  to  lia.xr^  ^^tification  meeting  in  Ck>oper  Union,  he 
country,  wlii^^^  ^"^en  no  ^active  part  in  the  politics  of  our 
method  by  ivj^j^^    lightly  Understood,    is     that    science   or 

^  ^      ^ii^^l   ^^^    hy  the  people.'     This   definition  is  bo 

^ovei  that  it  wiU  be    a   pity  if  the  new 
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philosophy  of  'the  politics  of  our  country'  should  prove  a 
failure  owing  to  the  indiscretion  or  inexperience  of  its  parent 
and  parentee. 

"I  do  not  now  refer  to  Mr.  Stoughton's  confidence  in  the 
Republican  party,  which,  having  sole  power  and  responsi- 
bility, first  made  paper  evidences  of  Government  indebted- 
ness a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  the  debts  of  private  citi- 
zens, and  which,  instead  of  performing  its  promises,  has, 
while  annually  professing  it  would  perform  them,  during 
eleven  years  of  peace,  'annually  enacted  fresh  hindrances 
thereto  ;'  nor  do  I  now  refer  to  his  valuable  guarantee  that 
the  Eepublican  party  can  now  be  trusted  to  redeem  the  na- 
tion's dishonored  pledge  merely  because  it  has  made  one 
now  impossible  profession,  having  meanwhile  done  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  fulfill  it — nothing  to  fulfill  a  single  one  of 
the  promises  engraved  upon  more  than  $369,000,000  of  le- 
gal tender  notes — which  legally  defraud  either  debtor  or 
creditor  in  every  payment  or  sale  among  45,000,000  of 
people.  Still  less  do  I  refer  to  Mr.  Stoughton's  intrepid 
account  of  the  position  of  Governor  Hendricks,  whom  he 
not  only  styles  a  'representative  inflationist'  (a  character  he 
has  always  rejected  and  disclaimed,  but  to  whom  he  would 
also  ascribe  an  attempt  toward  repudiation  in  some  form) . 
*  *  *  'Perhaps  in  payments  by  promises,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  of  Hendricks  and  his  followers.*  For 
Mr.  Stoughton,  in  his  previous  confessedly,  negligent  per- 
formance of  the  high  duty  of  taking  part  in  his  new  'science 
or  method'  of  distributing  ofiice  has  taken  the  liberty  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  speech  made  by  Governor  Hendricks  in  In- 
dianapolis, September  14,  1874,  indorsed,  too,  by  the  vic- 
torious Democracy  of  Indiana  in  the  subsequent  election, 
in  which  speech  he  said : 

"  'By  the  first  act  which  President  Grant  signed  in  1869 
the  faith  and  honor  of  the  country  are  pledged  to  the  pay- 
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ment  (of  the  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States)  in  gold.  *  *  *  What  is  the  effect  of  the  act  of 
1869  pledging  payment  in  gold?  Upon  that  question  I  have 
no  doubts.  Congress  passed  it  and  the  president  approved 
and  signed  it.  They  had  the  constitutional  power.  *  *  * 
Their  acts,  within  the  sphere  of  their  power,  bind  the  pec- 
pie.  Millions  of  the  bonds  have  since  been  sold,  and  the 
purchasers  must  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  pledge 
given.  ♦  *  •  A  lower  standard  cannot  be  set  jup  for 
the  GoT^mment  than  that  which  measures  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  individuals.' 

^^The  same  act  of  1869,  of  which  Governor  Hendricks 
thus  demonstrates  the  sanctity,  includes  in*  its  binding  pledge 
not  merely  the  bonds,  but  also  the  legal  tenders.     It  reads : 

"  'The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  solemnly  pledged  to 
the  payment,  in  coin  or  its  equivalent,  of  all  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  not  bearing  interest,  known  as  United 
States  notes,  and  of  all  the  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  the  law  authoriz- 
ing the  issue  of  any  such  obligation  has  expressly  provided 
that  the  same  may  be  paid  in  lawful  money  or  other  cur- 
rency than  gold  and  silver.* 

•'It  is,  perhaps,  a  canon  of  the  new  ^science  or  method' 
of  distributing  office  that  every  neophyte  shall  describe  as 
an  'inflationist'  and  ^repndiator'  any  Democratic  statesman 
who,  like  Governor  Hendricks,  has  demanded  the  honora- 
ble fulfillment  of  a  pledge  of  Congress,  even  when  beKeved 
improvident,  a  favor  to  bondholders  and  a  wrong  to  tax- 
payers." 

'In  a  public  speech  at  Indianapolis  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1874,  Mr.  Hendricks  used  some  words  which  may 
throw  additional  light  on  this  subject,  and  convince  the 
doubters  that  he  was  never  in  favor  of  dishonest  money. 
His  public  words  were : 
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'*By  the  first  act  which  President  Grant  signed  in  1869, 
the  faith  and  honor  of  the  country  are  pledged  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States 
in  gold.  *  *  *  What  is  the  effect  of  the  act  of  1869, 
pledging  payment  in  gold?  Congress  passed  it,  and  the 
president  approved  and  signed  it.  They  had  the  constitu- 
tional power.  •  *  *  Their  acts,  within  the  sphere  of 
their  power,  bind  the  people.  Millions  of  the  bonds  have 
since  been  sold,  and  the  purchasers  must  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pledge  given.  *  *  *  A  lower  standard 
cannot  be  set  up  for  the  Government  than  that  which  meas- 
ures the  rights  and  liabilities  of  individuals.'' 

And  this  act  of  1869,  of  which  Governor  Hendricks  thus 
vindicated  the  sanctity  and  obligations,  included  in  its  bind- 
ing pledge  not  merely  the  bonds,  but  also  the  legal  tenders 
of  the  Government,  for  it  read : 

"The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  solemnly  pledged  to 
the  payment,  in  coin  or  its  equivalent,  of  .the  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  not  bearing  interest,  known  as  United 
States  notes,  and  of  all  the  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  the  law  authorizing 
the  issue  of  any  such  obligation  has  e3q)ressly  provided  that 
the  same  may  be  paid  in  lawful  money  or  other  currency 
than  gold  or  silver." 

Two  more  short  quotations  from  Governor  Hendricks  on 
this  question,  which  is  already  being  quoted  against  him, 
and  we  are  done  with  it.  While  he  was  chief  magistrate 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hendricks  used  the  two''  subjoined  sen- 
tences in  public  addresses,  and  they  ought  to  convince  any 
unbiassed  mind  that  he  never  went  far  astray,  even  if  he 
ever  wandered,  on  the  financial  question.  Here  are  the 
sentences : 
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''Every  interest  will  be  strengthened  bj  increasing  the 
supply  of  coin." 

''No  one  desires  a  return  to  specie  payments  more  earn- 
estly than  myself,  for  I  believe  gold  and  silver  are  the  real 
standard  of  values." 
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CHAPTEI^  XI. 

Governor  Hendricks  Accepts  the  Vice-Presidential  Nomination 
of  the  St.  Louis  Convention. — His  Letter  to  the  National 
Committee. — A  Powerful  Plea  for  Reform  and  Economic 
Administration. — Full  Text  of  a  Remarkable  Document. — In 
Thorough  Accord  With  Governor  Tilden. — Sharp  Arraign- 
ment of  Republican  Rascality. 

We  have  already  shown  how  Mr.  Hendricks  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  vice-presidency  by  the  National  Convention 
of  1876,  at  St.  Louis.  When  he  was  notified  of  the  honor, 
his  fellow-Democrats  had  conferred  upon  him,  he  lost  no 
time  in  returning  the  nominating  committee  his  thanks,  and 
informing  them  of  his  acceptation  of  the  nomination  ten- 
dered him.  It  may  be  interesting  to  read  in  what  manner 
he  replied  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  which  nominated 
him  eight  years  ago.  This  is  the  letter  of  acceptance.  Mr. 
Hendricks  then  said  to  the  nominating  committee  : 

"Indianapolis,  July  24th,  1876. 

"Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  communication,  in  which  you  have  formally 
notified  me  of  my  nomination,  by  the  National  Democratic 
Convention,  at  St.  Louis,  as  their  candidate  for  the  office  of 
vice-president  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  nomination 
which  I  had  neither  expected  nor  desired  ;  and  yet  I  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  the  high  honor  done  me  by  the  Conven- 
tion. The  choice  of  such  a  body,  pronounced  with  such 
unusual  unanimity,  and  accompanied* with  so  generous  an 
expression  of  esteem  and  confidence,  ought  to  outweigh  all 
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merely  personal  desires  and  preferences  of  my  own.  It  is 
with  this  feeling,  and  I  trust  also  from  a  deep  sense  of  pub- 
lic duty,  that  I  shall  now  accept  the  nomination,  and  shall 
abide  the  judgment  of  my  countrymen. 

''It  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation if  I  could  not  heartily  indorse  the  platform  of  the  Con- 
vention. I  am  gratified,  therefore,  to  be  able  unequivocally 
to  declare  that  I  agree  in  the  principles,  approve  the  policies, 
and  sympathize  with  the  purposes  enunciated  in  that  plat- 
form. 

"The  institutions  of  our  country  have  been  sorely  tried 
by  the  exigencies  of  civil  war,  and,  since  the  peace,  by  sel- 
fish and  corrupt  management  of  public  afiairs,  which  has 
shamed  us  before  civilized  mankind.  By  unwise  and  partial 
legislation  every  industry  and  interest  of  the  people  have 
been  made  to  suffer,  and  in  the  executive  departments  of  the 
Government  dishonesty,  rapacity  and  venality  have  de- 
bauched the  public  service.^  Men  known  to  be  unworthy 
have  been  promoted,  while  others  have  been  degraded  for 
fidelity  to  official  duty.  Public  office  has  been  made  the 
means  of  private  profit,  and  the  country  has  been  offended 
to  see  a  class  of  men,  who  boast  the  friendship  of  the  sworn 
protectors  of  the  State,  amassing  fortunes  by  defrauding 
the  public  treasury  and  by  corrupting  the  servants  of  the 
people.  In  such  a  crisis  of  the  history  of  the  country,  I 
rejoice  that  the  Convention  at  St.  Louis  has  so  nobly  raised 
the  standard  of  reform.  Nothing  can  be  well  with  us,  or 
with  our  affairs,  until  the  public  conscience,  shocked  by  the 
enormous  evils  and  abuses  which  prevail,  shall  have  de- 
manded and  compelled  an  unsparing  reformation  of  our 
National  administration,  'in  its  head  and  in  its  members.' 
In  such  a  reformation  the  removal  of  a  single  officer— even 
the  president — is  comparatively  a  trifling  matter,  if  the  sys- 
tem which  he  represents,  and  which  has  fostered  him,  as  he 
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has  fostered  it,  is  suffered  to  remaio.  The  president  alone 
must  not  be  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  enormities  of  the 
system  which  infects  the  public  service  and  threatens  the 
destruction  of  our  institution.  In  some  respects  I  hold  that 
the  present  executive  has  been  the  victim,  rather  than  the 
author  of  that  vicious  system.  Congressional  and  party 
leaders  have  been  stronger  than  the  president.  No  one 
man  could  have  created  it,  and  the  removal  of  no  one  man 
can  amend  it.  It  is  thoroughly  corrupt,  and  must  be  swept 
Ti^morselessly  away  by  the  selection  of  a  Government  com- 
posed of  elements  entirely  tfew  and  pledged  to  radical 
reform. 

*'The  first  work  of  reform  must  evidently  be  the  restora- 
tion of  the  normal  operation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  its  amendments.  The  necessities  of 
war  cannot  be  pleaded  in  a  time  of  peace.  The  right  of 
local  self-government,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  must  be  everywhere  restored,  and  the  centralized 
(almost  personal)  imperialism  which  has  been  practiced 
must  be  done  away,  or  the  first  principles  of  the  Republic 
Mrill  be  lost. 

'^Our  financial  system  of  expedients  must  be  reformed. 
Grold  and  silver  are  the  real  standards  of  values,  and  our 
national  currency  will  not  be  a  perfect  medium  of  exchange 
until  it  shall  be  convertible  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder.  As 
I  have  heretofore  said,  no  one  desires  a  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments more  earnestly  than  1 4o  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  wall 
or  can  be  reached  in  harmony  with  the  interest  of  the  people 
by  artificial  measure  for  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  any 
more  than  I  believe  wealth  or  permanent  prosperity  can  be 
created  by  an  inflation  of  the  currency.  The  laws  of  finance 
can  not  be  disregarded  with  impunity.  The  financial  policy 
of  the  Government — if,  indeed,  it  deserves  the  name  of  pol- 
icy at  all — ^has  been  in  disregard  of  those  laws,  and  therefore 
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•  has  disturbed  commercial  and  business  confidence  as  well  as 
hindered  a  return  to  specie  payments.  One  feature  of  that 
policy  was  the  act  of  1875,  which  has  embarrassed  the 
country  by  the  anticipation  of  a  compulsory  resumption  for 
which  no  preparation  has  been  made,  and  without  any  as- 
surance that  it  would  be  practicable.  The  repeal  of  that 
clause  is  necessary  that  the  natural  operation  of  financial 
laws  may  be  restored,  that  the  business  of  the  country  may 
be  relieved  from  its  disturbing  and  depressing  influence,  and 
that  a  return  to  specie  payments  may  be  facilitated  by  the 
substitution  of  a  wiser  and  tnore  prudent  legislation,  which 
shall  rely  mainly  on  a  judicious  system  of  public  economies 
and  official  retrenchments,  and,  above  all,  of  the  promotion 
of  prosperity  in  all  the  industries  of  the  people. 

^^I  do  not  understand  the  repeal  of  the  resumption  clause 
of  the  act  of  1875  to  be  a  backward  step  in  our  return  to 
specie  payment,  but  the  recovery  of  a  false  step ;  and  although 
the  repeal  may,  for  a  time,  be  prevented,  yet  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  on  this  subject  has  now  been 
distinctly  declared.  There  should  be  no  hinderances  put  in 
the  way  of  a  return  to  specie  payments.  'As  such  a  hin- 
derance,'  says  the  St.  Louis  platform,  'we  denounce  the 
resumption  clause  of  1875,  and  demand  its  repeal.'.  I 
thoroughly  believe  that  by  public  economy,  by  official  re- 
trenchments, and  by  wise  finance,  enabling  us  to  accumulate 
the  precious  metals,  resumption,  at  an  early  period,  is  pos- 
sible, without  producing  an  'artificial  scarcity  of  currency,* 
or  destrojdng  public  or  commercial  credit ;  and  that  these 
reforms,  together  with  the  restoration  of  pure  government, 
will  restore  general  confidence,  encourage  the  useful  invest- 
ment of  capital,  furnish  employment  to  labor,  and  relieve 
the  country  from  the  'paralysis  of  hard  times.' 

"With  the  industries  of  the  people  there  have  been  fre- 
quent interferences.     Our  platform  truly  says  that  many 
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industries  have  been  impoverished  to  subsidize  a  few.  Ou( 
commerce  has  been  degraded  to  an  inferior  position  on  the 
high  seas,  manufactures  have  been  diminished,  agriculture 
has  been  embarrassed,  and  the  dfetress  of  the  industrial 
classes  demands  that  these  things  shall  be  reformed.  The 
burdens  of  the  people  must  be  lightened  by  a  great  change 
in  our  system  of  public  expense.  The  profligate  expendi- 
tures, which  increased  taxation  from  $5.00  per  capita  in 
1860  to  $18.00  in  1870,  tells  its  story  of  our  need  of  fiscal 
reform. 

"Our  treaties  with  foreign  powers  should  also  be  revised 
and  amended,  in  so  far  as  they  leave  citizens  of  foreign 
birth  in  any  particular  less  secure  in  any  country  on  earth 
than  they  would  be  if  they  had  been  born  upon  our  own 
soil ;  and  the  iniquitous  Coolie  system,  which,  through  the 
agency  of  wealthy  companies,  import  Chinese  bondmen  and 
establish  a  species  of  slavery  and  interferes  with  the  just 
rewards  of  labor  on  our  Pacific  Coast,  should  be  utterly 
abolished. 

''In  the  reform  of  our  civil  service,  I  most  heartily  in- 
dorse that  section  of  the  platform  which  declares  that  the 
civil  service  ought  not  to  be  'subject  to  change  at  every 
election,'  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  'the  brief  re- 
ward of  party  zeal,'  but  ought  to  be  awarded  for  approved 
competency,  and  held  for  fidelity  in  the  public  employ.  I 
hope  never  again  to  see  the  cruel  and  remorseless  proscrip- 
tion for  political  opinions  which  has  disgraced  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  last  eight  years.  Bad  as  the  civil  service 
now  is,  as  all  know,  it  has  some  men  of  tried  integrity  and 
proved  ability.  Such  men,  and  such  only,  should  be  re- 
tained in  office  ;  but  no  man  should  be  retained  on  any  con- 
sideration who  has  prostituted  his  office  to  the  purposes  of 
partisan  intimidation  or  compulsion,  or  who  has  furnished 
money  to  corrupt  the  elections.    This  is  done,  and  has  beea 
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done  in  almost  every  county  in  the  land.     It  is  a  bliglit 
upon  the  morals  of  the  country,  and  ought  to  be  reformed. 

''Of  sectional  contentions  and  in  respect  to  our  common 
schools  1  have  only  this*to  say — that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
man  or  party  that  would  involve  our  schools  in  political  or 
sectarian  controversy  is  an  enemy  to  the  schools.  The 
common  schools  are  safer  under  the  protecting  care  of  all 
the  people  than  under  the  control  of  any  party  or  sect. 
They  must  be  neither  sectarian  nor  partisan,  and  there  must 
be  neither  division  nor  misappropriation  of  the  funds  for 
their  support.  Likewise,  I  regard  the  man  who  would 
arouse  or  foster  sectional  animosities  and  antagonisms 
among  his  countrymen  as  a  dangerous  enemy  to  his  country. 

'^' All  the  people  must  be  made  to  feel  and  know  that  once 
more  there  is  established  a  purpose  and  policy  under  which 
all  citizens  of  every  condition,  race  and  color  wiU  be  secure 
in  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  rights  the  Constitution  and 
laws  declare  or  recognize ;  and  that  in  controversies  that  may 
arise  the  Government  is  not  a  partisan,  but,  within  its  Con- 
stitutional authority,  the  just  and  powerful  guardian  of  the 
rights  and  safety  of  all.  The  strife  between  the  sections 
and  between  races  will  cease  as  soon  as  the  power  for  evil 
is  taken  away  from  a  party  that  makes  political  gain  out  of 
scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  the  Constitutional 
authority  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  political  wel- 
fare requires  that  peace  and  good  order  shall  be  preserved 
everywhere. 

''It  will  be  seen,  gentleman,  that  I  am  in  entire  accord 
with  the  platform  of  the  Convention  by  which  I  have  been 
nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  vice-president  of 
the  United  States.  Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  express 
my  satisfaction  at  being  associated  with  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  who  is  first  among  his  equals  as  a  representative 
of  the  spirit  and  achievement  of  Reform.     In  his  official 
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capacity  as  the  executive  of  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
he  has  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  reformed  the  public 
service  and  reduced  the  public  burdens  so  as  to  have  earned 
at  once  the  gratitude  of  his  State,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
country.  The  people  know  him  to  be  thoroughly  in  earn- 
est ;  he  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  powers  and  qualities 
which  fit  him,  in  an  eminent  degree,  for  the  great  work  of 
reformation  which  this  country  now  needs  ;  and  if  he  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  people  to  the  high  office  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  I  believe  that  the  day  of  his  inaugura- 
tion will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  peace,  purity, 
and  prosperity,  in  all  departments  of  our  Government. 
'^I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

''Thomas  A.  Hendricks." 

To  the  Hon.  John  A.  McClernand,  chairman,  and  others, 
of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention. 
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majority  in  the  House.  Is  it  well  or  is  it  ill  for  the  country 
that  it  is  so  ?  There  may  be  much  to  criticise  in  what  has 
been  said  and  done  in  the  House,  but  this  stands  promi- 
nently forth :  That  the  investigations  which  it  has  conducted 
have  developed  a  corruption  in  the  public  service  horrible 
to  contemplate — worse,  perhaps,  than  that  which  impaired 
the  strength  and  destroyed  the  fortunes  of  France  under 
Louis  Napoleon  before  and  during  the  Prussian  war.  It  is 
now  shown  so  that  eveVybody  knows  it,  that  these  corrupt- 
tions  and  partialities  have  prevailed  for  many  years,  but 
they  remained  concealed  like  a  festering  disease  at  the  bone, 
until  a  Democratic  House  applied  the  knife.  The  result  of 
all  this  was  that  the  people,  shocked  at  what  they  had  not 
supposed  to  exist,  but  which  they  now  see,  are  determined 
to  restore  good  government. 

**Dare  any  frank  and  honest  man  say  that  in  these  inves- 
tigations the  House  has  not  done  good  work  for  the  country  ? 
Whatever  criticism  may  be  made  on  what  has  been  said 
and  done  in  the  House,  this  is  conceded :  That  in  the  appro- 
priation bills  it  has  reduced  the  public  expenditures  from 
$20,000,000  to  $30,000,000.  To  accomplish  this  retrench- 
ment it  has  maintained  a  dreadful  contest  with  the  Senate, 
but  I  understand  that  in  the  main  it  has  prevailed,  although 
but  yesterday  in  the  Senate,  the  action  was  denounced  as 
revolutionary.  If  their  corniption  be  overthrown  and  the 
expenditures  reduced  from  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000, 
will  any  one  question  that  it  was  well  for  the  country  that 
two  years  ago  a  Democratic  House  was  chosen  ? 

'*A  distinguished  citizen  of  the  government  of  New  York 
has  been  nominated  for  the  presidency.  Is  his  election  not 
also  in  the  interests  of  the  people  ?  He  does  not  come  with 
assurances  upon  the  lips  alone,  but  the  result  of  his  labor, 
both  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  as  governor  of  the  State 
attest  his  purpose  to  strike  a  strong  and  efficacious  blow  at 
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corruption  and  fraud.  I  would  not  say  a  word  against 
Governor  Hayes.  But  as  the  president  of  the  Republican 
party,  will  he,  let  me  inquire,  be  able  to  oppose  successfully 
Governor  Morton's  power  in  Indiana,  Cameron's  sway  in 
Pennsylvania,  or  Conkling's  lordship  in  New  York?  They 
say  he  is  an  honest  man.  Was  not  the  same  said  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  four  years  ago  ?  In  a  speech  which  I  made  in 
the  academy  of  music — the  first  in  my  canvass  for  governor 
— I  said  that  if  left  alone  Grant  would  make  a  better  presi- 
dent, but  the  surroundings,  the  influences,  and  the  political 
power  that  would  control  his  administration  would  bring 
upon  the  people  the  ills  which  we  now  deplore." 

In  all  these  ideas  Governor  Hendricks  was  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  the  distinguished  statesman  who  held  the  first 
place  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1876,  and  who  spoke  thus 
of  the  need  of  reform  in  his  letter  of  acceptance : 

"The  necessity  of  a  reform  'in  the  scale  of  public  ex- 
pense— ^Federal,  State  and  Municipal' — and  'in  the  modes  of 
Federal  taxation,'  justifies  all  the  prominence  given  to  it  in 
the  declaration  of  the  St.  Louis  Convention. 

''The  present  depression  in  all  the  business  and  industries 
of  the  people,  which  is  depriving  labor  of  its  employment  and 
carrying  want  into  so  many  homes,  had  its  principal  cause 
in  excessive  governmental  consumption.  Under  the  illusions 
of  a  specious  prosperity,  engendered  by  the  false  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  a  waste  of  capital  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  the  peace  of  1865,  which  could  only  end  in 
universal  disaster. 

"The  Federal  taxes  of  the  last  eleven  years  reach  the  gi- 
gantic sum  of  $4 ,500,000,000.  Local  taxation  has  amounted 
to  two-thirds  as  much  more.  The  vast  aggregate  is  not  less 
than  $7,500,000,000. 

"This  enormous  taxation  followed  a  civil  conflict  that  had 
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greatly  impaired  our  aggregate  wealth,  and  had  made  a 
prompt  reduction  of  expenses  indispensable.    ^ 

'^It  was  aggravated  by  most  unscientific  and  ill-adjusted 
methods  of  taxation  that  increased  the  sacrifices  of  the  peo- 
ple far  beyond  the  receipts  of  the  treasury. 

"It  was  aggravated,  moreover,  by  a  financial  policy 
which  tended  to  diminish  the  energy,  skill  and  economy  of 
production  and  the  frugality  of  private  consumption,  and 
induced  miscalculation  in  business  and  an  unremunerative 
use  of  capital  and  labor. 

"Even  in  prosperous  times  the  daily  wants  of  industrious 
communities  press  closely  upon  their  daily  earnings.  The 
margin  of  possible  national  savings  is  at  best  a  small  per 
centage  of  national  earnings.  Yet  now,  for  these  eleven 
years.  Governmental  consumption  has  been  a  larger  portion 
of  the  national  earnings  than  the  whole  people  can  possibly 
save  even  in  prosperous  times  for  all  new  investments. 

"The  consequence  of  these  errors  are  now  a  present  pub- 
lic calamity.  But  they  were  never  doubtful,  never  invisi- 
ble. They  were  necessary  and  inevitable,  and  were  fore- 
seen and  depicted  when  the  waves  of  that  fictitious  pros- 
perity ran  highest.  In  a  speech  made  by  me  on  the  24th 
of  September,  1868,  it  was  said  of  these  taxes :  They  bear 
heavily  upon  every  man's  income,  upon  every  industry  and 
every  business  in  the  country,  and  year  by  year  the^  are 
destined  to  press  still  more  heavily  unless  we  arrest  the  sys- 
tem that  gives  rise  to  them.  It  was  comparatively  easy, 
when  values  were  doubling  under  repeated  issues  of  legal 
tender  paper  money,  to  pay  out  of  the  froth  of  our  growing 
and  apparent  wealth  these  taxes,  but  when  values  recede 
and  sink  towards  their  natural  scale  the  tax-gatherer  takes 
from  us  not  only  our  income,  not  only  our  profits,  but  also 
a  portion  of  our  capital.  *  *  *  I  do  not  wish  to  ex- 
aggerate or  alarm  ;  I  simply  say  that  we  cannot  afford  the 
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costly  and  ruinous  policy  of  tbe  radical  majority  of  Con- 
gress. We  cannot  afford  that  policy  towards  the  South. 
We  cannot  afford  the  magnificent  and  oppressive  centralism 
into  which  our  Government  is  being  converted.  We  cannot 
afford  the  present  magnificent  scale  of  taxation." 

The  author  has  quoted  thus  liberally  these  letters,  be- 
cause the  issue  of  which  they  treat — Reform  is  one  that 
the  Democratic  party  has  given  considerable  prominence  to 
this  year,  and  people  will  naturally  desire  to  know  how  Mr. 
Hendricks  stood  on  that  question  in  1876. 


« 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

The  Later  Career  of  Mr.  Hendricks. — His  Appearance  as  a  Dele- 
gate in  tlie  Democratic  Convention. —  His  Speech  Nominating 
Hon.  Joseph  E.  McDonald  for  the  Presidency. — Greeted  with 
a  Whirlwind  of  Applause. — Cheers  for  the  Old  Ticket. 

When  the  time  approached  for  the  two  great  political 
parties  to  take  preliminary  steps  for  the  campaign  of  thia 
year,  and  when  rumor  was  busy  in  designating  the  men  who 
were  apt  to  receive  the  nominations  of  their  respective  par- 
ties, Thomas  Andrews  Hendricks,  as  might  naturally  be 
supposed,  was  one  of  the  prominent  individuals  named  as 
the  probable  standard-bearer  of  the  Democracy.  His  thirty- 
six  years  of  public  life,  filled  as  they  were  with  records  -of 
glorious  services  rendered  ^is  party ;  his  uniform  success, 
which,  though  it  was  sometimes  belated,  never  failed  to 
eventually  arrive  gave  him  a  prominence  in  the  councils  of 
the  Democratic  party.  For  months  prior  to  the  holding 
of  the  Chicago  Convention  there  was,  as  is  well  known  to^ 
all,  no  inconsiderable  talk  of  putting  in  nomination  tl^e  old 
ticket,  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  which  won  so  handily  eight 
years  ago.  While  such  talk  was  heard,  of  course  Mr. 
Hendricks  was  mentioned  only  in  connection  with  the  second 
place  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  But .  Mr.  Tilden's  feeble 
health,  and  the  repeated  declarations  of  his  friends  to  the 
effect  that  under  no  consideration  would  he  consent  to  make 
the  fight  this  year,  gave  Mr.  Hendricks  a  commanding  claim 
for  the  presidential  nomination  in  many  localities,  and  not  a 
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few  delegates  went  to  Chicago  with  the  m^  ^^  ^^^  bonor 
might  come  to  him,  and  with  the  detenniflafion  also  of  vot- 
ing for  him  should  his  name  he  presented  to  ih<^  convention. 

Mr.  Hendricks  was  himself  chosen  a  delegate  to  Chicago 
from  Indiana,  and,  as  the  preference  o^  the  Hoosier  State 
was  its  favorite  son,  Hon.  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  the  task  of 
presenting  that  gentleman's  name  to  the  delegates  was  in- 
trusted to  Mr.  Hendricks.  This  was  a  delicate  undertaking 
for  him  to  perform.  He  knew  that  a  great  many  of  the 
men  who  composed  the  Convention  favored  his  own  nomina- 
tion and  stood  ready  to  vote  for  him,  ehould  his  name  be 
presented.  When,  therefore,  he  rose  to  nominate  the 
man  to  whom  the  Indiana  delegates  were  pledged,  the 
Hon.  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  his  speech  was  genuine 
in  its  praise  of  '^Old  Saddlebags,"  and  the  orator  k^t 
nothing  back  that  might  in  any  way  commend  Mr. 
McDonald  to  the  good  will  of  the  convention.  He 
recognized  that  it  was  a  duty  intrusted  to  him  to  com- 
mend Mr.  McDonald  to  the  assembled  Democracy,  and 
right  manfully  and  loyally,  wholly  and  unreservedly  be 
strove'  to  accomplish  that  duty  to  the  best  of  his  great 
ability. 

On  the  day  set  apart  by  the  convention  for  the  nomina* 
tion  of  candidates,  when  the  State  of  Indiana  had  been 
reached,  Mr.  Hendricks  was  escorted  to  the  platform  by 
two  members  of  the  Indiana  delegation,  and  received  an 
ovation,  the  delegates  and  audience  rising  to  their  feet, 
waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs  in  their  enthusiasm,  while 
cheers  for  Tilden  and  Hendrick  were  given. 

Rising  and  facing  the  delegates,  Mr.  Hendricks  nom- 
inated Mr.  McDonald,  in  the  following  eloquent  speech : 

.  Mk.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : 
This  is  my  first  experience  as  a  delegate  in  the  National 
Convention,  and  as  I  rise  to  present  the  name  of  a  distin* 
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gaished.  citizen  of  Indiana  for  your  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  I 
feel  the  delicacy  and  the  great  responsibility  of  the  duty  I 
have  undertaken.  The  people  now  demand  a  change  in  the 
management  of  Federal  a£fairs,  and  if  this  convention  will 
but  give  them  half  an  opportunity  they  will  execute  that 
purpose  in  the  election  of  a  president  in  the  coming  fall.  I 
believe  the  nominee  of  this  convention  will  soon  become  the 
chosen  president  of  the  United  States.  He  will  be  the  first 
inaugurated  Democratic  president  for  twenty-four  years. 
He  will  come  in  burdened  with  all  the  duties  that  usually 
belong  to  that  high  office,  and  in  addition  such  duties  and 
delicate  responsibilities  as  belong  to  the  transfer  of  public 
affairs  from  the  representatives  of  one  party  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  another  after  long  control  by  the  latter.  May 
I  ask  your  attention  while  I  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the 
labors  and  responsibilities  that  will  require  courage,  talent, 
and  strength  on  the  part  of  the  next  president  of  the  United 
States? 

The  Constitution  imposes  upon  the  president  the  duty  of 
making  such  recommendations  to  Congress  of  such  meas- 
ures as  he  shall  deem  important  and  necessary.  How  deli- 
cate and  important  that  duty  becomes.  The  president  is 
clothed  with  this  authority  by  the  Constitution.  The  Con- 
stitution imposing  it  upon  him,  Congress  will  heed  his  rec- 
ommendations with  great  care.  When  Congress  convened 
last  December,  the  revenues  were  annually  accumulating  in 
excess  of  the  demands  of  economical  government  at  the  rate 
of  fiill  fifty  millions  a  year,  and  thaft,  too,  under  a  revenue 
system  that  had  been  adjusted  within  one  year  by  the  Re- 
publican party.  When  accumulated  gold  overflows  the  vaults 
of  the  treasury  and  tempts  to  extravagant,  wasteful,  and 
sometimes  corrupt  legislation,  who  can  question  that  reve- 
nue reform  is  the  first  duty  of  a  successful  party,  and  if  the 
Democratic  House  had  been  re-enforced  by  a  president  in 
harmony  with  it,  recommending  a  well-considered  measure 
of  revenue  reform,  eliminating  the  vices  t^hat  nestle  in  ex- 
isting laws,  and  reducing  very  largely  the  amount  of  the 
revenues,  does  any  man  doubt  that  now  there  would  have 
been  a  great  relief  from  the  burden  of  excessive  taxation, 
and  that  we  would  have  had  a  system  of  revenue  resting 
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upon  justice  and  fair  play  ?  Foremost  among  the  duties  and 
obligations  which  this  great  convention  will  admonish  its 
nominee  to  represent  is  that  the  laws  be  executed,  but,  also, 
that  the  public  expenditures  be  greatly  reduced. 

In  former  times,  when  the  sensibilities  of  the  people 
became  offended  by  official  corruption,  they  themselves  un- 
dertook the  work  of  reform.  I  dare  say  many  of  you  bear 
it  in  memory  that  an  entire  administration  went  down,  be- 
cause of  a  defalcation  or  embezzlement  of  (62,000.  That 
was  but  forty  years  ago,  and  that  was  the  only  case  that 
occurred  of  a  defalcation  during  that  administration.  Yet 
so  fearful  was  the  punishment  by  the  people  that  the  party 
went  from  power  for  the  time  being.  Who  expects  that  a 
party  long  in  power,  with  all  the  emoluments  of  public  posi- 
tion received  and  enjoyed  by  its  followers  and  retainers,  can 
reform  itself?  The  recent  cdse  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
very  instructive.  In  that  testimony  the  secretary  said  that 
a  year  ago  he  had  received  a  letter  informing  him  of  the 
misconduct  of  one  of  the  employes,  and  that  but  very  re- 
cently he  had  been  told  of  two  others  engaged  in  nefarious 
transactions,  but,  he  said  to  the  committee,  so  earnest  was 
the  pressure,  especially  of  members  of  Congress,  for  the 
re-appointment  of  the  head  of  the  bureau  that  he  could  not 
believe  it  possible  that  his  bureau  was  in  the  condition  in 
which  he  found  it  at  last.  The  offenses  against  the  public 
service  are  numerous— many  of  them  flagrant.  They  must 
be  pursued  to  their  hiding-places.  They  must  be  brought 
forth,  exposed,  and  punished,  and  the  agents  that  the  presi- 
dent shall  employ — I  mean  the  new  president  that  you  are 
to  nominate  here — ^the  agents  that  he  shall  employ  must 
have  none  to  shield,  nothing  to  conceal.  Let  fidelity  and 
competency  once  more  on  the  part  of  the  employes,  and 
justice  and  fair  play,  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  county  are 
concerned,  be  observed  and  reforms  will  follow. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  new  administration  will 
hold  itself  instructed  by  the  sentiment  of  1876,  in  opposi- 
tion to  centralization  and  to  that  dangerous  spirit  of  en- 
croachment which  tends  to  consolidation, in  one,  and  thus 
creates,  whatever  the  form  of  Government,  a  real  despotism. 

I  have,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  but  one  other 
sentiment  to  refer  to,  before  I  shall  call  your  attention  to 
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the  claims  which  I  propose  to  suggest  for  a  man  that  I  will 
name.  And  in  respect  to  this  sentiment  no  one  is  respon- 
sible but  myself.  Will  nations  never  devise  a  more  rational 
umpire  of  differences  than  force  ?  Must  blood  and  treasure 
always  flow  before  international  controversies  can  be  settled  ?• 
Controversies  will  arise  ;  they  are  inevitable  ;  but  the  civili- 
zation of  this  age  demands  that  they  be  referred  to  the  dis- 
interested States  for  settlement  by  friendly  arbitration.  The 
intervening  ocean  protects  our  young  Republic  from  the 
menace  of  European  arms.  It  will  be  a  beautiful  specta- 
cle if  this  Republic,  so  strong  and  so  secure,  shall  lead  the 
nations  in  a  movement  for  permanent  peace,  and  the  relief 
of  the  people  everywhere  from  the  maintenance  of  standing 
armies  and  ships  of  war.  The  best  act  of  General  Grant's 
administration  was  the  settlement  bv  arbitration  of  the  con- 
troversies  touching  the  Alabama.  That  settlement  stands  in 
bright  and  glorious  contrast  in  our  history  to  the  use  that  he 
himself  made  of  our  own  army  when  he  beleaguered  the 
Capital  that  men  might  have  offices  to  which  they  were 
never  elected. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  have  to  suggest  for 
your  consideration  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  the 
Hon.  Joseph  £.  McDonald.  I  thank  you  all  for  the  recep- 
tion which  you  have  given  to  his  name.  Born  in  an  adjoin- 
ing State,  Indiana  became  his  home  when  but  a  boy.  He 
learned  a  trade,  and  thus  made  himself  independent  and 
very  respectable.  And  after  that  he  pursued  his  studies 
with  such  opportunities  as  he  had,  and  finally  prepared 
himself  for  the  great  profession  of  the  law.  And  from  the 
time  that  he  took  his  stand  in  the  courthouse  of  his  county 
until  the  present,  when  he  may  stand,  it  may  be,  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  he  has  been  the  peer  of 
the  best  of  that  profession  in  the  West. 

First  selected  by  the  district  in  which  he  lives  to  prose- 
cute the  pleas  of  the  State  ;  afterwards  chosen  by  the  Stat« 
to  represent  her  as  attorney-general ;  next — ^not  next  to 
that,  but  before  that — he  went,  from  his  own  district  in 
which  he  was  raised  from  boyhood,  up  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  And  afterwards  the  people  of  the  whole 
State  sent  him  as  a  senator  to  Washington.  Faithfully, 
diligently,  ably  for  six  years  he  represented  Indiana  in  the 
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Senate.     And  he  was  welcomed  by  the  ablest  of  the  sen- 
ators as  their  peer. 

Mr.  McDonald  has  been  a  student  of  the  learning  that 
has  made  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  what  it  is  to- 
.  day.  He  is  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  fathers ;  and 
his  opinions  are  based  upon  the  sentiments  that  came  to 
him  from  their  pages.  He  is  of  clear  perception,  of  strong 
judgment,  of  earnest  convictions,  fair-minded  and  just.  No 
man  who  will  have  occasion  to  go  to  the  White  House 
when  he  shall  be  the  president,  if  you  shall  honor  him  with 
your  nomination — no  man  will  have  occasion  to  find  fault 
with  the  candid  and  frank  manner  of  his  reception. 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I  do  not  speak  for  Mr. 
McDonald  alone  ;  I  do  not  speak  for  myself  alone ;  I  do 
not  speak  alone  for  these  thirty  gentlemen  that  have  directed 
me  to  stand  here  and  speak  for  them  ;  I  speak  for  a  mighty 
State.  Some  ten  days  ago  a  Democracy  that  never  steps 
backward,  a  Democracy  that  meets  the  contest  when  and 
where  it  may  come,  instructed  these  thirty  gentlemen  and 
myself  to  say  to  you  that  Joseph  E.  McDonald  is  worthy  of 
your  consideration  as  the  candidate  for  president  of  the 
United  States.  And  what  is  Indiana,  and  what  is  the 
Democracy  of  Indiana?  This  mighty  State,  that  is  neither 
of  the  East  nor  yet  of  the  West,  but  sitting  midway  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  resting  upon  the  Ohio,  associating 
in  commerce,  in  trade,  and  in  good  neighborship  with  the 
adjoining  States,  this  great  State  has  said  to  us,  ^ ^Present 
the  name  of  Mr.  McDonald  to  the  greatest  convention  the 
world  has  ever  seen."  And  for  Indiana  I  make  my  appeal 
to  you  to-day.  What  greeting  will  you  give  to  Indiana  B 
For  twenty-five  years,  during  which  I  have  had  some  re- 
sponsible connection  with  that  great  party,  she  has  been 
without  strife  or  discord  in  her  ranks.  She  has  stood  always 
as  one  man,  and  when  the  election-days  have  come  the  tread 
of  her  Democracy  has  been  as  the  tread  of  one  regiment 
when  the  hour  of  battle  is  at  hand. 

You  know  very  well  gentlemen,  that  Indiana  makes  no 
question  whether  your  candidate  shall  live  in  New  York, 
or  Delaware,  or  Kentucky ;  you  know  very  well  that  when 
the  crisis  comes  Indiana  will  give  him  her  vote.  But  I 
want  to  know,  are  you  going  to  make  it  against  Indiana 
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because  she  is  so  faithful,  because  she  will  not  hesitate? 
Are  you  to  say,  from  election  to  election,  from  convention 
to  convention,  **we  need  not  trouble  about  that  solid  State; 
she  is  all  right ;  her  vote  will  go  well  at  the  election ;  we 
mu^t  take  care — and  just  by  the  way  of  illustration — we 
must  take  care  of  New  York"  ?  Is  that  where,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Democracy  of  Indiana,  these  thirty  gentle* 
men  and  myself  have  to  stand  in  your  presence  ?  We  ask, 
not  a  favor,  because  Indiana  is  true  always ;  but  we  ask 
that  that  shall  not  come  in  judgment  against  us.  When 
many  of  your  states  did  hesitate,  when  the  war  had  passed, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  battle  had  gone  away  and  the  sound  of 
guns  upon  the  plains  and  among  the  mountains  had  ceased, 
and  you  struggled,  and  we  struggled,  Indiana  was  the  first 
State  to  carry  the  banner  of  Democracy  in  triumph. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  a  man  of  good  attainments  and 
high  charact^,  indorsed  by  a  mighty  State,  I  present  his 
name  to  you,  and  aU  that  I  ask  is  justice.  The  humblest 
of  us  all  may  ask  that  much  ;  and  when  it  shall  come  to  be 
that  in  a  Democratic  convention  justice  may  not  be  asked, 
then,  perhaps,  I  will  better  renew  the  practices  of  the  past, 
and  not  come  to  conventions  at  all.  I  thank  you,  my 
brother  Democrats,  I  thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  at- 
tention that  you  have  given  me  while  I  have  spoken  for  a 
friend. 

When  Mr.  Hendricks  took  the  platform  to  niake  the  fore- 
going speech,  the  scene  that  ensued  beggared  description. 
The  whole  Convention  rose  up  and  cheered  him  to  the  echo. 
All  throughout  his  oration,  and  especially  at  its  strongest 
passages,  the  applause  was  hearty  and  prolonged,  and  when 
Mr.  Hendricks  concluded  his  eloquent  address,  the  Con- 
vention rose  again  en  masse  and  cheered  him  until  he  had 
taken  his  seat  and  the  chairman  called  for  order. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Notified  of  his  Nomination. — The  Democratic  Committee  Call  on 
Governor  Hendricks. — Impressive  Scenes  in  the  Grand  Union 
Hotel. — ^Notable  Persons  Present. — Chairman  Vilas'  Speech. — 
The  Democratic  Address. — Mr.  Hendricks*  Reply. — ais  Elec- 
tion an  Act  of  Retributive  Justice. 

Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  arrived  at  the  Grand  Union 
hotel,  Saratoga,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  Julj.  On 
the  same  day  the  Democratic  notification  committee  called 
upon  Governor  Grover  Cleveland  at  the  executive  mansion 
in  Albany,  and  informed  him  of  his  unanimous  nomination 
by  the  Democratic  party  to  the  presidency.  On  the  next 
day,  the  30th,  the  committee  proceeded  to  Saratoga  to  ac- 
quaint ex-Governor  Hendricks  of  his  nomination  to  the 
vice-presidency.  After  arriving  at  Saratoga  the  committee 
were  in  session  nearly  an  hour.  Messrs.  Vilas,  Hooker, 
Walter  and  Stockton  ivere  appointed  a  sub-committee  to 
ascertain  Governor  Hendricks'  pleasure  as  to  the  time  of 
notification.  They  reported  that  two  o'clock  would  suit  bis 
convenience,  and  that  time  was  fixed. 

Long  before  the  time  arrived  for  the  notification  ceremo-  I 

ny  to  take  place,  the  beautiful  parlor  of  the  hotel  was  filled 
with  handsomely  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  seated  in  a 
circle  around  the  place  reserved  for  the  conunittee.  At  2.10 
o'clock,  amid  loud  applause  from  the  assembled  guests,  the 
committee  marched  in  and  stood  in  a  circle,  followed  inune- 
diately  after  by  Mr.  Hendricks.  It  was  a  much  more  pic- 
turesque scene  than  was  witnessed  at  the  executive  mansion 
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the  previous  day.  Conspicuous  among  the  large  concourse 
of  spectators  were  Hon.  David  Davis  and  wife.  Mr.  Hend* 
ricks,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hendricks,  came  into  the  par- 
lor  shortly  after  two  o'clock.  They  were  greeted  with  clap- 
ping of  hands. 

After  the  applause  that  greeted  the  entrance  of  Governor 
Hendricks  and '  his  lady  had  subsided,  and  when  the  guests 
had  all  taken  their  places.  Chairman  Vilas,  taking  his  posi- 
tion in  front  of  the  vice-president,  informed  him  of  his  nom- 
ination in  an  impressive  speech,  closing  as  follows : 

''In  finishing  the  grateful  office  which  the  partial  favor  of 
these  gentlemen,  my  distinguished  associates,  has  assigned 
me,  permit  us,  one  and  all,  to  express  the  highest  esteem 
and  regard.  In  a  more  enduring  execution  of  its  duty  the 
committee  have  prepared  and  personally  signed  a  written 
communication  which  the  secretary  will  now  read." 

Mr.  Bell,  the  secretary,  then  read  the  address  signed  by 
all  the  committee. 

The  speech  of  Chairman  Vilas  and  the  subsequent  address 
read  by  Secretary  Bell,  evoked  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and 
when  the  applause  had  in  a  manner  been  stilled,  Mr.  Hend- 
ricks made  the  following  forcible  and  graceful  reply  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  : 
I  cannot  realize  that  a  man  should  ever  stand  in  the  presence 
of  a  committee  representing  a  more  august  body  of  men 
than  that  which  you  represent.  In  the  language  of  another, 
"the  convention  was  large  in  numbers,  august  in  culture, 
and  patriotic  in  sentiments,"  and  may  I  not  add  to  that  that 
because  of  the  power  and  the  greatness  and  the  virtues  of 
the  party  which  it  represented  it  was  itself  in  every  respect 
a  very  great  convention.  The  delegates  came  from  all  the 
States  and  territories,  and  I  believe,  too,  from  the  District 
of  Columbia.  They  came  clothed  with  authority  to  express 
judgment  and  opinion  upon  all  those  questions  which  are 
not  settled  by  constitutional  law,  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
upon  those  questions  and  selecting  a  ticket  for  the  people. 
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That  convention  assembled.  They  decided  upon  the  prin- 
ciples that  thej  would  adopt  as  a  platform  ;  thej  selected 
the  candidates  that  they  would  propose  to  the  party  for  their 
support,  and  that  convention's  work  was  theirs.  I  have  not 
reached  the  period  when  it, is  proper  for  me  to  consider  the 
strength  and  force  of  the  statements  made  in  the  platform. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  it  comes  at  your  hands 
from  that  convention  addressed  to  my  patriotic  devotion  to 
the  Democratic  party. 

I  appreciate  the  honor  that  is  done  me.  I  need  not 
question  that.  But  at  the  same  time  that  I  accept  the  honor 
from  you  and  from  the  convention,  I  feel  that  the  duties 
and  responsibility  of  the  office  rest  upon  me  also.  I  know 
that  sometimes  it  is  understood  that  this  particular  office, 
that  of  vice-president,  does  not  involve  much  responsibility, 
and  as  a  general  thing  that  is  so,  but  sometimes  it. comes  to 
represent  very  great  responsibilities,  and  it  may  be  so  in 
the  near  future,  for  at  this  time  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  stands  almost  equally  divided  between  the  two  great 
parties,  and  it  may  be  that  those  two  great  parties  shall  so 
exactly  differ  that  the  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  to  decide  upon  questions  of  law  by  the  exercise 
of  the  casting  vote. 

The  responsibility  would  then  become  very  great.  It  would 
not  then  be  the  responsibility  of  representing  a  State  or  a  dis- 
trict. It  would  be  the  responsibility  of  representing  the 
whole  country  and  the  obligation  would  be  to  the  judgment 
of  the  whole  country,  and  that  vote  when  thus  cast  should 
be  in  obedience  to  the  just  expectations  and  requirements  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  might  be,  gentlemen,  that 
upon  another  occasion  great  responsibility  would  attach  to 
this  office.  It  might  occur  that  under  circumstances  of  some 
difficulty — I  don't  think  it  will  be  next  election,  but  it  may 
occur  under  circumstances  of  some  difficulty — ^the  president 
of  the  Senate  will  have  to  take  bis  part  in  the  counting  of 
the  electoral  vote,  and  allow  me  to  say  that  that  duty  is  not 
to  be  discharged  in  obedience  to  any  set  of  men  or  to  any 
party,  but  in  obedience  to  a  higher  authority. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  I  am  hon- 
ored by  this  nomination  in  a  very  special  degree.  I  accept 
the  suggestion  that  in  this  candidacy  I  will  represent  the 
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right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  rulers,  that  right  that 
is  above  all,  that  lies  beneath  all ;  for  if  all  the  people  are 
denied  the  right  to  choose  their  own  officers  according  to 
their  own  judgment,  what  shall  become  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  at  all  ?  What  shall  become  of  free  government  if  the 
people  select  not  their  officers  ?  How  shall  they  control  the 
laws,  their  administration  and  their  execution  ?  80  that  in 
suggesting  that  in  this  candidacy  I  represent  that  right  of 
the  people  as  yojn  have  suggested,  a  great  honor  has  de- 
volved upon  me  by  the  confidence  of  the  convention.  As 
soon  as  it  may  be  'convenient  and  possible  to  do  so,  I  will 
address  you  more  formally  in  respect  to  the  letter  you  have 
given  me.     I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

When  Governor  Hendricks  had  concluded  his  eloquent 
remarks,  he  was  greeted  with  a  round  of  hearty  applause, 
and  formally  introduced  to  each  member  of  the  notification 
committee.  Then  ensued  a  time  of  general  hand-shaking, 
in  which  the  committee  individually  assured  Governor  Hen- 
dricks of  their  esteem  and  good  wishes,  and  pledged  him 
their  warmest  support.  When  this  ceremony  was  over  the 
assembled  audience  paid  their  respects  to  Mr.  Hendricks 
and  his  wife,  and  then  quietly  dispersed.  Among  those, 
present  were  very  many  prominent  people. 

This  concludes  the  public  career  of  Hon.  Thomas  An- 
drews Hendricks,  ex-congressman,  ex-senator,  and  ex- 
governor,  up  to  the  time  when  this  book  goes  to  press. 
The  writer,  therefore,  leaves  his  work  with  those  who 
shall  read  these  pages,  but  feels  the  fullest  confidence  that 
any  citizen  who  peruses  this  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of 
Mr.  Hendricks'  life,  will  recognize  in  him  a  statesman  of 
broad  views,  clear  an4  liberal  principles,  and  a  persistent 
advocate  of  that  reform  which  is  so  sadly  needed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  public  affairs  to-day.  Once  elected  to 
the  vice-presidency,  he  was  defrauded  of  that  office  by  the 
flagrantly  unjust  decision  of  a  partisan  Electoral  Commis- 
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sioD,  and  he  should  be,  and  wc  have  no  doubt  he  will  be, 
triumphantly  elected  vice-president  on  the  fourth  day  of 
next  November,  not  alone  for  his  eminent  fitness  for  the 
office  for  which  he  is  now  a  candidate,  but  also  as  an  act 
of  retributive  justice. 


HySCASI 


